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DIRT IS VARIOUS—always out of place. It mars lives and 
homes and people. ”Tis the best of good manners to be clean. A 
cake of HAND SAPOLIO is half a social introduction. 





CITY SOIL IS SMUT, smoke, grime. Country soil is just 
clean dirt; wholesome, but not pretty. Both yield to HAND 
SAPOLIO. The daintiest soap made. Indispensable to every one 
who desires the real beauty of perfect cleanliness. 








THE PORES are the safety valves of the body. If they be 
kept in perfect order by constant and intelligent bathing, a very gen- 
eral source of danger from disease is avoided. HAND SAPOLIO is 
unequaled as a gentle, efficacious pore-opener. Other soaps chemi- 
cally dissolve the dirt—HAND SAPOLIO removes it. Other soaps 
either gloss over the pores, or by excess of alkali absorb the health- 
ful secretions which they contain, 





Its price is small, its use a fine habit. 





When you find this mk 


on a piece of cut glass, 
you can rely absolutely 
upon its being 


"The World’s Best" 


Look for V0) Ye) it guarantees 
the mark satisfaction. 


The Libbey Glass Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 
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the seventh story of the third dec- go to make up his all but inscrutable 
de of the Hecatommithit of M. character), this simpler villain, “no whit 
Giovanbattista Giraldi Cinthio, “no- heeding the faith given to his wife, nor 
Ferrarese,” first published in 1565, friendship, nor faith, nor obligation, that 
incident so beautifully im- he might have to the Moor, fell most 
so beautifully related that ardently in love with Disdemona. And 
tirst inexplicable how Shake- he set all his thought to see if it inight 

. when engaged in transfiguring this become possible for him to enjoy her.” 
into the tragedy of Othello, can This plain and natural motive would 
struck it out of his version. The probably have sufticed for any of those 
ss of the magie handkerchief which great contemporaries who fouad it easier 
eals the doom of the hero and his fellow to excel all other tragic or comic poets 
etim is far less plausibly and far less since the passing of Sophocles and Aris- 
eautifully explained by a mere accident, tophanes than to equal or draw near to 
ind a most unlikely accident, than by a Shakespeare. For him it was insufficient. 
levice which heightens at once the charm Neither envy nor hatred nor jealousy nor 
Desdemona and the atrocity of Iago. resentment, all at work together in fester- 
It is through her tenderness for his little ing fusion of conscious and contempla- 
hild that he takes occasion to destroy her. tive evil, can quite explain Iago even 
The ancient or ensign, who is nameless to himself: yet neither Macbeth nor even 
= every other actor in the story exc pt ilamlet is by nature more inevitably in- 
he Moor’s wife, is of course, if compared trospective. But the secret of the abyss 


vith lago, a mere shadow cast before it of this man’s nature lies deeper than did 
by the advent of that awful figure. But ever plummet sound save Shakespeare’s. 
none the less is he the remarkably power- The bright and restless devil of Goethe's 
ful and original creature of a true and invention, the mournfuler and more ma- 
tragie genius. Every man may make for jestiec devil created by Marlowe, are 
iimself, and must allow that he cannot spirits of less deep damnation than that 
pretend to impose upon any other, his incarnate in the bluff plain-spoken sol- 
own image of the most wicked man ever dier whose honesty is the one obvious 
reated by the will of man or God. thing about him, the one unmistakable 
But Cinthio’s villain is distinctly and quality which neither man nor woman 
ividly set before us: a man “of most ever fails to recognize and to trust. 

eautitul presence, but of the wickedest And what is even the loftier Faust, 
ature that ever was man in the world.” whose one fitting mate was Helen, if 
Less abnormal and less inhumanly intel- compared with the subjects of Iago’s 
ectual than Iago, who loved Desdemona fathomless and bottomless malice? This 
‘not out of absolute lust” (perhaps the quarry cries on havoe louder than when 
trangest and subtlest point of all that Hamlet fell. Shakespeare alone could 
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have afforded to cancel the most graceful 
touch, to efface the loveliest feature, in 
the sketch of Cinthio’s heroine. But 
Desdemona can dispense with even this. 


The often, as I have 
said, to the ancient’s wife's house, and abode 
with her a good part of the day. Whence 
this man seeing that sometimes 
about her a handkerchief which he knew 
that the Moor had given her, the which 
handkerchief was wrought in Moorish wise 
most subtly, and was most dear to the lady, 
and in like wise to the Moor, he bethought 
him to take it from her secretly, and thence 
to prepare against her her final ruin. And 
he having a girl of three years old, which 
child was much beloved of Disdemona, one 
day that the hapless lady had gone to stay 
at the house of this villain, he took the little 
girl in his arms and gave her to the lady, 
who took her and gathered her to her breast: 
(and) this deceiver, who was excellent at 
sleight of hand, reft from her girdlestead 
the handkerchief so cunningly that she was 
no whit aware of it, and departed from her 
right joyful. Disdemona, knowing not this, 
went home, and being busied with other 
thoughts took no heed of the handkerchief. 
But some days thence, seeking for it and 
not finding it, she was right fearful lest 
the Moor should ask it of her, as he was 
often wont to do. 


Moor’s wife went 


she bore 


No reader of this terribly beautiful 


passage can fail to ask himself why 
Shakespeare forbore to make use of it. 
The substituted incident is as much less 
probable as it is less tragic. The wife 
offers to bind the husband’s aching fore- 
head with this especially hallowed hand- 
kerchief: “he puts it from him, and it 
drops,” unnoticed by either, for Emilia 
to pick up and reflect, “I am glad I have 
found this napkin.” 

What can be the explanation of what 
a dunce who knows better than Shake- 
speare might call an oversight? There is 
but but it is all-sufficient. In 
Shakespeare’s world as in nature’s it is 
impossible that monsters should propa- 
gate: that Iago should beget, or that 
Goneril or Regan should bring forth. 
Their children are creatures unim- 
aginable by man. The old chronicles give 
sons to Goneril, who vanquish Cordelia in 
battle and drive her to suicide in prison: 
but Shakespeare knew that such a tradi- 
tion was not less morally and physiologic- 
ally incongruous than it was poetically 


one: 
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and dramatically impossible. And Lear’ 
daughters are not monsters in the prop: 
sense: their unnatural nature is but th 
sublimation and exaggeration of commo) 
evil qualities, unalloyed, untempered, un 
qualified by any ordinary admixture of 
anything not ravenously, resolutely, 
mercilessly sélfish. They are devils only 
by dint of being more utterly and ex 
clusively animals—and animals of a 
lower and hatefuler type—than usual. 
But any one less thoroughly intoxicated 
with the poisonous drug of lifelong power 
upon all others within reach of his royal 
hand would have been safe from the con 
vincing and subjugating influence of 
Goneril and Regan. That is plain 
enough: but who will be fool enough to 
imagine that he would hgve been safe 
against the more deadly and inevitable 
influence of Iago / 

The most fearful evidence of his 
spiritual power—for it would have been 
easy for a more timid nature than his 
wife’s to secure herself beforehand 
against his physical violence by a warn- 
ing given betimes to either of his intend- 
ed victims—was necessarily suppressed by 
Shakespeare as unfit for dramatie service. 
Emilia will not believe Othello’s assur- 
ance of her husband’s complicity in the 
murder of Desdemona: the ancient’s wife 
in Cinthio’s terrible story “ knew all, see- 
ing that her husband would fain have 
made use of her as an instrument in the 
lady’s death, but she would never assent, 
and for dread of her husband durst not 
tell her anything.” This is not more 
striking and satisfying in a tale than it 
would have been improper and ineffectual 
in a tragedy. So utter a prostration of 
spirit, so helpless an abjection of soul 
and abdication of conscience under the 
absolute pressure of sheer terror, would 
have been too purely dreadful and con- 
temptible a phase of debased nature for 
Shakespeare to exhibit and to elaborate 
as he must needs have done throughout 
the scenes in which Iago’s wife must 
needs have figured: even if they could 
have been as dramatic, as living, as con- 
vineing as those in which the light, un- 
principled, untrustworthy, loving, lying, 
foolish, fearless and devoted woman is 
made actual and tangible to our imagina- 
tion as none but Shakespeare could have 
made her: a little afraid, it may be, of 
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her husband, when she gives him the 
stolen handkerchief, but utterly dauntless 
when his murderous hand is lifted against 
her to silence her witness to the truth. 

The crowning mark of difference be- 
tween such a nature as this and such a 
nature as that of the mistress for whose 
sake she lays down her life too late to 
save her is less obvious even in their last 
difference of opinion—as to whether 
there are or are not women who abuse 
their husbands as Othello charges his 
wife with abusing him—than in _ the 
previous scene when Emilia most natu- 
rally and inevitably asks her if he has 
not just shown himself to be jealous, 
and she answers: 


Who, he* I think the sun where he was 
born 
Drew all such humors from him. 


This would be a most noble stroke of 
pathos if the speaker were wrong—misled 
by love into loving error; but the higher 
Shakespearian pathos, unequalled and 
impossible for man to conceive as ever 
possibly to be equalled by man, consists 
in the fact that she was right. And the 
men of Shakespeare’s age could see this: 


they coupled together with equally as- 
sured propriety and justice of epithet 


Honest Iago and the jealous Moor. 


The jealousy of the one and the hon- 
esty of the other must stand or fall to- 
gether. Othello, when overmastered by 
the agony of the sudden certitude that 
the devotion of his love has been wasted 
on a harlot who has laid in ashes the 
honor and the happiness of his life, may 
naturally or rather must inevitably so 
bear himself as to seem jealous in the 
eyes of all—and they are all who know 
him—to whom Iago seems the living type 
of honesty: a bluff, gallant, outspoken 
fellow, no conjurer and no saint, coarse 
of speech and cynical of humor, but true 
and tried as steel: a man to be trusted 
beyond many a far cleverer and many a 
more refined companion in peril or in 
peace. It is the supreme triumph of his 
superb hypocrisy so to disguise the pride 
of intellect which is the radical insfinct 
of his nature and the central mainspring 
of his action as to pass for a man of 
rather inferior than superior intelligence 
to the less blunt and simple natures of 


those on whom he plays with a touch s 
unerring at the pleasure of his mercil 
will. One only thing he cannot do: | 
cannot make Desdemona doubt of Oth 
lo. The first terrible outbreak of h 
gathering passion in a triple peal . 
thunder fails to convince her that she ha 
erred in believing him incapable of jea 
ousy. She can only believe that he ha 
vented upon her the irritation arous 
by others, and repent that she should hav: 
charged him even in thought with un 
kindness on no more serious account thai 
this. “ Nay, we must think men are not 
gods”: and she had been but inconsider 
ate and overexacting, an “ unhandson« 
warrior ” unfit to bear the burden and th 
heat of the day—of a lifelong union and 
a fellowship in battle and struggl: 
against the trials and the tests of chance, 
to repine internally for a moment on 
such a score as that. 

Were no other proof extant and fila 
grant of the palpable truth that Shak 
speare excelled all other men of all tim 
on record as a poet in the most proper 
and literal sense—as a creator of man 
and woman, there would be overflowing 
and overwhelming proof of it in the crea 
tion and interaction of these three charac- 
ters. In the more technical and lyrica! 
sense of the word, no less than in height 
of prophetic power, in depth of recon- 
ciling and atoning inspiration, he is ex- 
celled by .Fschylus: though surely, on 
the latter score, by .Eschylus alone. But 
if the unique and marvellous power which 
at the close of the Oresteia leaves us im- 
pressed with a crowning and final sense 
of high spiritual ealm and austere con- 
solation in face of all the mystery of suf- 
fering and of sin—if this supreme gift 
of the imaginative reason was no more 
shared by Shakespeare than by any poet 
or prophet or teacher of Hebrew origin, 
it was his and his alone to set before us 
the tragic problem of character and 
event, of all action and all passion, all 
evil and all good, all natural joy and 
sorrow and chance and change, in such 
fulness and perfection of variety, with 
such harmony and supremacy of justice 
and of truth, that no man known to his- 
toric record ever glorified the world whom 
it would have been so utterly natural and 
so comparatively rational to fall down be- 
fore and worship as a God. 
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For nothing human is ever for a mo- 
ment the beyond the 
scope or beneath the notice of his all but 
superhuman genius. 


above reach or 
In this very play 
he sets before mankind forever not only 
the perfect models of love and 
honor, of womanly sweetness and courage, 


heroic 


of intelligent activity and joyous energy 
in evil, but also an unsurpassable type of 
the tragicomiec dullard. Roderigo is not 
only lago’s but (in Dryden’s masterly 
phrase) “God Almighty’s fool.” And 
Shakespeare shows the poor devil no more 
merey than lago or than God. You see 
at once that he was born to be plundered, 
cudgelled, and killed—if he tries*to play 
the villain—like a dog. No lighter comic 
relief than this rather grim and pitiless 
exhibition of the typiec fool could have 
been acceptable or admissible on the 
stage of so supreme a tragedy. 

Such humorous realism—and it is ex- 
cellent of its kind—as half relieves and 
half intensifies the horror of Cinthio’s 
tale may serve as well as any other point 
of difference to show with what match- 
less tact of transfiguration by selection 
and rejection the hand of Shakespeare 
wrought his will and set his mark on the 
materials left ready for it by the hand of 
a lesser genius. The ancient waylays and 
maims the lieutenant on a dark night as 
from the house of a harlot 
“with whom he was wont to solace him- 
self ”; 
next 


he comes 


and when the news gets abroad 
morning, and reaches the ears of 
Disdemona, “she, who was of a loving 
nature, and thought not that evil should 
befall her, shewed that she had 
great sorrow for such a mishap. 
Moor took the worst opinion 
and find the 
and said to him, ‘ Thou knowest 
well that my ass of a wife is in so great 
trouble for the lieutenant’s mishap that 
she is like to run mad.’ ‘ And how could 
vou,” said he, ‘deem otherwise, 
that he is her soul” 
plied the Moor. 
I—the soul from her body. 

Shakespeare and his one disciple Web- 
ster alone could have afforded to leave 
this masterly bit of dialogue unused or 
untranslated. For they alone would so 
have elevated and entobled the figure of 
the protagonist as to make it unimagi- 
nable that he could have talked in this 


thence 
right 

Hereof the 
that 
ancient, 


might be, went to 


seeing 
‘Her soul, eh? re- 
‘T will pluck—that will 
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tone of his wife and her supposed pa 


amour with the living instrument of h 

revenge. Could he done so, | 

might have been capable of playing 

part played by the merciless Moor w! 

allows the ancient *o thrash her to dea 

with a stocking stuffed with sand. N 
later master of realistic fiction can pr 

sumably have surpassed the simple for 

of impression and effect conveyed by thi- 
direct and unlovely narrative. 


have 


And as they debated with each other 
whether the lady should be done to death b 
poison or dagger, and resolved not on eithe: 
the one or the other of the ancient 
said, “ A way there is come into my mind 
whereby you shall satisfy yourself, and ther 
shall be no suspicion of it whatever. And 
it is this. The house wherein you dwell is 
very old, and the ceiling of your chamber 
has many chinks in it. I will that with a 
stocking full of sand we smite Disdemona 
so sore that she die thereof, whereby there 
may her no 
when she shall be dead, we will 
part of the ceiling fall, and will 
ter the lady’s head; feigning that a beam 
as it fell has shattered it and killed 
her: and in this wise there shall be no one 
who may 


these, 


seem on sign of blows 
make 


shat 


conceive any suspicion of you, 
every man believing that her death has be 
fallen by accident.” The cruel counsel! 
pleased the Moor, and after abiding the time 
that seemed convenient to him, he being one 
night with her abed, 

hidden the ancient in a 


already 
little chamber that 
opened into the bedchamber, the ancient, a: 
cording to the order taken them, 
some manner of noise in the little 
chamber: and, hearing it. the Moor said, 
suddenly, to his wife, “ Hast thou heard that 


noise?” * Get 


and having 


bet ween 
made 


“| have heard it,” said she. 
up.” subjeined the Moor, “and see what is 
the matter.” Up rose the hapless Disde 
mona, and. as soon as she came near the 
little chamber, forth came thereout the an 
cient, who, being a strong man. and of good 
muscle, with the stocking which he had 
ready gave her a cruel blow in the middle of 
her back, whereby the lady instantly fell, 
without being able well-nigh to draw breath 
jut with that little voice that she could 
get she called on the Moor to help her, and 
he. risen out of bed, said to her, “ Most 
wickel lady, thou hast the wage of thine 
unchastity: thus fare those women, who 
feigning to love their hushands. set horns on 
their heads.” The wretched lady, hearing 
this. and feeling herself come to her end, 
inasmuch as the ancient had given her an- 
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OrTHeEtLo. “ Now, by yond’ marble heaven 
In the due reverence of a sacred vow 


I bere engage my words.” 

















ACT IV SCENE Ill. ANOTHER ROOM IN THE CASTLE 


Emits. “/ would vou bad never seen bim I’ 
DespemMona. “ So would not 1: my love doth so approve him, 


That even bis stubbornness, bis checks, bis frowns, 











“OTHELLO.” 


her blow, said that in witness of her faith 
e called upon the divine justice, seeing 
at the world’s failed her. -And as 
lied on God to help her, when the third 
blow followed, she lay slain by the villain 
ws ancient. Then, having laid her in bed, 
ind shattered head, he and the Moor 
made the rooftree of the chamber fall, as 
hey had between them, and the 
Moor began to call for help, for the house 
vas falling: at whose voice the neighbors 
came running, and having uncovered the 
hed, they found the lady under the roof 
dead. 


she 


her 


dev ised 


peams 

We are a long way off Shakespeare in 
this powerfully dramatic and realistic 
seene of butchery: it is a far ery from 
Othello, a nature made up of love and 
honor, of resolute righteousness and 
heroic pity, to the relentless and deliber- 
ate ruffian whose justice is as brutal in 
its ferocity as his eaution is cold-blooded 
in its foresight. The sacrificial murder 
of Desdemona is no butchery, but tragedy 

terrible as ever tragedy may be, but not 
more terrible than beautiful; from the 
first kiss to the last stab, when the sacri- 
ficing priest of retribution immolates the 
victim whose blood he had forborne to 
shed for pity of her beauty till impelled 


to forget his first impulse and shed it for 


pity of her suffering. His words can bear 
no other meaning, can imply no other 
action, that would not be burlesque rather 
than grotesque in its horror. And the 
commentators or annotators who cannot 
understand or will not allow that a man 
in almost unimaginable passion of an- 
guish may not be perfectly and sedately 
mindful of consistency and master of 
himself must explain how Desdemona 
manages to regain her breath so as to 
speak three times,.and utter the most 
heavenly falsehood that ever put truth 
to shame, after being stifled to death. To 
recover breath enough to speak, to think, 
and to lie in defence of her slayer, can 
hardly be less than to recover breath 
enough to revive and live, if undespatch- 
ed by some sharper and more summary 
method of homicide. The fitful and in- 
termittent lack of stage directions which 
has eaused and perpetuated this some- 
what short-sighted oversight is not a more 
obvious evidence of the fact that Shake- 
speare’s text has lost more than any other 
and lesser poet’s for want of the author’s 
revision than is the misplacing of a let- 
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ter which, as far as | know, has never 
yet been set right. When Othello hears 
that Iago has instigated Roderigo to 
assassinate Cassio, he exclaims, “O vil- 
lain!” and ejaculates “ Most 
heathenish, and most gross!” The sense 
is improved and the metre is rectified 
when we perceive that the original printer 
mistook the word “villanie” for the 
word “ villaine.” Such corrections of an 
unrevised text may slight and 
trivial matters to Englishmen who give 
thanks for the like labor when lavished 
on second-rate or third-rate poets of clas- 
sical antiquity: the toil bestowed by a 
Bentley or a Porson on Euripides or 
Horace must naturally, in the judgment 
of universities, seem wasted on Shake- 
speare or on Shelley. 

One of the very few poets to be named 
with these has left on everlasting record 
the deliberate expression of his judgment 
that Othello combines and unites the 
qualities of King Lear, “the most tre- 
mendous effort of Shakespeare as a poet ” 
(a verdict with which I may venture to 
express my full and absolute agreement), 
and of Hamlet, his most tremendous 
effort “as a philosopher or meditator.” 
It may be so: and Coleridge may be right 
in his estimate that “ Othello is the union 
of the two.” I should say myself, but 
with no thought of setting my opinion 
against that of the man who at his best 
was now and then the greatest of all poets 
and all erities, that the fusion of thought 
and passion, inspiration and meditation, 
was at its height in King Lear. But in 
Othello we get the pure poetry of natural 
and personal emotion, unqualified by the 
righteous doubt and conscientious intelli- 
gence which: instigate and impede the 
will and the action of Hamlet. The col- 
lision and the contrast of passion and in- 
tellect, of noble’ passion and infernal in- 
tellect, was never before and can never 
be again presented and verified as in this 
most tragic of all tragedies that ever the 
supreme student of humanity bequeathed 
for the study of all time. As a poet and 
a thinker Aeschylus was the equal, if not 
the superior, of Shakespeare; as a creator, 
a revealer, and an interpreter, infinite in 
his insight and his truthfulness, his ten- 
derness and his wisdom, his justice and 
his merey, no man who ever lived can 


stand beside the author of Othello. 


Cassio 


seem 








The Slip of the Leash 


BY MARY E. 


\ K 7HETHER it was in his blood 
or not, as they say it is in the 
blood of some wild animals 

which invariably, sooner or later, revert 

to utter savagery, or whether he was un- 
duly restrained by the conditions of his 
life, which made a reaction inevitable, 

Adam Andersen, at a time of life when 

most men have settled into the calm of 

acquiescence with fate which is to en- 
dure until death, broke his bonds. In 
other words, he went wild, he freed him- 
self from all which had hitherto held 
him, and was for himself alone,—or per- 
haps for that which was in reality greater 
than himself or anything which had held 
him. Perhaps in returning to nature he 
also returned, in a to God, al- 
though he broke, to the execration of all 
who knew of it, like the woman of the 


sense, 


Scriptures, his jar of precious ointment. 

Adam Andersen was over forty when he 
left a wife and four children, and a com- 
fortable home, and went, not to the bad— 
that was not the word for it—but to that 
which is outside the good or the bad, to 
freedom from all cords and weights of 


civilized life. He lived, anyway, on the 
outskirts of civilization, where he could 
hear and see, and smell with his sharp- 
ened nostrils, that which was outside. 
He lived in one of. the far Western 
States, on a fine farm which he himself 
had wrested from the wild. He had a 
house which was in those parts con- 
sidered sumptuous, and furniture in 
those parts considered luxurious. There 
was a piano, and his daughters took 
music lessons. In the vard was a 
croquet and he used to watch 
his children playing the game with a 
sort of whimsical and admiring con- 
tempt. When he had been the age of his 
eldest boy—eight—he had played with a 
shovel and a hoe in grim earnest for his 
bread and butter. The eldest boy was 
eight, the next was five, then there were 
two girls, one ten, the other nine. An- 


set, 


WILKINS FREEMAN 


dersen’s wife was still good to see—large. 
and blonde, with a seeming decision of 
character which, some said, had driven 
her husband afield. However, people, 
for the most part, were on her side. 

The day after Andersen disappeared, 
leaving no trace,—for he had planned his 
escape well,—and his wife appealed to tly 
people in the seattered settlement to aid 
her, there had been no lack of volun- 
teers, and there had been fierce blanx 
for the man, although he had left his 
family in easy circumstances, and his 
wife was considered to have the brain of 
a man and to be as competent to run the 
farm as Adam. 

Adam Andersen had simply attired 
himself in some stout clothes and put a 
few necessaries in the rude old knapsack 
which he had’ borne over his shoulders 
when he first came to those parts, and 
one night when his wife and family were 
at a Christmas gathering in the school- 
house, three miles away, he had stepped 
—or rather leaped, so glad was the new 
sense of freedom in him—over the in- 
definite barrier which kept the settlement 
from the wild, the civilized man from 
the savage, and in a trice he was what 
he had been before he had known him- 
self. He loped like a young wolf along 
the road farther west. He was a small 
and wiry man, and his muscles had still 
the strength and suppleness of youth. 
He had chosen a strange time for his 
exit, a night of intense cold, when the 
stars overhead swarmed in myriads 
seemingly laced together in a net of 
frost; but he was warmly clad, and be- 
sides he did not mind the cold. He loved 
it with a fierce animal yearning, for his 
forefathers had come of a cold climate, 
and it was the spur of their old impulses 
which now urged him on. He forged 
ahead as a Viking might have done at a 
battle-call, although before him were only 
wastes of land, instead of sea. He did 
not seem to feel the cold at all. He 





SLIP 


wht, it is true, of his wife and his 
dren, and, paradoxical as it may seem, 
still exulta 
i that he had broken away from that 


ve and its terrible 


intense love, yet with 
monotony of de 
id. The going to bed every night to 
p in his earved bedstead underneath 
patchwork quilts which his wife had 
ade, to that other 
rsonality which had become a part of 
and which he had realized as ex- 
necus, even while he loved it; the in 
the 
roing about his tasks; 


realize beside him 


ariable rising in morning and 


y the three meals a 
day; the sound of his daughters’ pound- 
ing on the piano which he had purchased 
for them, and in which he himself took 
the greatest pride; the sight of his wife 
hout her household tasks; the smell of 
the bread baking and the sweet cake; the 
wrangling and playing of the younger 
children in which he delighted—he was 
free from now, and instead was an infinite 
precLlousness of renewed individuality. 
‘I was being tore to pieces betwixt 
all,” he said to himself as he 
along, “and soon there would 
all left of me.” 
Ile looked up at the stars, and a sense of 
own soul which he had lost for a 
long time was over him, and along with 
it, a8 a matter of sequence, was the sense 
of God. In his belt were pistols and a 
hunting-knife; over his shoulder, a rifle. 
lle meant to hunt and trap the valuable 
farther off, but when he reached 
the hunting-fields the desire left him. He 
was not a man of sentiment. It simply 
did not appeal to him to hunt, for the sake 
ot profit, his fierce brothers of the out- 


of-doors. 


them 
le Ape dl 
nothing at 


have been 


his 


ume 


Once he had a good chance to 
shoot at a deer, and levelled his rifle, but 
did not fire. Instead of shooting the 
deer, he made his the nearest 
settlement and purchased some venison 
which another man had shot. 
money-belt. Onee, even, he 
killed a bear and had a 


way to 


He wore a 
might have 
valuable skin, 
but let the great shaggy free thing lum- 
ber away. That was in the spring, when 
he had been on the tramp for six months. 

At last he fell in with some men 
m their way to the mines, and he fared 
along with them. They were not the 
kind usually seen on such roads, but 
1 meek set rather intimidated by their 
own adventure, and they had come from 


OF 
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They 


sen, who kept 


the Kast. all rather feared Ander- 


himself to himself even 


while with them, and they had a theory 
that he 
Andersen 


the 


was some criminal. 
filled 


wild 


escaped 
understood, and it 
that a 
Ile knew 
self not hurt these men, 
that had never hurt any- 
thing, and the suspicion as to his evil 
doings seemed to him a fine joke. He 
listened to the prattle of his 
concerning the gold they 
would dig out of the earth, and what they 
would do with it, and he had a sort of 
wonder concerning his own motives for 
joining them. 

Hie was too simple to understand that 
the thirst for gold is in itself as pri- 


him 
ani- 
him- 


humor 
might had. 
that he would 
in reality he 


with grim 


mal have 


Innocent 
companions 


meval a thing as the thirst for freedom, 
inasmuch as gold is often the price of it. 
Then, too, the desire of discovery is as 


old as the world, and Andersen in setting 
himself free had become at once as old 
and as young as the world. It was there- 
fore that he went on with the men to the 
mines. But he was the one of them all 
who made a rich find, although it was 
not for a year’s time, and in the mean 
time there had been hardships which he 
had borne lightly, since he had not born 
them with his soul. Frost-bites which 
do not affect the soul have little sting in 
them, and neither has hunger under burn- 
ing suns. Several of the party suc- 
cumbed, and Andersen surprised them all 
by his roughly tender care of them, al- 
though they still feared him. They eall- 
ed him the wild man. Indeed, he had let 
his hair and beard grow, and was as 
shaggy as a bear, and almost as speech- 
He never talked with his com- 
panions, and none of them knew any- 
thing of his antecedents. 

When he made his great find it was in 
the early spring, and he struck out 
toward home. He did not know why he 
did so, but it seemed a part of his free- 
dom, the natural impulse of a_ living 
thing which has discovered, toward a 
hole of hiding. It was a long and ardu- 
ous journey, but he went on doggedly, 
his pistols in his belt, his rifle over 
shoulder. Except for the” general wild- 
ness of his aspect, largely owing to the 
great growth of his hair and beard, he 
looked no more worn nor old than when 


less. 
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he started. In reality, hardships had not 
injured him in the least. They had 
rather served as a tonic to a peculiar 
nervous nature which civilization had 
been rasping beyond endurance. 

When he reached the outskirts of the 
settlement in which he had lived before 
his exit, he slunk cautiously, as if he had 
been a beast of prey with designs upon 
the folds. However, he was really in no 
danger of discovery. Before his depar- 
ture he had gone clean shaven, and now 
so hirsute was he that his own wife and 
children could not have recognized him. 
There was about the settlement a great 
growth of forest, and in this he con- 
cealed himself. The weather was quite 
warm, and he had no trouble about living 
in the open; all his trouble was the lack 
of food. He had been obliged by neces- 
sity to overcome his dislike to slaughter 
for the sake of food, but even now he 
had a repugnance to it. At last he hit 
upon a plan. Under cover of night he 


stole into the village and robbed a baker’s 
shop, leaving on the counter gold suffi- 
cient to twice pay for what he had taken. 
He also in the same fashion appropriated 
the contents of hen-coops. 


As the summer advanced he built him- 
self a rude shack under the shag of a hill, 
and laid in a stock of fire-wood. It began 
to be known in the settlement that there 
was a wild man living in the woods, but 
as he always paid for Kis raids upon the 
provisions of the place, no rancor was 
aroused against him, and wild things 
awakened no _ particular surprise or 
curiosity in that vicinity, so frequent 
they were, not even that wildest of all 
wild things—a wild man. It is true that 
some mothers lately from the East for- 
bade their children to stray far into the 
woods in the locality where the wild man 
had been seen, but the children them- 
selves, more fearless, made little raids in 
large companies for mutual protection, 
and boasted that they had seen the wild 
man and the wild man’s house, and as- 
tonishing tales, tinctured with their child- 
ish fancy, they told of both. The man, 
in particular, was described as being in 
appearance something like a prehistoric 
giant. Nobody in the settlement dream- 
ed of the true state of the case, and yet 
Adam Andersen had been away only a 
little over a year. Once it happened 
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that his own two young children eae 
with the exploring party, and _ both 
gazed at him round-eyed, from a flower 
ing thicket, and neither dreamed that he 
had ever seen him before. 

That night Andersen had a bad hour. 
The hunger of natural affections was 
upon him again, and crowded out that 
hunger of the soul which kept him 
in the wild. Those two utterly com- 
mon little faces, those young of his 
flesh and blood, but not of his true 
self which he had let loose, had filled him 
with a torture of yearning. He wanted 
his wife and his children and his home. 
Once he started up to try to: put himself 
in fitting trim to go home, and then it 
was over. The smell of the damp spring 
earth, and the multitude of young grow- 
ing things which were the music of the 
first man, were loud in his senses, and 
his own spirit awakened to the life which 
satisfied him. Again, while he loved 
and longed for his wife, he resented his 
bonds, for in bonds she had held him, 
and the children, which were all like her 
rather than like him. He had cut the 
knot of his conditions of life, and he 
realized that not yet could the break 
be made entirely whole, and yet he never 
for one moment lost sight of his family, 
or lost his sense of care over them. He 
slunk on the borders of the fields, to 
make sure that his wife kept the men 
to their work; many a night the house- 
dog barked and howled and strained at 
his leash because he was under the win- 
dows, and they did not know who was 
there, although the youngest boy sug- 
gested fearfully that it might be the 
wild man, and Andersen heard the grate 
of the bolt in the door. 

It was doubtful, when Andersen went 
away that night, moving with a curious 
free padding lope, like a wild animal, 
which he had acquired since he had left 
home, if he had ever in his life loved as 
he did then his wife and children and 
home. But they had become to him as 
the angel with:whom Jacob wrestled for 
the sake of a mystery which was more 
than earth and life and all the natural 
affections thereof. As Andersen re- 
traced his steps to his shack deep in the 
heart of the wood, he even wept a little, 
like a child. It was a damp night, and 
the wind came from the south full of 
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moisture. Presently it began to rain. 
Andersen lay out in the warm rain and 
let it soak through him, and felt the 
winds, and soon the old sense of attain- 
ing his full stature—the sense of freedom 
from trammels which held him to an en- 
cumbering happiness— was over him. 
Still, as he lay there he felt his heart 
dislocated as Jacob felt his hip after 
the angelic encounter. He remembered 
with solicitude that his wife’s face had 
looked thinner and older, that much of 
the look of decision and feminine im- 
periousness which had in reality fed 
upon him had vanished. The woman, 
bereft of her gentle, subservient husband, 
settled back info what she really was— 
a rather incompetent, timid female ‘of 
her species, Adam had overrated her 
capability; her manner had misled him. 
The next year he, covertly observant, 
saw with concern that the fields had be- 
gun to suffer for want of his overlook- 
ing. Still his wife and his children re- 
tained their prosperous air. 

Adam saw that his wife wore a rich 
silk dress, and bonnet loaded with 
flowers, and that she held her head high, 
while her mouth had a pleased, self-con- 
scious expression. He understood her 
thoroughly. He knew that her beautiful 
clothes soothed as with a soothing emol- 
lient any ache in her heart because of 
his desertion of her. She was a type of 
the perfectly common feminine. She 
was a good woman, she kept the Com- 
mandments, but the material frivolity of 
h r had overrun the spiritual, as weeds 
will overrun the flowers of a garden. 
And it was the same with the children, 
who resembled their mother, and it had 
been becoming the same with Adam. He 
had been losing the feeling of his own 
soul, and that from which the soul 
emanates, by reason of these harmless 
and pleasant, but utterly earthly and 
petty, interests. His children were as 
smartly attired as his wife; none. of 
them looked downeast. He realized that 
for the time at least, in this atmosphere 
of religious festivity, and enveloped in 
their fine feathers, they were not troubled 
because of him, and his own misgivings 
were laid at rest. He had placed half of 
his gold which he had diseovered in 
trust, and the interest was to be sent 
quarterly to his wife. He told himself 








that even if she did let the farm go { 
waste, she would have enough. And ther 
was the remainder of his wealth, which |, 
had buried as a dog might have buried 
a bone in a secret place in the woods 
He used very little of it. His needs, th 
needs of a primitive and wild man whic! 
he had become, were few, and most], 
supplied without coin of the realm. In 
summer there were always succulent 
greens, mushrooms, and berries. In win 
ter there was the game which he had now 
forced himself to kill and eat, for say 
agery had returned in a degree with his 
freedom. He really needed little except 
cartridges, and now and then a rough 
garment. 

All this time, although conscious of 
a never-ceasing ache of hunger in the 
earthly heart of him, he had the exalta 
tion of a martyr, the sublime happiness 
of one who forfeits the good for the sake 
of the better, and the consciousness of 
that beyond his earthly life, which had 
been slipping away from him, was never 
lost. Always the wonderful perfume of 
a broken box of ointment was in his nos- 
trils, and his sense of Him for whom it 
had been broken never left him. A re- 
ligion so deep and vast that it seemed to 
furnish his soul with wings toward im- 
mensity possessed him. God and his re- 
lation to Him became more than his rela- 
tion toward his kind. He became in the 
fullest sense himself. His growth, which 
had been checked, again reasserted itself. 

Yet always he kept that watch upon 
that which he had left. Year after 
year the fields which had yielded so 
bountifully under his care suffered. The 
time came when it was hard for him not 
to enter the house and ask his wife what 
it meant, why she did not see to things, 
but he never did. He knew that she had 
enough, even if the broad fields, as finally 
happened, were converted into gardens of 
flaming weeds instead of grain. But soon 
after that—it was now three years since 
his exit—he began to notice that his 
wife no longer went dressed as richly as 
formerly, and that his children were 
even shabby. Then he saw them walk- 
ing when properly they should have been 
riding; and one night, stealing into the 
barn, he found that the horses were all 
gone. He began to ask himself if any- 
thing could have gone wrong with that 
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t money. lle tramped to the nearest 
, and possessed himself of papers, 
found 
whom he 
The money was 
dole out the 
ch he had remaining. He was at his 
s’ end to do so without discovery, but 


what he 


had 


soon enough 

The man in 
| defaulted. 
then 


want 
trusted 
gone. 


began to money 


ramping miles first in one direction, 
n another, he contrived to send it in 
instalments, and he 
ight that 
the flowers on 


irterly with 


dress 


saw 
had a 
her 


his wife new 
bonnet 


w. But the worry was upon him that 


bloomed 


money, since he was using the princi- 
He felt that he 

ould invest the remainder. He tramp- 
ed fiftv miles one spring with the money 


|, would soon be gone. 


oncealed about him, and his pistols in 
s belt, and he it, and it was 
iot long before the investment proved an 
Then he knew that his wife 
d mortgaged the farm. Still, although 
he thought of it all was always with him, 

seemed to his solitude with 
realize himself that which he 


invested 


» Joss. 


live in 
God, and 
should. be. 

But finally 


pvVilig and 


the time 
listening he 


when by 
found out that 
live much longer 


came 
his fanrily not 
them. 
the 
shadows of the woods, he saw his wife and 
his slender daughters and eldest boy try- 
ing to plough the fields with an old horse 
which they had hired. That 
much for him. There was a man in the 
settlement who had owed him money for 
Andersen had returned to the 
notions of right and wrong. 
lhat night he went to the great barn of 
the man who owed him, and got out two 
stout and he: worked all 
plonghing his fields.. In the morning, 
the deserted wife saw what had 
heen done, she thought it was the work 
of a benevolent neighbor, a widower, who 
had for some time been: making advances 
to her. There had been a well-grounded 
that Andersen. was dead.. How- 
Andersen’s wife would not. listen 
to the man, and although she sawr with 
delight the work done, on her fields}. still 
she made up her mjnd that she would 
not admit any knowledge of the man 
who had done it> Adam worked night 
after night, and it was the seventh night 


for 
afternoon, slouching along in 


unless something done 


(one 


was 


was too 


vears. 


simplest 


horses, night 


when 


re port 
ever, 


Or 
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that his second daughter discovered him. 
He was working quite near the house, and 
guiding the horses in silence, yet it was 
bright moonlight, and the girl, who 
nervous wakeful, looked out 
He heard her shriek, and 
hurried with the horses out of the field. 

The girl ran down to her mother, who 
slept on 


was 
and and 


saw him. 


the ground-floor, and she was 
wat. 
mother! oh, mother!” she eried, catching 
her breath. 


fairly gasping in hysteries. 


Her mother, white and gasping also, 
rose up in bed and looked at her. 

‘It is the wild man who is ploughing 
our fields,” said the girl, choking. 

“1 don’t believe it.” 

“Yes; I saw him. Tis beard blew out 
like a flag as he walked behind the horses.” 

“1 don’t believe it. You were dream- 
ing. It was Silas Edgett.” 

“No, it the 
him.” 

The night Adam did 
He felt that it was of no use. He knew 
they would all be on the watch. He 
waited. He thought, if he waited, they 
might cease to watch. On the third 
night he stole up to barn of the 


was wild man. I saw 


next not come. 


the 


neighbor whose horses he had borrowed, 
and caught the gleam of a lantern from 
the wide-open doors. 


They, too, were on 
the watch. They had discovered that 
their horses had been used. He waited 
still three days longer, and made a third 
attempt. Passing his wife’s house, skirt- 
ing like a shadow the edge of the woods 
which bordered the road, he distinctly 
saw the windows; he 
kept on to the barn, and there was still 
the lantern gleam. A man was actually 
pacing like a sentinel before the open 
door. He retreated. The next day he 
left his shack, taking with him his 
scanty possessions, for he had a presenti- 
ment. He was quite right. The sheriff 
had been sent for, and that very night his 
shack was visited, but the wild man had 
gone, After all, there was nothing very 
serious in the charge against him. He 
had merely borrowed without leave a 
man’s horses and ploughed the fields of a 
poor deserted woman. The widower who 
was her covert admirer advised the with- 
drawal -of the search party, without 
further efforts to find the man. 

The next day but one, Adam returned 


white gleams in 
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is shack, but he was in despair. 
had come which he had foreseen. 
day he sat on a ledge of stone near 
shack, reflecting. It was a beautiful 
in spring, and a sudden warm spell 
| brought out the leaves on the trees. 
feet were sunken in a bed of wild 
rs. He heard running water and 
: of birds, and it seemed to him thai 
ilso heard something else—the trump- 
f freedom of life and earth which 
a man to the battle-field of God. 
he knew that the time was come 
n he must return to the trammels of 
and happiness and anxiety, which 

; day and generation had made incum- 
bent upon him, and which, although his 

ul after a manner delighted in them, 

e yet not the best for a man of his 

nd who had in him the memory of the 
old which is the-new. 

It was late afternoon when Adam rose 
up and entered his shack and got out 
a razor and a bit of looking-glass which 
he had kept all this time, and he shaved 
himself and eut his hair. Then he put 
on a decent suit of clothes which he had 
also kept, and when it was all done he 
looked a thin and meek man, and not 
one to ever kick over his traces of life. 
Then he left his shack, and went along 
the road toward his old home. He 
stopped at the house of a man who owned 

mule, a half-mile from his own home, 
and found the man’s wife at home, and 
bargained with her, with a little money 
he had left, for the hire of the mule for 
a few days. These people were new- 
comers in the settlement and did not 
know him, but the woman looked at him 
wonderingly when he told her what fields 
he wished to plough. 
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Sut,” she said, “I thought that man 
was dead. I thought he ran away and 
died.” 

“ No,” said Adam, “he is alive.” 

‘But they told me he died,” persisted 
the woman.” 

“ No, he is alive.” 

“ Are you him?” asked the woman. 

“Yes, I am,” replied Adam, and left 
the woman gaping after him as he went 
away with the mule. She half feared 
that she had seen a ghost; then she 
looked at the solid silver in her hand. 

Adam went on, leading the mule with 
his ragged sides. He was a strong 
mule, although he showed those ragged 
patches. Adam went, when he had 
reached his old home, into the barn 
and got the plough, and the dog strain- 
ed at his leash to get at him, barking 
with joy. 

Adam’s wife and children in the house 
heard the dog bark and ran out, and 
there was Adam ploughing the field,—a 
small, meek-faced man with an expression 
of sublime patience and love. Adam’s 
wife screamed. 

“Tt is your father come back!” she 
cried out. Then she and the slender 
young girls and the little boys all ran 
out in the field and up to Adam, and he 
turned from his ploughing and clasped 
his wife and then his children in his 
arms, and his face was beaming, and his 
heart aching with excess of joy, and his 
leash was upon him again. 

But he still had the sense of blessing 
which had come to him from his wrest- 
ling with that which was the holiest and 
best of earth and humanity, but which 
had come between himself and the best 
of himself. 
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Has passed away; 


N° peak to hide his splendor, till the day 


No dial shade of any tree or flower 
To mark the hour: 
A wave his orient cradle, and a wave 
His western grave. 
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The School of Life 


BY HENRY 


ANY fine things have been said on 
M Commencement days about “ The 
American Scholar,” “The Value 
of Learning,” “ The Influence of Univer- 
sities,” “The Woman’s College,” and 
other subjects bearing on the relation of 
education to life. But the most impor- 
tant thing, the key-word of the problem, 
which needs not only to be said, but also 
to be understood and remembered, is that 
Life itself is the Great School. 

The whole framework of things visible 
and invisible, wherein we mysteriously 
find ourselves perceiving, reflecting, rea- 
soning, desiring, choosing, and acting, is 
designed and fitted (so far at least as it 
concerns us and reveals itself to us) to 
be a place of training and enlightenment 
for the human race through the unfold- 
ing and development of human persons 
like you and me. 

For no other purpose are these won- 
drous potencies of perception and emotion, 
thought and will, housed within walls of 
flesh and shut in by doors of sense, but 
that we may learn to set them free and 
lead them out. For no other purpose are 
we beset with attractions and repulsions, 
obstacles and allurements, helps and 
hardships, tasks, duties, pleasures, per- 
sons, books, machines, plants, animals, 
houses, forests, storm and sunshine, water 
fresh and salt, fire wild and tame, a 
various earth, a mutable heaven, and an 
intricate humanity, but that we may be 
instructed in the nature of things and 
people, and rise by knowledge and sym- 
pathy into a fuller and finer life. Facts 
are teachers. Experiences are lessons. 
Friends are guides. Teaching itself is 
a method of learning. Work is a master. 
Love is an interpreter. Joy carries a 
divining-rod and discovers hidden foun- 
tains. Sorrow is an astronomer and 
shows us the stars. What I have lived 
I really know; and what I really know 
I partly own (partly, because the be- 
ginning of knowledge is the perception 
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of its own limits); and so begirt with 
what I know and what I own, I move 
through my curriculum, elective and ;- 
quired, gaining nothing but what I leary. 
at once instructed and examined by ever) 
duty and every pleasure. 

It is a mistake to say, “ To-day educa- 
tion ends; to-morrow life begins.” Thi. 
process is continuous: the idea into tlc 
thought, the thought into the action, the 
action into the character. When 
mulberry seed falls into the ground aid 
germinates, it begins to be transformed 
into silk. This view of life as a process 
of education was held by the two great 
races of antiquity—the two races in whose 
deep hearts the stream of modern progrcss 
takes its rise—the two races whose ener) 
of spirit and strength of self-restraint 
have kept the world from sinking into t\x 


dream-lit torpor of the mystic East, or 
whirling into the blind, restless activity 
of the barbarian West. 

What is it but the idea of the Schoo! 
of Life that sings through the words of 
the Hebrew psalmist’—“I wiil instruct 
thee and teach thee in the way whic 


thou shalt go. I will guide thee with 
mine eye. Be ye not as the horse or is 
the mule, whose mouth must be held in 
with bit and bridle lest they come neur 
unto thee.” This warning against (|. 
mulish attitude which turns life int: 2 
process of punishment,—this praise 0 
the eye-method which is the triumph 0 
teaching,—these are the notes of a won- 
derful and world-wide school. It is the 
same view of life that shines throu! 
Plato’s noble words: “ This, then, mu-' 
be our notion of the just man, that even 
when he is in. poverty or sickness, « 

any other seeming misfortune, all thi:.- 
in the end work together for good \ 
him in life and death; for the gods hav 
a care of any one whose desire is to |«- 
come just and to be like God, as far as 
man can attain His likeness, by the pur- 
suit of virtue.” 
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it always, indeed, does the Greek use 

trong an ethical emphasis. For him 

dominant idea is the unfolding of 

on, the clarifying of the process of 

ight and imagination. His ideal is 

in who sees things as they are, and 

rstands their nature, and feels beau- 

nd follows truth. It is the Hebrew 

hammers home the nail of righteous- 

The foundations of his school are 

tablets on which the Divine Law is 

rribed. The ideal of his education is 

power to distinguish between good 

| evil, and the will to choose the good, 

| the strength to stand by it. Life, 

his apprehension, fulfils its purpose 

n the development of a man who walks 

uprightly and keeps the Commandments. 

schylus and Ezekiel lived in the 
me century. 

Reason and Righteousness: what more 
can the process of life do to justify it- 
self than to unfold these two splendid 
flowers on the tree of our humanity? 
What third idea is there that the third 
great race, the Anglo-Saxon, may con- 
ceive, and cherish, and bring to blossom 
fruition? There is only one: the 
of Service. Too much the sweet 
reasonableness of the Greek ideal tended 
to foster an intellectual isolation: 
much the strenuous righteousness of the 
Hebrew ideal gave shelter to the microbe 
of Pharisaism. It was left for the Anglo- 
Saxon race, quickened by the new word 
and the new life of a Divine Teacher, 
to claim for the seed an equal glory 
with the flower and the fruit: to perceive 
that righteousness is not reasonable, and 
reason is not righteous, unless they are 
both eommunicable and serviceable; to 
say that the highest result of our human 
experience is to bring forth finer and 
better men and women able and willing 
to give of that which makes them better 


and 


id 
1dea 


too 


to the world in which they live. This 
the ultimate word concerning the 
School of Life. I catch its inspiring 


note in the question of that very noble 
gentleman, Sir Philip Sidney, who said, 
‘To what purpose should our thoughts 
he directed to various kinds of knowledge 
unless room be afforded for putting it 
nto practice, so that public advantage be 
the result ?” 

This, then, is what the education of 
life is to bring out: Reason, Righteous- 
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ness, and Service. But if life itself be 
the school, what becomes of our colleges 
and universities? They are, or they 
ought to be, simply preparatory institu- 
tions to fit us to go on with our educa- 
tion. Not what do they teach, but how 
do they prepare us to learn ’—that is the 
important question. I measure a college 
not by the height of its towers, nor by 
the length of its examination papers, nor 
by the pride of its professors, but chiefly 
by the docility of its graduates. I dg 
not ask, where did you leave off, but are 
you ready to go on? Graduation is not 
a stepping-out; it is either a stepping-up, 
—gradu ad gradum,—a promotion to a 
higher class, or a dropping to a lower 
one. The cause for which a student is 
dropped may be invincible ignorance, in- 
curable frivolity, or obstructive and con- 
strictive learning. 

“One of the benefits of a college edu- 
cation,” says Emerson, “is to show a 
boy its little avail.” Hamilton and 
Jefferson and Madison and Adams and 
Webster were college men. But Frank- 
lin and Washington and Marshall and 
Clay and Lincoln were not. A college 
education is good for those who can di- 
gest it. 

The academic atmosphere has its dan- 
gers, of which the greatest are a certain 
illusion of infallibility, a certain fever 
of intellectual jealousy, and a certain 
dry idolatry of schedules and _pro- 
grammes. But these infirmities hardly 
touch the mass of students, busy with 
their athletics, their societies, their 
youthful pleasures. The few who are 
affected more seriously ‘are usually cured 
by contact. with the larger world. Most 
of the chronic cases occur among those 
who really never leave the preparatory 
institution, but pass from the class to 
the instructor’s chair, and from that to 
the professorial cathedra, and so along 
the spiral, bounded ever by the same 
curve and steadily narrowed inward. 

Specialists we must have, and to-day we 
are told that a successful specialist must 
give his whole life to the study of the 
viscosity of electricity, or the value of 
the participial infinitive, or some such 
pin-point of concentration. For this a 
secluded and cloistered life may be neces- 
sary. But let us have room also in our 
colleges for teachers who have been out 
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in the world, and touched life on differ- 
ent sides, and taken part in various 
labors, and carried burdens, and been 
buffeted, and learned how other men live, 
and what they need. Great is the special- 
ist and precious! but I think we still 
have a use for masters of the old type, 
who knew many things, and were broad- 
ened by experience, and had the pow- 
er of vital inspiration, and could start 
their pupils onward and upward through 
the struggles and triumphs of a life- 
long education. 

There is much discussion nowadays of 
the subjects which may be, or perhaps 
must be, taught in a college. A part, at 
least, of the controversy is futile. For 
the main problem is not one of subjects, 
but of aim and method. “ Liberal 
studies,” says one of the finest of living 
English teachers, “ pursued in an illiberal 
spirit fall below the mechanical arts in 
dignity and worth.” 

There are two ways of teaching any 
subject: one opens the mind, the other 
closes it. The mastery of the way to do 


things is the accomplishment that counts 
for future work . I like the teacher who 
shows me not merely where he stands, 


but how he got there, and encourages and 
equips me to find my own way through 
the maze of books and the tangled thickets 
of human opinion. Rules are good, and 
definitions are useful, and a supply of 
sound and trustworthy judgments on va- 
rious subjects is like a traveller’s stock of 
condensed provisions: but best of all is a 
knowledge of the art of travel, how to 
use maps and follow indications, how 
to choose the best road and keep it, how 
to get the good of the journey and reach 
the goal. 

Let us keep our colleges and universi- 
ties true to their function, which is pre- 
paratory and not final. Let us not ask 
of them a yearly output of “ finished 
scholars.” The very phrase has a mor- 
tuary sound, like an epitaph. He who 
can learn no more has not really learned 
anything. What we want is not finished 
scholars but equipped learners; minds 
that can give and take; intellects not 
cast in a mould but masters of a method; 
people who are ready to go forward wisely 
toward a larger wisdom. 

The chief benefit that a good student 
may get in a good college is not a definite 
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amount of Greek and Latin, mat)).- 
matics and chemistry, botany and 2 
ogy, history and logic, though this in j;- 
self is good. But far better is the power 
to apprehend and distinguish, to weieh 
evidence and interpret facts, to think 
clearly, to infer carefully, to imagine 
vividly. Best of all is a sense of the 
unity of knowledge, a reverence for {}) 
naked truth, a perception of the varicty 
of beauty, a feeling of the significa). 
of literature, and a wider sympathy with 
the upward-striving, dimly groping, pcr- 
plexed, and dauntless life of man. 

I will not ask whether such a result 
of college training has any commerc':| 
value, whether it enables one to command 
a larger wage in the market - place, 
whether it opens the door to wealth, or 
fame, or social distinction; nor even 
whether it increases the chance of win- 
ning a place in the aristocracy of “ W/ 
Who.” These questions are treasonable to 
the very idea of education, which aims 1:1 
at a marketable product, but at a vital 
development. The one thing certain ani 
important is that those who are really 
nurtured and disciplined and enlightened 
in any college enter the School of Life 
with an advantage. They are “ well pre- 
pared,” as we say. They are fitted to go 
on with their education in reason and 
righteousness and service, under the 
Great Master. 

I do not hold with the modern epiyram 
that “the true university is a library.” 
Through the vast wilderness of books 
flows the slender stream of literature, 
and often there is need of guidance t 
find and follow it. Only a genius or 
an angel can safely be turned loose in a 
library to wander at will. 

There is a certain kind of reading 
that is little better than an idle halt, 
a substitute for thought. Of many 
books it may be said that they are 
nothing but the echoes of echoing 
echoes. If a good book be, as Mil- 
ton said, “the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit,.embalmed and _ tres: 
ured,” still the sacred relie, as in the 
vial of St. Januarius at Naplesg remains 
solid and immovable. It needs a kind 
of miracle to make it liquefy and flow, 
—the miracle of interpretation and inspi- 
ration,— wrought most often by the living 
voice of a wise master, communicating 
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to the young heart the wonderful secret 
that some books are alive. Never shall I 
forget the “ Open Sesame” which I first 
rd in the reading of Milton’s Comus 
my father, and of Cicero’s Letters 
my old Latin professor. 
[he Greeks learned the alphabet from 
the Phenicians. But the Phenicians 
used it for contracts, bills of lading, and 
accounts; the Greeks for poetry and 
philosophy. Contracts and accounts of 
kinds are for filing. Literature is of 
ne kind only: the interpretation of life 
nd nature, through the imagination, in 
clear and personal words of power and 
charm; and this is for reading. 

lo get the good of the library in the 
School of Life you must bring into it 
something better than a mere taste for 
reading. You must bring the power to 
read, between the lines, behind the words, 
beyond the horizon of the printed page. 
St. Philip’s question to the Chamberlain 
of Ethiopia was crucial: “ Understandest 
thou what thou readest ?” 

[ want books not to pass the time, 
but to fill it with beautiful thoughts and 
images, to enlarge my world, to give me 
new friends in the spirit, to purify my 
ideals and make them clear, to show me 
the loeal color of unknown regions and 
the bright stars of immortal truth. 

Time is wasted if we read too much 
looking-glass fiction, books about our own 
class and place and period, stories of 
Ameriean college life, society novels, 
tales in which our own conversation is 
repeated and our own prejudices are em- 
bodied,—kodak prints, gramophone cyl- 
inders. I prefer the real voice, the vis- 
ible faee, things which I can see and 
hear for myself without waiting for Miss 
Arabella Tompkins’s report of them. I 
wish to go abroad, to hear new messages, 

meet new people, to get a fresh point 
f view, to revisit other ages, to listen 

» the oracles of Delphi and drink deep 
f the springs of Pieria. The only writer 
who ean tell me anything of real value 
about my familiar environment is the 
genius who shows me that, after all, it 
is not familiar, but strange, wonderful, 
‘rowded with secrets unguessed and pos- 
sibilities unrealized. 

The two things best worth writing 
about in poetry and fiction are the sym- 
bols of nature and the passions of the 


he 
’ 
by 
} 
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human heart. I want also an essayist 
who will clarify life by gentle illumina- 
tion and lambent humor; a philosopher 
who will help me see the reason of things 
apparently unreasonable; a historian who 
will show me how peoples have risen and 
fallen; and a biographer who will let me 
touch the hand of the great and the 
good. This is the magic of literature. 
This is how real books help to edycate us 
in the School of Life. 

There is no less virtue, but rather 
more, in events, tasks, duties, obligations, 
to unfold and develop our nature. The 
difference is not between working people 
and thinking people, but between people 
who work without thinking and people 
who think while they work. What is 
it that you have to do? To weave cloth, 
to grow fruit, to sell bread, to make a 
fire, to prepare food, to nurse the sick, 
to keep house? It matters not. Your 
task brings you the first lesson of reason, 
—that you must deal with things as they 
are, not as you imagine them or desire 
them to be. Wet wood will not burn. 
Fruit-trees must have sunshine. Heavy 
bread will not sell. Sick people have 
whims. Empty cupboards yield no din- 
ner. The house will not keep itself. 
Platitudes, no doubt; but worth more for 
education than many a metaphysical 
theory or romantic dream. For when 
we face these things and realize their 
meaning, they lead us out of the folly 
of trying to live in such a world as we 
would like it to be, and make us live in 
the world which is. 

“Let us follow the argument whither- 
soever it leads us,” said Plato. That was 
the spirit that made Greek philosophy 
triumphant. Let us deal with the facts 
in their unmistakable verity. That is 
the spirit that makes a reasonable, fear- 
less, temperate, serviceable manhood and 
womanhood. Orchids feed on air: apple- 
trees, on earth. Men and women grow 
when they are rooted in reality. 

The mystic visions of the Orient are a 
splendid pageant. But for guidance I 
follow Socrates, whose gods were too 
noble to deceive or masquerade, whose 
world was a_ substantial embodiment 
of divine ideals, and whose men and 
women were not playthings of Chance 
or Fate, but living souls, working, 
struggling, fighting their way towards 
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victory. I do not wish to stay with 
the nurse and hear fairy-tales. I 
submit to the School of Life. In the 
presence of the mysteries of pain and 
suffering, under the pressure of disaster 
and disease, I turn not for counsel to 
some Scythian soothsayer, but to a calm, 
wise teacher like Hippocrates, who says: 
“As for me I think that these maladies 
are divine like all others, but that none 
is more divine or more human than 
another. Each has its natural princi- 
ple, and none exists without its natu- 
ral cause.” 

The spirit which faces the facts is 
intellectual fortitude. And fortitude is 
the sentinel and guardian virtue; with- 
out it all the other virtues are in peril. 
Daring is inborn, and often born 
blind. But fortitude is implanted, nur- 
tured, unfolded in the School of Life. 
I praise the marvellous courage of the 
human heart, enduring evils, facing per- 
plexities, overcoming obstacles, rising 
after a hundred falls, building up what 
gravity pulls down, toiling at tasks never 
finished, relighting extinguished fires, and 
hoping all things. I find fault with By- 
ron’s line, “ fair women and brave men,” 
—for women are not less brave than men, 
but often more, though in a different 
way. Life itself takes them in hand, 
these delicate and gracious creatures, and 
if they are worthy and willing, true 
scholars of experience, educates them in 
a heroism of the heart, which suffers all 
the more splendidly because it is sensi- 
tive, and conquers fear all the more 
gloriously because it is timorous. 

The obstinacy of the materials with 
which we have to deal, in all kinds of 
human work, has an educational value. 
Some one has called it “the total de- 
pravity of inanimate things.” The phrase 
would be final if depravity could be con- 
ceived as beneficent. No doubt a world 
in which matter never got out of place 
and became dirt; in which iron had no 
flaws and wood no cracks; in which gar- 
dens had no weeds and food grew ready 
cooked; in which clothes never wore out 
and washing was as easy as the adver- 
tisements describe it; in which the right 
word was not hard to find, and rules had 
no exceptions, and things never went 
wrong, would be a much easier world to 
live in. But for purposes ef training 
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and development it would be worth n 
ing at all. It is the resistance that } 1: 
us on our mettle: it is the conques 
the reluctant stuff that educates 
worker. I wish you enough difficul: 
to keep you well and make you st: 
and skilful. 

No one can get the full benefit of +} 
School of Life who does not welc 
the silent and deep instruction of Nature. 
This earth on which we live, thes 
heavens above us, these dumb compani 
of our work and play, this wondrous | 
ing furniture and blossoming drapery 
our school-room,—all have their lessons to 
impart. But they will not do their teach- 
ing swiftly and suddenly; they will not 
let us master their meaning in a sing) 
course, or sum it all up in a single 
treatise. Slowly, gradually, with infinit: 
reserves, with delicate confidences, as if 
they would prolong the instruction that 
we may not forsake their companionship, 
they yield up their significance to th 
student who loves them. 

The scientific study of nature is often 
commended on merely practical grounds. 
I would honor and praise it for higher 
reasons, for its power to train the senses 
in the habit of veracious observation, for 
its corrective influence upon the audacity 
of a logic which would attempt to evolv: 
the camel from the inner consciousness 
of a philosopher, for its steadying, quict- 
ing effect upon the mind. Poets have 
indulged too often in supercilious sneers 
at the man of science, the natural phi- 
losopher. Thus Wordsworth calls him 


“a fingering slave,— 
One that would peep and botanize 
Upon his mother’s grave.” 


The contempt is ill founded; the sneer 


is indiscriminate. It is as if one should 
speak of the poet as 


A man of trifling breath,— 
One that would flute and sorneteer 
About his sweetheart’s death. 


Is there any more danger of narrowing 
the-mind in the patient scrutiny of plants 
and birds than in the, investigation 
of ancient documents and annals, or tlic 
study of tropes, metaphors, and metres! 
Is it only among men of science that we 
ean find pettiness, and irascibility, and 
domineering omniscience; or do they 
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netimes occur among historians and 
ets? It seems to me that there are no 
re serene and admirable intelligences 
in those which are often found among 
true naturalists. How fine and en- 
viable is their lifelong pursuit of their 
sen subject. What mind could be 
happier in its kingdom than that of an 
Agassiz or a Guyot? What life more 
beautiful and satisfying than that of a 
Linneus or an Audubon ? 
But for most of us these advanced 
irses are impossible; what we must 
tent ourselves with is not really 
rthy to be ealled nature-study; it is 
ply nature-kindergarten. We learn a 
tle about the movement of stars and 
uds, a few names of trees and flowers 
nd birds; some of the many secrets of 
eir life and growth; just the words of 
syllable, that is all; and then if we 
wise and teachable, we walk with 
Nature, and let her breathe into our 
earts those lessons of humility, and pa- 
tienee, and confidence, and good cheer, 
nd tranquil resignation, and temperate 
, which are her “ moral lore,”—lessons 
hich lead her scholars onward through 
merry youth and a strong maturity and 
serene old age, and prepare them by the 
pure fellowship of this world for the en- 
ment of a better. 
he social environment, the human 
ntaet in all its forms, plays a large 
irt in the School of Life. “ The city 
structs men,” said Simonides. Conver- 
tion is an exchange of ideas: this 
what distinguishes it from gossip 
chatter. 
The organization of work, the division 
f labor, implies and should secure a mu- 
ial education of the workers. Some day, 
hen this is better understood, the cap- 
talist will be enlightened and the labor- 
nion civilized. Even the vexed prob- 
m of domestic service is capable of 
vielding educational results to those who 
re busy with it; the employer may learn 
mething of the nature of fair dealing, 
he responsibilities of command, the es- 
sential difference between a carpet-sweep- 
g machine and the girl who pushes it; 
nd the servant may learn something of 
ie dignity of doing any kind of work 
cll, and the virtue of self-respecting 
obedience, and the sweet reasonableness 
f performing the task that is paid for. 
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I do not think much of the analogy 
between human society and the beehive 
or the ant-hill, which certain writers are 
now elaborating in symbolistic fashion. It 
passes over and ignores the vital problem 
which is ever pressing upon us humans— 
the problem of reconciling personal 
claims with the claims of the race. 
Among the bees and the ants, so far as 
we can see, the community is all: the 
individual is nothing. There are no per- 
sonal aspirations to suppress; no con- 
scious conflicts of duty and desire; no 
dreams, even, of a better kind of hive, 
a new and perfected formicary. It is 
only to repeat themselves, to keep the 
machine going, to reproduce the same 
hive, the same ant-hill, that these perfect 
communisms blindly strive. But human 
society is less perfect and therefore more 
promising. The highest achievements of 
humanity come from something which, 
so far as we know, bees and ants do not 
possess: the sense of imperfection, the 
desire of advance. Ideals must be per- 
sonal before they can become communal. 
It was not until the rights of the in- 
dividual were perceived and recognized, 
including the right to the pursuit of 
happiness, that the vision of a free and 
noble state, capable of progress, dawned 
upon mankind. 

Life teaches all but the obstinate 
and mean how to find a place in such a 
state, and grow therein. A true love of 
others is twinned with a right love of self 
—that is, a love for the better part, the 
finer, nobler self, the man that is 


“to arise in me, 
That the man that I am may cease to be.” 


Individualism is a fatal poison. But 
individuality is the salt of the common 
life. You may have to live in a crowd, 
but you do not have to live like it, nor 
to subsist on its food. You may have 
your own orchard. You may drink at a 
hidden spring. Be yourself if you would 
serve others. 

Learn also how to appraise criticism, 
to value enmity, to get the good of being 
blamed and evil-spoken of. A soft social 
life is not likely to be very noble. You 
ean hardly tell whether your faiths and 
feelings are real until they are attacked. 

But take care that you defend them 
with an open mind and by right. reason. 


a ananassae 


=. 
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HARPER’S 
You are entitled to a 
but not to 
of the 


point of view, 
the centre 
Prejudice, more than 
anything else, robs life of its educational 
value. I knew a who maintained 
that the chief obstacle to the triumph 
of Christianity was the practice of in- 
fant baptism. 


announce it as 
universe, 


man 


I heard a woman say that 
no one who ate with his knife could be 
a gentleman. Hopeless scholars, these! 

What we call society is very narrow. 
But life is very broad. It includes “the 
whole world of God’s cheerful, fallible 
men and women.” It is not only the 
famous people and the well-dressed people 
who are worth meeting. It is every one 
The 
scholar has something to say to me, if 
he be alive. But I would hear also the 
traveller, the manufacturer, the soldier, 
the good workman, the forester, the vil- 
lage school-teacher, the nurse, the quiet 
observer, the unspoiled child, the skil- 
ful housewife. I knew an old German 
woman, livi g in a tenement, who said, 
“My heart is a little garden, and God 
is planting flowers there.” 

“Il faut cultiver son jardin,’—yes, but 
not only that. One should learn also 
to enjoy the neighbor’s garden, however 
small; the roses straggling over the fence, 
the scent of lilacs drifting across the road. 


who has something to communicate. 
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There is a great complaint nowad 
about the complication of life, « 
cially in its social and material asjx 
It is bewildering, confusing, overst) 
ing. It the 
quillity necessary to 


destroys temper of tr 
education. 
simple life is reeommended (and right 
as a refuge from this trouble. But 
haps we need to understand a little 1 
clearly what simplicity is. It 
consist merely in 
garments, the 


I 


does 
low ceilings, | 
and absence of b 
a-brac. 

Life may be complicated in a log cal 
There is a conventionalism of the P 
istines as well as of the Athenians. 
country town, with its set formulas 
propriety, its minute etiquette, its sub 
rivalries, its undercurrents of gossip, 
its inveterate convolutions of prejudi: 
may be as complicated as the Lal 
rinth itself. 

The real simplicity is not outward, but 
inward. It consists in singleness of aim, 
clearness of vision, directness of purpose, 
openness of mind, cheerfulness of spirit, 
sincerity of taste and affection, gentle 
candor of speech, and loyalty to the best 
that we know. I have seen it in a hut. 
I have seen it in a palace. It is th 
bright ornament and badge of the best 
scholars in the School of Life. 


Song 


ROBERT LOVEMAN 


BY 


HE dark is dying, dying, 
Weary, faint, forlorn, 
I fling my casement open 
To clasp the virgin Morn. 


And now the Day is dying— 
She that I love, I swear, 
But see,—th’ Evening woman, 
With star-dust in her hair. 








v 





One of Life’s Paradoxes 


BY ABBY 


ON’T tell me, if it distresses you.” 
| ) “Yes: we must start right. | 
don’t mind its distressing me,” 
neither could catch a smile just then, 
“so much as admitting the compliment 
to him. He wasn’t worth it. I 
thought he was, you understand. 


never 
And | 
It is humiliating that 
was true and that it! And 
now to have to hurt you with it, John!” 
“Don’t take it so hard, dear. I under- 
stand. Don’t.” 
“Tlow good you are! 


ought against it. 


he knew 


That’s only an- 
You don’t know 
Don’t 
puzzled, at 
“don't 


other reason I’m sorry. 
how a girl prizes her first bloom. 
looked up, 
embarrassed face 


you ”—she his 


moved, you 
care about it ¢” 

He did not try to belittle what he felt 
she exaggerated. Her high key was part 
of her exquisiteness and preciousness for 
“ But certainly now we can forget 
Perhaps if it hadn’t been for 
him you never would have cared for a 
dull chap like me.” 


him. 
about it. 


Yes. It 
taught me values and how to judge them: 
how to appreciate a man like you,—bless 
your heart!” Marcia just missed being 
pretty. Her mouth was bad- full, 
with full chin and throat; an ugly mouth, 
but sensitive. 


“There is something in that. 


too 


The fine eyes had a tinge of 
melancholy in their thoughtfulness. And 
the ugly mouth and beautiful eyes had 
the sweetest, tenderest smile imaginable. 
She poured it over him now. “Still...” 

The regret, the wish, remained. Often, 
in the first of their marriage, 
memory thrilled her with longing for the 
glory and the dream. It was not the man 
she regretted, but if only she could have 
eared for John that way, too. Dear old 


years 


John! as if she could love him any more. 
jut no contrition for the thought quite 
denied it, nor the admission of it that was 
in her attempts to make amends to him 
for the lack, in her incense, of the ulti- 
mate sweetness,—which he never missed. 
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ROACH 


With the high opinion one has of what 
he does not understand, and the admira- 
tion for what 


sidered 


do, John con- 
remarkable woman. 
The compliments her music brought, her 


he cannot 
her a very 
taste for the poets, her cult of art, drew 
such pride of loyalty as sometimes made 
her feel foolish. But in their evenings 
wanted tunes, or, better still, 
cribbage. Needed to rest his mind after 
the office, he and to Marcia blocks 
would have been about as diverting. 


alone he 
said; 


‘You do the society and culture,” he 
told her, “and let me pay the bills and 
That suits But if 
Shakespeare her 
mind all day, they would not stay off hep 
tongue at night. 


admire you. me,” 


Chopin and were on 
And then John grew 
sleepy by eight o’clock. 

Once the study of woman was to hold 
the favor of her lord. Now the fetish is 
its beginning her 
struggle was to catch up; shortly in many 
First and last it 
is the woman who makes the effort, who 
modifies, One by one Marcia 
like 
a beggar of the Orient, maiming herself 
John did 
Things had always suited him. 
never bothered about their dissimi- 
If he had formulated it at all, 
he would have thought they had enough 
as it was, and Marcia could see what she 
liked at the matinées. But to Marcia a 
thing unshared with him was half spoiled. 
Love meant so much, she wanted it to 
mean everything. She insisted on hang- 
ing the shrine of the Most Beneficent 
Presence with the trivialities of life. 

The upshot was restlessness, lack of 
occupation, a little condescension in her 
tenderness, a little self-pity in her de- 
votion. 

Then the boy came. 

Marcia forgot that 
when conscious of a 


companionship. In 
cases she outstripped. 


sacrifices. 


gave up her interests for domesticity 


for the sake of her profession. 
not know. 
Ie 


larities. 


never morning 
she woke strange 
little presence near her arm that thrilled 
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John looked worn. He 
seemed actually to have borne half of 
everything for her. With that ineffable 
smile of hers, she closed her eyes again 
on security and content. To think she 
had the piano and the 
Ladies Literary Society against this! 


like a caress. 


ever weighed 


Edith, three years younger, was accept- 


ed as her share of work. She reflected 
gratefully that the very absence of fine 
frenzy was what made this sweet ration- 
ality possible. 

Life had her what she lacked 
judgment to keep for herself,—an indi- 
vidual interest. For, through John’s 
office her nursery years, his even 
success never sought her participation, 
and he left the children to her, sure that 
she knew more of measles, manners, and 
spelling; and very much impressed by her 
ideas of “control,” “ discipline,” “ de- 
velopment,” “elimination,” — especially 
with such model youngsters to show for 
it! Around them her ambitions and 
idealizations settled. She could afford 
now to have her husband merely one of 
the essential, taken-for-granted good 
things of life, like food and light. 

The summer Ward passed—barely— 
for the high school, his father took him 
down to the warehouse for the holidays. 
Time the boy began some practical train- 
ing, he said; and Marcia agreed. The 
boy himself liked better to do things with 
hands than head. The novelty and im- 
portance of business caught him. He was 
at an age when school seems simply a 
prison from life. As September came 
closer, notch by notch, he had so much to 
say about it that one day his father took 
him up with, “ Well, what do you say to 
staying with me, then ?” 

It was so summary, so unprecedent- 
ed, for John to take a hand with the 
children ! 

“T never dreamed of your considering 
it,” Marcia said to him, alone. “ I thought 
we agreed that a foundation education at 
least was essential.” 

“ Oh, he has that. 
ever got.” 

“T always hoped,” she said, skilfully, 
“that we could give the children more 
than either of us had.” 

“That’s the idea exactly. 
give the boy a start. 
grind. 


given 


and 


He has as much as I 


Td like to 
Mine was such a 
And since he likes business—” 
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“Isn't he young to know what he likes ? 
There’s no need for him to decide yet 

“Except that he can’t begin too yours 
what he means to do. People waste 4, 
much time these days getting ready; | 
best preparation for doing a thing 
to begin doing it. And if he’s his 
ther’s son—” 

“ Mayn’t he be a little his mother’s’ 
Sometimes I think Edith is more your 
child and Ward mine, and that his knack 
at drawing —” 

“Oh, they all go through that. don’t 
they? Like whooping-cough and writing 
valentines. Ward never got much out of 
hooks. I don’t believe he’d get hold of 
Greek and logarithms.” 

“A manual course, then,” she plead 
ed, with the desperation that sees defeat. 
“We mustn’t let him stop altogether! In 
any case four years more will give us al! 
time to judge better, and won’t do him 
any harm.” 

“Neither will the business training. 
Now, Little Mother, leave the boy to me. 
It’s time I did my share by him. Isn’t it 
possible the father may know best about 
the son’’ How could he know better 
than the mother? Marcia had long ago 
learned that when John had an opinion it 
was likely to be worth while. But he was 
wrong now—wrong. “Have your way 
with the girl. Give her all the sehooling 
you want. It means a lot to women—they 
have time for it, and they ought to have 
everything possible to make up. Besides, 
I believe in girls having something to 
fall back on in emergency. And I’m not 
afraid of its spoiling her mother’s daugh- 
ter. So you take the girl, and I the boy. 
Now, is that a bargain?” 

It seemed hardly a fair bargain, since, 
after all, both were to be as he approved. 
But the deeper fallacy she herself did 
not see fully then. Heretofore their dis- 
similarities had carried them at best in 
parallel, at worst in opposite, directions. 
Now suddenly, for the first time, they 
found themselves moving squarely against 
each other. And since it was simply one 
no against one equally legitimate aye, she 
thought it fair to leave the deciding vote 
to the boy. 

Before him she tried to put all sides of 
the matter, while he listened, perforce, 
but restlessly half attentive. “Don’t you 
see the point, son?” 
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Yes, yes, mamma, but 

Ward,” her around him, 
u will be so sorry in a few years!” 

Ward squirmed. 
lings, but he hated heroics and baby- 


Oh, arms 


He hated to hurt her 


ng too. 
She took her hands from him quickly. 
All right, I know you must work 
it your own life sooner or later. I just 
hoped it would be a little later, that’s all. 
i luck to you.” The brave smile she 
him had than usual of its 
art-breaking sweetness. It was harder 
than cutting his curls had been, or Edith’s 
first day at school. 


ting 
he 


son. 
vi 
ty 


more 


ve 


sy the time Ward’s friends were get- 
off to college he was thoroughly rest- 
“Tm not going to be satis- 
desk or But [’m 
The call is for trained men. 
All the same I’m fitter than the other fel- 
l just out, Vm 
hungrier, mature So 
I up in 
two if you'll give me a good coach,” he 


ess again. 
tied 


ignorant. 


with a counter. 


Ws and 
it. 
year 


from being 


and more at 


can almost catch a or 
argued, eagerly. 
“What do 


John asked, 
grew anxious. 


then ?”’ 
Marcia 


do, 


that 


you want to 


so gravely 
“T don’t know exactly, but five or six 
years of general study ) 
“No,” said John. 
stiffened; he 
father’s rare 


At the tone Ward 
the finality of 


knew his 


authority. “When you 
know your own mind [ll help you. That’s 
the first to correct. 
Knowing what you don’t want is too easy. 
You didn’t like the office because it was 
dull. When I put you out, you didn’t 
like the sort of people you had to rub up 
against. You never did anything at 
You like books now only to read 
Ward caught his mother’s eyes, 
and humor betrayed her before she could 
get to cover. She could only hope the 
children would judge their father by 
the balanced standard she had learned. 
“Three years ago would do 
but business.” 
“T should 
to stop!” 
“ Oh, Marcia reminded him. 
You would have called that tyranny. 
(And your father thought you might 
right.” 
“Then you have both done me wrong.” 
The heat and single eye of youth. “ Now 


trouble you’ve got 


school. 
them.” 


nothing 


never have been allowed 


son wf 


“ 


eo 
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I’m all out of it. 
evel. 


Haven’t a decent start 
How should I know what I’m for? 
And Edith—Edith is to have college a 

“ Edith about every- 
thing and always does creditably, though 
she’s not so bookish either,” his father ex- 
plained, patiently. 


is 


conscientious 


But Ward was gone. 
Marcia’s big eyes were on her husband, 
but she knew I-told-you-so was a word 
obsolete in any standard domestic diction- 
ary. John shook his head at her, smiling, 
‘But there is justice in what he 
“Please!” His hand 


the light fingers 


sorry. 
says,” 
had 


his arm. 


she began. 
closed over on 
His manner 
You don’t under 
afraid of this for 
The boy is variable, Marcia, 
and he doesn’t like work.” 

“He just hasn’t found his line yet.” 

“Oh, there’s too much of this new talk 
about specialties. 
perhaps. 


“ No, dear, you please.” 
was apology, decision. “ 


some time. 


stand. have been 


It’s all right for genius, 
3ut a man with the intelligence 
and energy to do one thing well, can do 
several: and he’ll never do anything at all 
unless he has at bottom a love of work 
for itself that makes him take hold of 
whatever comes up.” 

“But it isn’t so necessary for him to 
make money, is it? Unless that is what 
he most wants, or is the 
likes, like vou. We.. .” 

“He mustn’t count 
stand on his own feet. 


game he most 
us. He must 
It is necessary for 
him to be a man, to succeed. I’m afraid 
a mother’s boy too long, and 


on 


he’s been 
that I’ve shirked some of my duty on 
you. He needs hardening.” 

“ But this is cruel, John.” 

“So an operation. Now, Little 
Mother, don’t fret. For every dollar that 
goes to Edith another shall be put by for 
Ward be trusted with it. 
You'll say I’m right some day.” 

Marcia shook her head. But what was 
the use of arguing when it was simply an 
honest difference of opinion, with reasons 
on both sides? When John, who had the 
non-interference of large natures, did put 
a hand on things. it was a controlling 
grip. And she had once secretly thought 
him good but a little dull! He was dull 
only in her But that the 
trouble. If the marriage of likes may 
lead to ruts, the marriage of unlikes not 
only involves less union, but the children 


18 


when he can 


lines. was 
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of it are sure, in themselves, to be cross- 
currents and complications. 

Marcia’s conviction grew with results. 
Ward shut up in himself. With most of 
his friends away, he took to staying home 
in the evenings alone in the den on which 
he spent all his money, with a good eye 
for color, line, style. His father’s friend- 
liness drew no response. When Marcia 
slipped up to him one night, he hurried 
some papers under cover, and stood pas- 
sive as she drew his cheek to hers. He 
could not allow for the complications of 
her loyalties and diplomacies. 

But she had a glimpse of the papers. 
“Some of those correspondence courses,” 
she told John. 

“Good. Perhaps he’s got the point al- 
ready. Let’s see if he sticks to it, Little 
Mother, and then .. .” 

But Ward never again brought up the 
subject of college. 

He did not even conceal a resentment 
against Edith plodding faithfully along 
at her Latin and violin. How any of it 
could be such drudgery to a child of hers, 
Marcia marvelled. The girl looked pale 
and listless, her mother saw. Except for 
the consequences of that other withdrawal 
from school she might have considered a 
rest for Edith. As it was, she tried tutors 
and tonies and saved her all the outside 
demands,—which might refreshed 
and balanced. 

All attempts to draw Ward’s confi- 
dences, to offer partnership in his night 
work, met blank silence. His passion for 


have 


scholarship on the correspondence plan 


itself seemed to die of defiance. He took 
to going out at night. 

Children are one of life’s paradoxes,— 
a tie, or less happily a bond, they are 
quite as often and may be simultane- 
ously a dividing wedge. Between Mar- 
cia and John the estrangement of con- 
scious disagreement grew, only empha- 
sized by the constrained courtesy that 
avoided the subject. 

Then Edith, barely seventeen, herself 
became a problem. 

One June moonlight Marcia, stepping 
out on the porch, saw the dark of a coat- 
sleeve against the white shoulders of 
Edith’s dress. “ Daughter?” 

From lifelong assurance Edith knew 
where to hide her “T know, 
mamma! There must something 


face. 


be 
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dreadful the matter with me,—I did 
n’t mind.” 

Hastings met it gallantly. Of cours 
he was out of school only a little ov 
year, and making just ten dollars a we: 
but he and Edith loved each other; they 
meant to be married some day. 

And Marcia had never thought of him. 
except as a boy who carried the child’s 
books home from school! 

“Tt won’t do to be harsh with it,” she 
told John. “The martyr is assured the 
moment his opinion gets him into 
trouble; he can’t turn back then for his 
own self-respect; he is beyond further 
consideration. But they aré two as frank 
and high-minded young ones as ever 
were; if we keep them so the thing will 
run its course and die naturally.” 

“All right, Little Mother; you know 
best about such things.” 

Her grateful smile was instant; her 
hand crept under his. “ But I’m sorry,” 
she mused; “I hoped to save her until 
... They must be kept from nonsense 
at least. I wonder if I told her...” He 
understood. That she should remember 
and regret after all these years! The 
tenderness of his half-depreciatory ad- 
miration reached her; and sharing the 
problem drew them closer than for a 
long time. 

So Marcia let them feel free, guiding 
chiefly by keeping close to both. 

Their openness made Ward’s reserve 
more cutting. At last Marcia got courage 
to speak to John. “Is there nothing we 
can do?” 

The look on his face warmed her toward 
him. “ Not long ago I suggested that he 
go on the road for the house.” So he was 
worrying too! “It’s a better paying job 
than his, and a liberal education for a 
young fellow. He declined, without 
reasons, in that dumb abused way he’s 
taken to lately. So I told him he must be 
on his own responsibility from now on, 
and he said—” 

“What ”” 

“Thank you; I would appreciate that 
courtesy.’ ” 

“ A—h!” 

“He looks uneannily like you some- 
times, Marcia, though he hasn’t your 
lower face at all. A sensitive, high-spirit- 
ed youngster, without a balance-wheel.” 

“Yet. He’s nebulous; he'll find a cen- 
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tre; he'll develop.” She 
sore heart as well as his. 


comforted her 
“ But if there 
was only something we could do!” The 
implication seemed that the wrong thing 
had been done in the first place. In her 
heart she blamed him for it all, and he 
knew she did. Their oneness in sympathy 
was only momentary. 

After a year of it, Hastings was still at 
the house in every free hour—morning, 
noon, and night. He was getting fifteen 
a week now. 

Edith still lacked a year of college; she 
was not as advanced as some of the girls. 
She took for granted the course mapped 
out for her, but without enthusiasm. 
Meanwhile she and Hastings had some 
magic statistics that made twenty dollars 
a week the goal of their ambitions, the 
open sesame of a dream. 

“This won’t do, Little Mother,” John 
said. 

Marcia knew it would not, glad for the 
honest concordance, with this breach of 
silence and inactivity about Ward widen- 
ing between them. But now her trouble 
was not for Edith only. Hastings was a 
dear boy! 

A summer with a camping party where 
mails were irregular only dammed the 
flood. The way the young eyes leaped to- 
gether as Edith stepped from the train 
choked Marcia with sympathy and regret. 

Reluctantly she dropped school; and, 
cheerfully indifferent, Edith saw herself 
equipped with a regular trousseau and 
turned into a bud. 

But Marcia, coming down late to close 
the house, would find the two young 
people, in all their festive array, deep in 
the study of food values and cost. The 
cotillon¢ Oh! They had forgotten to go. 

“Why should I, anyway?” Edith an- 
swered later—* when I’d much rather do 
other things. Why can’t we be married 
this spring? I'll be nineteen. But what 
real objection is there, mamma? You 
can’t have anything against Hastings.” 

“ He’s a nice boy,” Marcia admitted. 

“ And we know the dearest place out on 
the suburban electrics, mamma, with four 
rooms and a stable and chicken-house, and 
three acres, and trees and shrubs and a 
garden.—-for only eighteen dollars a 
month. And Hastings knows a _ half- 
grown boy who would go with us. Our 
wedding-presents would furnish it, and 
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if you and papa would only give us 
cow for yours- Mamma! You needn 
laugh! I'd just love it.” 

“You don’t know anything about 
child.” Marcia wiped her eyes and grew 
sober. “ Besides, there are other things 
to marriage, daughter, that you must con- 
sider beforehand, that you have no right 
to go into unready: expenses and—obli 
gations.” She held both the girl’s hands. 

“I know,” Edith breathed. “ But ex 
penses depend on people and circum 
stances, don’t they? Hastings and I don’t 
care for fancy draperies and things, lik: 
Ward; and I’d rather spend Saturday in 
the kitchen than any other way. There 
are really very few people who have as 
much as you and papa, and yet...” 
Only a very pink ear was visible. “ It’s a 
dreadful ordeal, of course, but it’s worth 
it, don’t you think?” She looked 
bravely. “ Isn’t it, mother?” 

The two women looked into each oth- 
er’s eyes. 

Marcia retreated hurriedly. “ But your 
father will never consent.” 

“Oh, mummer, you dear 
You always were our friend!” 

“Your father’s your friend too, dear,” 
she reminded her, pleased, ashamed, 
doubtful, the girl’s look reflected in hers. 
“Tt’s a question with each of us what the 
truest friendship to you is.” 

“She’s too young,” John said, immedi- 
ately. “She has never known other men. 
She ought to have her girlhood.” 

“She doesn’t seem to care for 
things other girls like,—candy 
dances and popularity.” 

“Why, Marcia, are 
it?’ 

“ No, no; just trying to look all around 
it.” 

“Your father’s right,” she told the girl. 
“He’s very apt to be. The only way to 
be sure yourself and satisfy him is by try- 
ing his plans.” 

So Hastings gave up his evenings with 
her, and, not to interfere, even dropped 
out of the gayeties; and Edith faithfully 
tried to know other men, and succeeded 
in interesting only a few of them, and 
herself not at all. The feeling of an un- 
declared friend at court helped, but her 
father was very cool to Hastings now. 
The girl’s eyes were oftener heavy from 
crying than from having too good a time. 


up 


mummer! 


the 
and 


you advocating 


ONE OF 
By Lent Marcia was worried about her, 
nd was giving tonics again. 
“He never will be the man for her,” 
“ He has already reached his 
hundred to a hundred and 
twenty-five a month is all he'll ever be 
rth. He initiative. I know 
type of young fellow. Steady and 
ceurate enough; but there will always be 
scores ot others who would do his work 
ust as well.” 


John said. 
mit. <A 
has no 


that 


“ But he’s a good boy, John, and if he 
never does give her luxuries, what’s our 
money for?” 

‘Not to ruin our children, surely, dear. 
Are there to be no men in the family be- 
cause there’s a little cash? I don’t know 
myself what it’s for,” he went on. “ Ward 
apparently will never be able even to take 
Marcia’s forehead dropped 
“He does no more at the 
store than the other trifling clerks who 
do just enough to draw their pay. I used 
to think of myself at this time of life get- 
out of with 


eare of it.” 
to her arm. 


ting harness somewhat, 


younger shoulders to take the pull. I 
He 


have no feeling of obligation 


thought I was building for the boy. 
seems to 
or gratitude.” 

“T doubt,” 
to expect 


Marcia said, “if it’s any 
them to repay us in our 
way; or if we have the right. They have 
been paying us back all along. They have 
given us life, as truly as we them. And 
for the rest, I believe love and service 
are constants, like energy and matter: 


use 


we do something for some one; he doesn’t 
return it, but some one else does; or he 
Often it looks 
pretty remote, to be sure; parents who do 
most don’t always get most, and their 
children don’t always make the _ best 
parents; but the children of selfish chil- 
dren are often the salt of the earth. So 
the balance is struck. Ours will do their 
share one way or another. Edith is ask- 


does to some one else. 


ing for her chance now.” 

“You are advocating this foolish mar- 
riage, Marcia.” 

“Yes, I believe I am _ now.” 
reached a hand toward him in an in- 
stinctive effort to get in touch. “It was 
a desperate disappointment to me at first. 
I thought Ward had my tastes and tem- 
perament and might do the things I 
couldn’t—being a woman; the things I 
gave up,—for him. Then I hoped some- 


She 
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thing from Edith. At least I wanted to 
keep her fresh for some fine marriage. I 
couldn’t think that boy —he’s a nice boy, 
John—could be the man. But I’m com- 
ing to see that we are the ones to profit 
We 
have no right to relive our lives in the 
children. They may be different, 
and they have the right of personality. I 
might have allowed that to myself, too, 
long ago.” She paused in brief memory. 
“Tt is them, their happiness, we must 
consider. 


by our experiences, not other people. 


very 


Mere love is of no value unless 
it understands and sympathizes; and to 
have people do the wrong thing for you 
in its name is only a thorn in the flesh. 
Edith and Hastings must decide for 
themselves; and now that I admit that, I 
can see that they belong to each other, 
John. They—don’t you see what I mean? 
—they chime perfectly. It’s tempera- 
ment, tastes, interests, points of view. 
What luck! They have all that, besides a 
love as fundamental as ours. And then, 
when all is said and done, it isn’t the same 
as if they could ever really want.” 

John sat thoughtfully playing with her 
hand, brushing the finger-tips absently 
across his lips. At last he straightened 
up with a sigh. “ Maybe, maybe. But if 
Ward was too young to know his mind, so 
is Edith now. And,” decisively, “ if 
vou’re wrong the damage would be be- 
yond help; if you’re right, a year won't 
change it. We'll try Europe for Edith 
till next spring.” 

Europe! It had no charms for Marcia, 
with John and Ward on this side. And 
to send Edith without her seemed equally 
impossible. Ward needed her as much as 
Edith, though he could not have seemed 
farther off in China. She knew little of 
what he did. He was always out at night, 
late coming in. One thing she knew,— 
the coming-in was steady; she never miss- 
ed that step in the dark past her door. 
Sometimes when small clues made her 
distrustful of some particular occasion, 
chance would show her it had been most 
innocent. But for the most part she knew 
nothing. Direct questions he resented as 
interference or curiosity. He was at an 
age especially jealous of his (dubious?) 
independence and manhood. If he would 
only fall in love, Mareia thought; any 
thing for an incentive! Things didn’t 
come to the right people or at the right 
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She could only count on his blood 

work; there 
but 


me. 
nd noth- 


And 


her was 
to do 

iow Europe! 
After the proposition, Edith pulled her- 
self slowly out of her first sea of tears, to 
“It’s 
mother’s 


past 


now be on hand. 


new rebellion. too 
fa- 
miliar arguments; “ we’ve done our share. 
It’s just that he’s determined to have his 
wn way, as with Ward. Well, even so, 


then. mamma, what right has he to feel 


il entire ly 


nuch.” she answered her 


so sure HE’S right ?” 

John stood in the doorway. 

The girl caught 
toward flight, 
papa,” she apologized. 

“I’m sorry you feel so, daughter. It 
But I think not. I 
try not to have it so.” 


her breath, swayed 


faced him. “It’s true, 


may be, of course. 


You know we'll do any- 
wait, I mean, until 


“Oh, papa! 
thing to please you, 
I'm older. But why should we? You'll 
not be better satisfied. Hastings won’t be 
different. We know he’ll never be rich.” 
It oceurred to to 
their changing. 

“Tf it 


began. 


never her consider 


ean’t stand delay John 
“Delay is bad enough, but separation!” 
“That’s a good test, too.” 
“T’m not sure that it’s a fair one. It’s 
these who don’t adapt who die. But with 
us the point is simply that we will lose 
those years.” 

“With still several left, daughter.” 

“ But like 
can only be young while we 
We want to be happy now. 


none them. Oh, papa, we 
are young. 
Why can’t 
people ever have what they want when 
they want it?” 

In the silence Ward’s steps came down 
the stairs; the front door closed after him 
going out. 

Marcia 
arm. 


laid a hand on her husband’s 
“What about our bargain, John?” 

She had declared against him! Drop- 
ping all argument, she had claimed her 
extreme prerogative! There was no an- 
swer; she had always played fair. 

ITis eyes were distressed, but he squared 
his shoulders,’ and held out two hands. 
“All right, children, it shall be a Jer- 
sey cow !” 

The months that followed not 
happy for either John or Marcia Their 
love and confidence in each other’s mo- 
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tives was a live wire by which they could 
send messages across the gap of differ- 
ence; but the gap was wide and deep. 


For John it was doubly hard—to help 
genially to clinch a mistake, in the sore- 
ness of defeat, of Marcia’s judgment, and 
in the tinal bitterness of knowing she had 
a certain apparent justification. 

Ward quite himself into the 
preparations, enclosing and embowering 
the porch, the He 
seemed more contented, less antagonistic. 
It longer took 
them; they had accepted his separate life. 
And drifted naturally into talking 
more about himself, even confessing to 


threw 


decorating house. 


ho insistence to exclude 


he 


some cartoons in local papers, signed only 
with a gripped hand. Marcia smiled to 
catch John ealling his friends’ attention 
to them old half-shamefaced 
pride. 

As to the would 
proved of Edith’s marriage, neither of her 
to be satisfied. 
after little more than a vear of laughing 
experiences and joy at the crest, for the 
young people whose clarity and 


with his 


what long run have 


parents was ever For, 


light- 
ness of heart made even physical discom- 
forts lyrical, Edith died when her baby 
was born. 

“And I urged her at school when she 
had for it,” Marcia moaned, 
erushed, “and kept her at her violin all 
afternoon, it would 
and 
eut with our opposition when she mar- 
ried. We've both the chil- 
dren, John, to our theories and our am- 
bitions, piling up mistakes because of 
that first mistake!” 

The truth was out between them like a 
naked sword. But in the new community 
of blame was the beginning of a trail 
through the canyon. 

“We used our best judgment, dear.” 


no spirit 


because have been 


recreation to me, she was worn 


sacrificed 


John thought more to comfort her than 
to defend himself. ‘“ We did mean their 
good. Everybody is bound to make mis- 
takes. There’s no telling what would have 
come if we had done differently. It’s all 
like your old problem about sending them 
to Sunday-school,—you were afraid that 
if you made them go, they’d dislike it, 
if you didn’t, they might-never go at all. 
The fact is,—our interference makes very 
little difference one way or another.” And 
that the 


was, perhaps, the most years 
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brought John,—their mingling of gain in 
knowledge and obedience with loss in 
effort and ideality. 

Marcia could allow him the excuse, for 
his mistakes and abilities had the same 
source,—he was always single-eyed and 
confident. But for herself she could not 
shake off the responsibility. All her life 
she had been aware of a double conscious- 
ness, debating every issue, sometimes 
yielding against her stronger judgment, 
sometimes blundering on heedless or de- 
fiant. She had known better; or she 
might have known! 

It brought them, however, to common 
ground of action toward the little legacy 
that Marcia took from Hastings’s dazed 
and helpless hands. They grew closer to- 
gether over this baby than even formerly 
over their own; for where once John had 
let her do as she thought, now they 
thought alike; and they had more real joy 
of it, through the softening of self-imper- 
tance and overseriousness that comes with 
the third generation. 

“ You two between you have spoiled the 
kid already,” Ward laughed, when she 
was at the toddling, babbling age. “ But 
then grandparents always do, don’t they ?” 

“Oh, I don’t believe she would spoil!” 
Marcia defended them. “She was born 
sweet.” 

“ And we haven't curdled it by thunder- 
storms,” John added, teasing her like a 
playful kitten. , 

“Well, you never risked our immor- 
tal futures,” Ward remembered, good- 
naturedly, “by giving us what we 
wanted for any such simple reason as 
because we did.” 

“We're going to let this child grow 
up,” John said, with earnest lightness. 
“ Not too much machinery, eh, mummer ? 
Perhaps her Creator knows as much 
about making men and women as we do.” 

The unintentional implications of the 
speech sobered John, made Ward open a 
book hurriedly, and Marcia hide her face 
against the child. 

“  T—ah—the house received your resig- 
nation to-day, Ward.” John spoke even- 
ly, but his mouth twitched. “ May 
ask your plans?” 

“Well, I don’t mind telling you now,” 
Ward answered, with the unkindness of 
embarrassed bravado. “ Hoard and Rand 
are going to take me in.” 





we 





“The architects? As what?” 

“Oh, I’ve been at it several years now. 
Studied through the mails and at nights 
with Halley and so on. Those cartoons. 
you remember,”—once started, he went 
on, irresistibly,—* the ones signed with 
the clenched fist,—that’s mine,—didn’t 
seem enough to do. I tried window- 
decorating, too, at night.” 

“Son! And you never told us!”- 
Those nights. 

“I didn’t intend to tell you anything 
until there was something to tell. That 
decorating was pretty slick. The Haskell 
Dry Goods Company offered me a good 
job. But that was about the time I got 
on to this and knew Id struck the trail. 
I happen, by the way,” he couldn’t help 
adding, “to be the only one who didn’t 
put money into the firm.” 

Marcia knew she must not let herself 
speak out. Ward hated a scene so. But 
the ugly mouth and beautiful eyes made 
their own confession. 

“Let me congratulate you heartily,” 
John said. 

But Ward’s hand grew slack in his. 
“You—you might have helped a fellow.” 

John winced. 

“Oh, son! Didn’t he?’ Marcia re- 
minded him. “ What made you clench 
your fist?” John turned toward her; their 
eyes met; they had taken the last step in 
crossing the chasm. She had at least 
granted him, too, the right of personality. 
“ And then you would not let us near you.” 

“T know.” It was half resentment, 
half a boast. “Well, maybe that was 
what started it. And perhaps it was 
necessary,” he admitted, with the magna- 
nimity of success. “ Anyhow now... .” 

“ Now,” said John, “ you’ve done all | 
ever asked; and you’ve proved your point, 
and have the satisfaction of knowing you 
did it alone. So I hope,” he smiled, “ you 
will feel now that you can let us help you 
a little.” 

He was not a romantic figure: what was 
left of his hair spattered with gray; waist- 
girth putting chest-measure to shame; 
hands fat and hairy. _ But his mature 
virility was no less masterful than the 
younger verve was fine. 

The two men gripped in a new friend- 
ship of equality based on understanding 
and respect. And Marcia, looking at 
both, was content. 
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On the Nile 


BY G. S. H. AND 


UR first view of the Nile was 

at the Kasr-el- Nil bridge in 

Cairo, but the true meaning, the 
real portent of its hurrying flood, 
whipped into ugly little brown waves 
by an incipient sand-storm, was ob- 
scured by the intense movement of life 
which played across the iron highway. 
A lattice-work of girders shut off the 
water, and it was with difficulty we could 
make out our dahabeah lying among a 
maze of funnels and masts at the western 
bank; while our eyes were much more 
attractively engaged in scanning the 
stream of brown humanity which surged 
around our decrepit arrabeah, elbowing 
bodily and verbally its tortuous way be- 
tween horses, donkeys, camels, and the 
howling syces of closed broughams, whose 
veiled occupants looked out on the 
throng with beautiful, tired eyes. A 


R. DE P. TYTUS 


quick turn at the Ghezireh and we 
are out of the turmoil, looking for our 
boat from the high bank which gives 
us a downward view of all the chipping, 
and hides from our Western eyes the 
faults, which, did we but know it, must 
be sought from below upwards. 
Underneath us, on this side of a dirty 
yellow expanse, whose opposite edge is the 
pink wall of an abandoned palace, are 
spread the different methods of river loco- 
motion: towering tourist-steamers of two 
and three decks; fat, squat post-boats, 
grimy after much voyaging and little 
paint; launches belonging to the Cairo 
élite, spick and span with glinting varnish 
and shining brass-work, and, like many 
of their owners, hiding’ an unknown 
quantity under a modern smartness; 
while here, there, and everywhere, in pos- 
sible and impossible places, are the sail- 


a ont 


ii tA aah wc tans Ent 








ONE OF THE 


their slender 


hl . 
plowing 


ing - dahabeahs, infinitely 


yards and flags and pennants 
filling every chink of the picture with 
grace and color. 


the 
by a com- 


There are three ways of “doing” 


river—by steam, by sail, or 
bination of the two, which, being inter- 


The 


again be divided into 


preted, means a dahabeah and a tug. 


steam method may 


three classes—tourist, express, and pri 


Vate steamers. The express steamers run 
with the avowed intention of carrying as 
many natives and as much freight as 
a distance and in as short a time 


as Allah pleases ; 


great 
first-class passengers are 
only a secondary consideration, and there- 
fore they are given the whole of the upper 
deck, excellent accommodation, and a 
chance for studying the genus Egyptian 
such as no ether method provides. The 
tourist-steamers, on the other hand, take 
up the white man’s burden, and cater only 
to the tourist, stopping to show him each 
und every temple in the Nile Valley, set- 
ting his hours for rising and retiring, 


for eating and sight-seeing, keeping a 
guiding and restraining hand over him 
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the whole of the three 


which are considered necessary for him to 


during weeks 
become thoroughly acquainted with on 
of the 
and 


greatest 
finally 
where he 


civilizations of history, 
him off in 
is very likely to wake up and 
what it really all 
Finally, for those mortals blessed with 
a superabundance of this world’s goods, 
there 
beah—not perhaps a dahabeah in the usual 


shaking Cairo, 


wonder was about 


remains the private steam-daha 


acceptance of the term, but no one has 
had the temerity to call them 
vachts, which, in fact, they little resem 
ble. They are of all kinds and all sizes, 
from the small launch 
cabin to the large boats capable of ac- 
commodating fourteen or fifteen people, 
and the hiring of one of them resembles 
the chartering of a yacht at home, in that 
one does what one pleases, goes wher 
one wishes, and calls neither wind 
current master. 

The sailing-dahabeah is a house-boat 
of one hundred to one hundred and thirty 
fect in leng*h, carrying a large crew, 
twenty or the eabouts, and propelled by 


as yet 


with a_ sing|k 


nor 
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enormous lateen-sail placed well in 
e bows, assisted by a smaller steering- 
iil at the extreme stern. ex- 
stence of absolute comfort and freedom 


For an 


rom every care, saved from monotony 


y the new sights and sounds—for the 


yer, even to an old inhabitant, is won- 
lerful in its unique gift of continual 
and rendered as nearly perfect 
the 
sailing on the Nile carries the palm over 


surprises, 


s may be by marvellous climate, 


ny river life in the world. Of course 
ou must be willing to go slowly, for 
keeping time engagements means break- 
ing the hearts of your crew, and they 
cannot be trained otherwise. 

Our first day on the river some years 
thought a foretaste of all the 
days to come. Cairo dropped slowly be- 
the still the 
breeze which filled the enormous sail in 


ago we 


hind in warm, afternoon; 
front, and its smaller sister behind, was 
scarcely perceptible on the upper deck, 
which, rug-covered and palm-decorated, 
and Sheltered from the sun by gay canvas 
appliqués, breathed comfort 
from its great billowy divans. 


and 

Past the 
yellow walls and overhanging balconies 
of old Cairo,—past the island of Roda, 
the river with its myriad 
scented gardens and tickling the eye with 
the color-play the 


peace 


perfuming 


of its palaces,—past 


seven different spots where Moses sprang 
fully 


from 


armed 
the bul- 
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ashore to eatch the evening train for 
Cairo, bade our last good-by to the Cita- 
del—the twin shafts of which showed 
hazily against the dark-blue shadow of 
the earth rushing up out of the eastern 
sky,—and went below to our first dinner 
on the Nile. 

The tourist-boats start in 
other way—a breakneck rush from the 
hotel to the off in the eool of 
the morning, and up to Bedrachein by 
noon for the excursion to Sakkarah. It 
seems like pandemonium, this first crowd- 
ed bankside, with the donkey -bo¥s shriek - 
ing and gesticulating over their’ divitim- 
tive donkeys, to a running accompani- 
ment of blows from the dragoman’s stick 
It is 
all so new and strange, and we seem so 


quite an- 


boat, 


on well-seasoned brown shoulders. 


curiously out of seale with our means 
of locomotion as we jog along the bank 
and up through the palms to Memphis 
and the Step Pyramid. 

That first ride will never be forgotten. 
A chance who had just 
“done” the river had told us when we 
arrived at Sakkarah to be sure and pick 
out Fair Rosalie as the best donkey in 
the place, but of course when the time 
came we were only too thankful to find 
ourselves safely on any donkeys at all, in 
the midst of that screeching Bedlam. We 
ambled and the donkey - boy —a 


acquaintance 


along, 





rushes, past 
the and 
glare of the 
sweltering city 
to the 


green of 


noise 


cool 
the 
cultivated land 
lying dim and 
gray under the 
slanting west- 
ern glow, we 
drifted on in 
languid dig- 
As the 
set in a 


level 


nity. 
sun 
golden 
behind the 
blue triangles 
of the  pyra- 
mids, we sent 





some late - lin- 


gering guests 
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grinning, blue-nightgowned youth—began 
to air his three words of English for our 
benefit, so that finally we made bold to ask 
him the name of one of the steeds. Pic- 
ture our surprise when the answer came, 
“prompt as rhyme,” “ He Fair Rosalie!” 
Proud was no word for it. At the greatness 
thrust upon him the fortunate rider sat up 
very straight and stiff, waiting for a chance 
to parade his luck, when a neighbor at 
table—a stocky youth from “ the States ” 
—hove alongside, and sang out, “I say, 
I’ve got a peach of a donkey,—her name’s 
Fair Rosalie,—ain’t she a corker?” We 
were aghast, almost personally insulted 
by his silly mistake, but, after all, he 
was more to be pitied than snubbed, and 
—he had pushed on ahead, while in his 
place a puffing, blowing little English- 
man in eheck riding - breeches pressed 
hard for the right of way. “ Aw—by 
Jove — jolly fools these Arabs,” he 
drawled in a voice of serious objec- 
tion. “Boy says my donkey’s named 





Fair Rosalie—beastly amusing, becaus: 
—er—can't be, you know!” and he to 
was lost in the crowd. Were we going 
mad, or—no; quite in another direction, 
for before he knew it Fair Rosalie’s rider 
found himself prone in the dust be 
side Fair Rosalie, while the donkey-boy 
explained that he had only twisted her 
tail to make her go faster, and a whit 
haired Princeton professor in gold 
rimmed spectacles bent over the suf- 
ferer and asked if he were hurt. The 
unfortunate one mounted and went on, 
but the professor still hovered protect- 
ingly alongside, his mild voice mur- 
muring: “I have been greatly inter- 
ested in studying the poetic strain 
which one finds so prominently exempli- 
fied in the Eastern races, and in these 
people of Egypt it seems curiously inter- 
woven with the most apparently material 
side of their existence. Could there be 
anything more charming, for instance, 
than the name its master has bestowed 
on this pretty little steed 














of mine—Fair Rosalie?” 

That was the last 
straw. It had now be- 
come a question of solv- 
ing the mystery or losing 
our minds, so we set to 
work, and soon discovered 
that every donkey in the 
place was called“ Fair Ro- 
salie,” except one, which 
rejoiced in the proud ap- 
pellation of “God save 
the Queen.” The expla- 
nation was touching in 
its simplicity. It seems 
that on the first tourist- 
boat of the season sev- 
eral people had asked for 
a particularly good don 
key named “Fair Ro- 
salie”; now no one is 
quicker than an Arab to 
seize an opportunity, and 
so when the next hord 
of. tourists burst on Be- 
drachein, the miracle was 
already wrought, and ev- 
ery donkey in the village 
had been rechristened, 
save Britain’s national! 








Donkey-Boys’ RACE AT Luxor 


anthem,—which perhaps 
was a question of politics. 
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Before the barrage was built at As- 
siut, on a certain day three sailing-daha- 
beahs, Maat, Herodotus, and Tih, left 
for Luxor within a few hours of each 
other, and a race for first arrival for the 
owners, and first choice of sheep for the 
crews, was a matter of course. 

In the stretch of two 
all kinds of vicissitudes lurked 
among the curves and shallows. Heavy 
squalls roaring round the Arabian moun- 
tains drove us flying southward, or a 
flat calm enveloped the land in breath- 
less haze and made necessary the back- 
breaking work of towing; or again, a 
light breeze gently swelling the enormous 
sails carried us slowly past the low- 
lying fields, where the plaintive song of 
the children came floating out to us in 
minor cadences, “ Oh, boat with the great 
white sail, give as you gave before.” 

Where the principal food of a large 
crew is bread, which is never by any 
chance baked on board, the supply must 
naturally be replenished at certain in- 


over hundred 


miles 


WATER-FRONT AT 


tervals, and it our misfortune to 
have one of these intervals at the half- 
way point in the race. The making of 
the loaves is an important matter, and 


it is usually the custom to give two or 


was 


three days to the process, but the race 


fever held every one in its grasp to such 
an extent that the reis would only allow 
the crew twelve hours, with which, more- 


Dur- 
ing the evening we walked up through 
black tortuous alleys to the public ovens, 
ostensibly to urge the men to greater 
exertions, but in reality to find out how 
in the world they could do it. 

Entering through a low doorway, we 
were shoved roughly into a corner as a 
great beast 


over, they seemed quite satisfied. 


with hoarse gruntings and 
rushed past in the murky 
Once more, before we could move, 
this formless animal brushed by us, ere 
with the help of a match we found that 
a huge camel with bandaged eyes was 
dragging round a great beam which ran 
the mill in the centre of the room. 


gurglings 
gloom. 
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Taking our turn between his rapid flights, 
we darted through into a 
thick n shadows 
danced of 


dough, while farther on three men by 


another door 
black 


trampled in great 


steam, in which 


and vats 
the light of a petroleum flare were sha- 
ping the dough into small round loaves. 
On once more to the two ovens, where 
brown bronze devils raked blazing fag- 
ots with their bare hands to the chant of 
an infinitely old droning crone in the 
corner. At every stage of the work some 
member of the crew squatted huddled on 
his haunches, keeping count of progress 
made by dropping pebbles into an earth- 
enware pot, and paying each worker in 
kind.—to the measurers grain, to the 
kneaders dough, and to the oven-men 
a pereentage of the crisp, brown, freshly 
baked loaves. 

We were away early next morning, 
at Keneh had overtaken our com- 
petitors, and the three dahabeahs were 
together again. 


and 


Three great pyramids 
of canvas, one hundred and _ twenty 
feet from deck to truck, rushed in 
close order round wide curves, brushed 
across shallows where touching the bot- 
would dismasting, past 
laboring post-boat if 


tom mean 


upbound 


a 
she 


as 
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and faster 
three over- 

Suddenly 
ahead appeared the crucial point in the 
shape of a reverse curve in the stream, 
which here bent sharply on itself, en- 
tailing a_ short the 
wind’s eye. 


Our rivals 


anchored, and 
under the rising gale 


were Taster 


the 
canvassed boats surged south. 


reach almost in 


were both flat - bottomed 


steel boats, with no grip on the water 
to prevent them from sliding sideways, 
while our good ship Tih, on the other 
hand, of greater depth and heavily over- 
sparred, was almost as handy as an Amer- 


ican schooner. There was no taking in 
of sail,—there was no time for it,—and 
as the Herodotus crashed into the bank 
on one side, spilling her crew overboard 
to fight the wind and current with a tow- 
rope, the Maat dropped her men on the 
other, while through the passage between 
the Tih staggered. Our old reis, whose 
eighty-nine years had dropped from him 
at the same time as his turban, took the 
tiller. Every braced himself for 
a capsize—could he avoid it? The big 
vyard—we knew there was a weak 
in it—writhed like a wounded thing, the 
water was already flowing over the lee sick 
of the lower deck,—one more quivering 


one 


spot 
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ON 


and “al hamdo lil lah,” we 
A straight run 
which we held our 
Luxor by 


were 
the 

lead, 
we were thirty 
tes! Two years later the poor old 


round. down 
during 
first in 
oversparred and cranky, capsized 
night squall, and nearly drowned 
yassengers. 

suan has, socially, two phases: as a 
the 
wants to be 


winter 
comfortably 


for pleasure - loving 
st who 
ed, and as a last many a 


of lungs and kidneys, where gym- 


resort in 


nas are remote from the struggle for 
tence. And so it is only the first 

that out in the Assuan 
ts; they are certainly amusing, 


comes 

con- 
ng, as a rule, solely of donkey events, 
are warmly patronized by the youths 
maidens of the place, who, elad in 

nelessly new riding-togs, or the fluffi- 
and unsuitable muslins, enter 
the affinity and other mixed 
ts with an ardor only bred of much 
temporary flirtation. 


most 


races 


\t Luxor there is none of this; only 
small circle of dahabeah people who 
ve there for science or for love, and the 
influx off the tourist-boats; 
difference is bound to show, and 
in the sports. There are two pre- 
siding genii of the Luxor sports, to wit, 
the parson, who is clerk of the course, 
and Yusuf, a native dragoman, who col- 
ts and manages all the native entries. 
Luxor is the only place on the river 
where the gymkhana has an indigenous, 

: well as a European, character. 

There is no funnier sight anywhere than 
the camel-race, as the great unmanageable 
brutes come zigzagging down the course, 
with their legs flying in every direction, 
ind the native rider perched on each 
beast bounding aloft at such a rate that 
he only hits the saddle about every thirty 

et. There is the three-legged Bish- 
areen-race, genuine Kipling fuzzy-wuzzies 
on a broad grin, and the race of the 
water-buffaloes, who puff and blow along 
like ill-tempered caricatures, the incar- 
nation of “wallowing” and _ ugliness; 
now and again a frantie chorus of shrieks 
shows where has thrown his male 
jockey and charged off the course into 
the terror-stricken crowd, till perchance 
some wee girl who has been tending him 
day after day in the fields leads the great 
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kly and 


one 
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brute meekly back again into the straight 
and rhe 
joy to see—the wild Arab horses hurtling 
the their 
bareback riders sitting like centaurs all 
of a with their free 
fearless as their own desert winds. 

that the tourist side is dull either,—* 
trariwise,” the 


goolah-pegging, 


narrow way. horse-race is a 


neck and neck down course, 


and 
Not 


con- 


piece steeds, 


indeed, — and donkey- 


races, donkey tandems, 
and so forth, lead one up to a fitting cli- 
max in the mad rush back to the river 
after the 


chaos ot 


sports are over—a_ whirling 
dust and shrieks along the 
harrow dike, whe re carriages, donkeys, 
pedestrians, and all at 
full speed, push and plunge past till one’s 
brain reels, and one is merely a distracted 
item in the motley living kaleidoscope 
which proves that another Luxor 
meeting is of the past. 

The law and order consequent to West- 
ern ideas of progress are not always as 
patent, Luxor As- 


horses, camels, 


race- 


however, as at and 


suan; and, in fact, there are some places 


on the river where it is still deemed un- 
safe to tie up. 

Some time since we stopped on a bank 
in order to visit some little-known tombs 
back in the mountains. Up in the hills an 
English artist whom we knew and a very 
good tiffin awaited us, and the fine frescos 
at our journey’s end more than repaid us 
for the long ride on bridleless donkeys. 
When we reached our boat, early in the 
afternoon, a crowd of about two hundred 
or 8o were grouped close round, examining 
it with the greatest interest. We had de- 
cided earlier in the day to stop for the 
night, so steam was down and the fires 
banked. The noise and jabbering of the 
curious throng on the bank became final- 
ly so unbearable that the laundry-“ boy ” 
—six feet four or thereabouts—took it 
into his head to disperse them. This he 
proceeded to do after an approved method 
of his own, which consisted—after his tur- 
ban had been knocked off by some wit of 
the village—in hurling sun-dried bricks at 
the crowd with great force and accuracy. 

The mob laughingly melted under this 
vigorous treatment, when an unfortunate- 
ly aimed missile caught a small boy in the 
side of the head, and cut a long deep gash 
in his scalp. We carried the poor little 
chap on board, did up his head with 
iodoform, gave him a new cap and some 
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backsheesh, and started the fires, hoping 
to be away before his relatives heard of 
the accident. The lad was very proud 
of his bandaged head, and showed it with 
great glee to his friends, exhibiting his 
backsheesh as he strutted about, and al- 
together posing as the capitalist of the 
district. In half an hour more steam 
would be up, and we were just con- 
gratulating ourselves, when, “ Why don’t 
you go home and show your beautiful 
face to your mother?” was suggested to 
the victim, and the proud capitalist 
started on a run for the village. A sort 
of groan went up all over the boat, and 
the expression muttered by some one, 
“ Now it’s all over but the shouting!” 
seemed to fit our case exactly. 

We waited for the inevitable with our 
eye on the steam-gauge and a sailor at 
each mooring-rope. Presently we heard 
it approaching—the frenzied wail of out- 
raged motherhood,—and over the bank a 
sereaming black whirlwind burst upon 
our men, and drove them incontinently 
back to the boat. She and her friends— 


there were a dozen frothing furies to bear 
her company—were strategists of the first 
order, and having seized the mooring 


pegs and ropes, sat on them, wailing 
and beating their breasts, and defying 
us to move. 

It was an awesome sight, but a 
nuisance, as the safety-valve was pop- 
ping merrily, and we ‘were feeling 
more and more keenly our inability to 
enjoy the sunset from some other point 
of view on the river. The temper of our 
crew had been slowly rising for some 
time, and before we realized what had 
happened, the sailors, under the leader- 
ship of the chief stoker, were a fly- 
ing wedge in rapid motion, wreaking a 
fierce vengeance on the male relations of 
the furies. 

It was very difficult to recall this 
marauding sortie, but the reis finally got 
them in hand, and they returned sullenly 
to the fore-deck. We then sent for the 
Mudir, and sat down to wait in what 
patience we might. Three more fili- 
bustering expeditions of the crew were 
suppressed, but not until countless tur- 
bans had been trampled in the dirt and 
six men thrown into the river. All 
things have an end, however, and after 
faddling for hours over coffee and ciga- 
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rettes, with the lad as exhibit A. 
the chief men of the village as jury. 
the Mudir decided that one pound bac 
sheesh was right and proper, and 

we might depart in peace. This w: 
fused to do, however, as it was then lat. 
so we demanded an armed guard, w))j-\) 
we posted in a half-mile circle on 
shore to keep away distant but de\ 
relatives, who had been arriving in droy:s 
all the afternoon. The only person to «« 
us off in the morning was the divor 
husband of the mother of the boy, 
had tramped twelve miles to have his 
finger in the backsheesh pie, and whos 
loud adjectives of disappointment 
hurled after us as we washed the mud 
of that village from our decks. 

The ascent of the First Cataract used 
to be a matter of both danger and 
terest. Some of the former still remains 
owing to the absurdly incapable manner 
in which the plans for the navigativ. 
channel have been carried out, but 
latter is replaced by a measureless i 
notony of marvellously constructed ste! 
gates which close enormous basins with 
wonderful precision and absolute silence. 

Perhaps it is the doing away with «| 
the strenuous cataract life that disap 
points one,—for when all is said and 
done, the effect of crowds of pulling, 
singing natives, fifty to a tow-rope, thre: 
and four lines of them shouting and 
hauling in unison to the beat of their 
leader’s flag, is but poorly replaced by 
one soberly clad European manipulating 
numberless valves and levers. One ac 
complishes a journey now in three hours 
which formerly often occupied as many 
days, and for which even Charles Dudle) 
Warner, who did everything on the river 
more rapidly than any one else either 
before or since, took four hours thirty- 
five and one-half minutes. The stern 
wheelers of the War Department pass 
through the locks several times a week, 
but for the tourist travelling in a dalia 
beah the tortuous channel to the first 
basin holds enough lurking terrors in 
the shape of sharp rocks, showing throurh 
and above the swirling waters, to give 
sufficient excitement to the beginning « 
the ascent. 

The Assuan Dam is the open sesame 
to a whole new river world, that upp<r 
reach which seems so unlike Egypt, ond 





ON THE 


The en- 


nformation of the country changes 


re unlike anything else. 
channel narrows into a ribbonlike 
the cultivated either 
dwindles to a mere strip, but a strip 


and area on 
ich exquisite beauty that one won- 
it happened, with that ever- 
menace of the desert rimming it 


how 


Great hedges of castor-oil plant, 
to bronze and back 
clumps of feathery doom-palms 
thickets of a variety of 
with delicate frondlike 
tiny fluffy yellow balls of blossom, 
and in the midst, 
ltered by palm and bamboo screens, 
to the sheer bank, great 
st sakiehs groaning out their round 
treading of the bullocks and the 
ting song of the driver. 
Beyond, the desert —saffron-gold sand 
great masses, broken by gaunt, dark, 
ne-colored mesas of rock, looming up 
»f the wide expanse like so many lost 
» Pyramids, or derelict 
me strange uncouth giants of old. 
but few craft on the river; 
and then one passes a native boat 
th queer slanting poop, a grim sur- 
vival of the old Nubian slave-dhows of 
lurid memory,—or perhaps a tiny raft 
of inflated skins floats down- 
with load of fresh-cut green 
nd a shiny brown-bodied skipper be- 
it. But of tourist life there 


ng trom green 
sunt-trees 
sa leaves 


natically sweet; 


clinging 


the 


temples of 


ere are 


mace 
mad 


am a 
striding 
is little. 
Every winter an artist moors his 
mat under the shadow of Abu-Simbel, 
| pitches his tent over against the 
mple, that he may paint what seems 
he climax of Egyptian grandeur; his 
poultry-farm is transferred to the bank, 
the indispensable chicken-boy sits among 
the coops in the shadow of the centuries, 
and the ducks go gayly forth to swim 
with strings tied to their legs, and are 
ruthlessly hauled back to shore again 
stated intervals. Once we found an 
tist brave enough to try and paint 
rom the frescos in the deep-gathered 
loom of Queen Nefertari’s temple, by 


‘ 
¢ 


+ 


T 


he same process of reflected sunlight as 
Rameses’s artisans used centuries on cen- 
turies ago when they hewed and deco- 
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d 
raised 


the 
to 


raté only temple in Egypt 


Our artist 
ting in a black corner, in a genéral at- 
mosphere of dust and bats, while a sailor 


ever 


a woman. was sit- 


from his dahabeah worked an improvised 
heliostat concocted out of a bedroom mir- 
ror, a tin bath-tub, a sheet of white paper, 
and several pieces of family plate. But 
for the most part the disciples of the 
brush prefer the larger temple, with its 
beauty. It is grandly 
the of the eternal 
with the sweep of golden sand 


sterner 
there 


lonely 

cliff, 
like a 
molten sunbeam running down from the 
mountain’s crest. 

Of the real social life of the river the 
tourist sees but little—one must be of it 
to be in it: the good-humored rivalry 
between the various dahabeahs where one 


on face 


dines or lunches, the domestic complica- 
tions between the cook and his boy, the 
all-pervasive pigeon of one’s diet, and 
the odd way the Christmas turkey has 
of dying just before he is about to be 
killed, so that, barred in seorn from the 
master’s table, he comes up done to a 
turn on the lower deck. Dining out on 
a dahabeah has great charm, and Lon- 
don and Paris can offer but a poor sub- 
stitute for the moonlight row in the 
felueca, the scrambling over the side, the 
wild excitement of a different menu, and 
then the still dropping down-stream under 
Besides, 
one never knows whom one is going to 
meet, for nowhere in the world is there 
a more charming coterie of people worth 
while than on the Egyptian river—sa- 
vants, artists, archeologists, 
architects,—men with a work to do, an aim 


the stars to one’s own boat again. 


scientists, 


to strive for, a goal to reach. 

Tt all has an infinite, individual charm 
of its own,—a heritage, perhaps, of an- 
cient days and past supremacy,—the evo- 
lution from a power political to a power 
beautiful, by which Egypt still holds the 
world in bond; but however that may 
be, life in the Nile Valley, for all its 
hard work, its play of mind and pa- 
tience of research, has—to even the most 
parched scientist of them all—the light- 
and care-freedom of a bird song, 
the unstinted latent laughter of river 
and wind and sun. 


ness 



















































In Necessity’s Mortar 


BY JAMES BRANCH CABELL 


HERE went about the Rue St.- 
T Jacques a notable shaking of 

heads on the day that Catherine 
de Vaucelles was betrothed to Francois 
de Montcorbier. 

“Holy Virgin!” said the Rue St.- 
Jacques; “the girl is a fool. Why has 
she not taken Noél d’Arnaye—Noél the 
Handsome? I grant you Noél is an ass, 
but then he is of the nobility, look you. 
He has the Dauphin’s favor. Noél will 
be a great man when our exiled Dauphin 
comes from Geneppe yonder to be King of 
France. Then, too, she might have had 
Philippe Sermaise. Sermaise is a priest, 
of course, and one may not marry a 
priest, but Sermaise has money, and Ser- 
maise is mad for love of her. She might 
have done worse. But Francois! Eh, 
death of my life! what is Francois? Per- 
haps—he, he!—perhaps Ysabeau de 
Montigny might tell, you say? Perhaps, 
but I cannot. Francois is a kindly, 
peaceable lad enough, I dare say, but 
what does she see in him? He is a 
scholar #—well, the College of Navarre 
has furnished food for the gallows before 
this. A poet’—rhyming will not fill the 
pot. Rhymes are a thin diet for two 
lusty young folk like these. And who 
knows if Guillaume de Villon, his foster- 
father, has one sou to rub against an- 
other? He is canon at St.-Benoit-le- 
Bétourné yonder, but canons are not 
Midases. The girl will have a hard life 
of it, neighbor, a hard life, I tell you, if— 
he, he!—if Ysabeau de Montigny does 
not knife her some day. Eh, yes, Cath- 
erine has played the fool.” 

Thus far the Rue St.-Jacques. 

This was on the day of the Féte-Dieu. 
It was on this day that Noél d’Arnaye 
blasphemed for a matter of a half-hour, 
and then went to the Crowned Ox, where 
he drank himself into a happy insen- 
sibility; that Ysabeau de Montigny, 
having wept a little, sent for Gilles 
Raguyer, a priest, and aforetime a rival 





of Francois de Montcorbier for her | 
vors; and that Philippe Sermaise grinned 
and said nothing. But afterward |y 
gnawed at his under lip like a madman 
as he went about seeking for Francois 
de Montcorbier. 


It verged upon nine in the evening— 
a late hour in those days—when Fran- 
cois climbed the wall of Jehan de V 
celles’s garden. 

A wall!—and what is a wall to you 
true lover? What bones, pray, did ¢! 
Sieur Pyramus, that famous Babylonish 
knight, make of a wall? Did not his pro- 
testations slip through a chink, mocking 
at implacable granite and more implacab|; 
fathers? Most assuredly they did; an 
Pyramus was a pattern to all lover 
Thus ran the meditations of Master Fran- 
cois as he leaped down into the garde: 

He had not seen Catherine for thr 
hours, you understand. Three hours! 
three eternities rather. In a patch of 
moonlight Francois paused and cut an 
agile caper, as he thought of that com- 
ing time when he might see Catherine 
every day. 

“Madame Francois de Montcorbier,” 
he said, tasting each syllable with gusto. 
“Catherine de Montcorbier. Was ther 
ever a sweeter juxtaposition of sounds’! 
It is a name for an angel. And an angel 
shall bear it—eh, yes, an angel, no less. 
O saints in Paradise, envy me! Envy 
me,” he cried, with a heroical gesture 
toward the stars, “for Francois would 
change places with none of you to-night.” 

He crept through orderly rows of 
chestnuts and acacias to a window whvre 
a dim light burned. Then he unslung 
a lute from his shoulder and began to 
sing, secure in the knowledge that deaf 
old Jehan de Vaucelles was not likely to 
be disturbed by sound of any nature 
till that time when it should please (i! 
that the last. trump be noised about the 
tumbling heavens. 


s 
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was good to breathe the mingled 
of roses and mignonette that was 
about him. It was good to sing 

a wailing song of unrequited love 
know that she loved him. Francois 
ed with his bliss, parodied his bliss, 
lamented in the moonlight with as 
ful a dolor as Messire Orpheus may 
evinced when he carolled in Hades. 

sang Francois: 


Beauty of her, whereby | am undone! 
0 Grace of her, that hath no grace for 
me! 
Love of her, the bit that guides me on 
lo sorrow and to grievous misery! 
0 Beauty of her, my poor heart’s enemy! 
Q Pride of her, that slays! O pitiless, 
great, 
Sweet Eyes of her! Have done with 
cruelty! 


Have pity upon me ere it be too late! 


Happier for me if elsewhere I had gone 
For pity—ah, far happier for me, 

since never of her may any pity be won, 
And, lest dishonor slay me, I must flee. 
Haro! I ery (and ery how uselessly! 
iro! I ery to folk of all estate, 
For I must die unless it chance that she 

Have pity upon me ere it be too late. 


‘A time draws on ’neath whose disastrous 
sun 
Your beauty’s flower must fade and wane 
and be 
No longer beautiful, and thereupon 
I may not mock at you—not I, for we 
Shall both be old and vigorless;—ma 
mie, 
Drink deep of love, drink deep and do not 
wait 
Until love’s spring run dry. Have pity 
on me! 
Have pity upon me ere it be too late! 


Lord Love, that all love’s lordship hast in 
fee, 
Lighten, ah, lighten thy displeasure’s 
weight, 
all true 
charity, 
Have pity upon me ere it be too late.” 


For hearts should, of Christ’s 


Then, from above, a voice fluted in the 
twilight—a high, sweet, delicate voice: 
‘You have mistaken the window, Mon- 
sieur de Montcorbier. Ysabeau de Mon- 
tigny dwells in the Rue du Fouarre.” 

“Ah, cruel!” sighed Francois. “Will you 
never let that kite hang upon the wall ?” 


- ” 
‘U5 


“It is all very well to groan like a 
bellows. Guillemette Moreau did 
sup here for nothing. I know of the 
verses you made her—and the gloves you 
gave her at Michaelmas, too. St. Anne!” 
cried the voice, somewhat sharply; 
needed gloves badly enough. Her hands 
are raw beef. And the head-dress at 
Easter, too—she looks like the steeple 
of St.-Benoit in it. But every man to 
his Monsieur de Montcorbier. 
Good night, Monsieur de Montcorbier.” 
But for all that the window did not close. 

“ Catherine—” he pleaded; and under 
his breath he expressed uncharitable as- 
pirations as to the future of Guille- 
mette Moreau. 


“ 


not 


“ she 


taste, 


You have made me very unhappy,” 
said the voice, with a little sniff. 

“It was before I knew you, Catherine. 
The stars are beautiful, ma mie, and a 
man may very reasonably admire them; 
but the stars vanish and are forgotten 
when the sun appears.” 

“ But Ysabeau is not a star,” the voice 
pointed out; “she is simply a lank, good- 
for-nothing, slovenly trollop.” 

“ Ah, Catherine—” 

“T believe you are still in love with 
her.” 

“ Catherine—” 

“ Otherwise, you will promise me for 
the future to avoid her as you would 
the Black Death.” 

“Catherine, her brother is my friend. 
Catherine—” 

“René de Montigny is, as all the 
Rue St.-Jacques knows, a gambler and a 
drunkard, and in all likelihood a thief. 
But you prefer the Montignys to me, it 
appears. An ill cat seeks an ill rat. 
heartily do I wish you joy of them. 
will not promise? Good night, 
Monsieur de Montcorbier.” 

“Mother of God! I 
erine.” 

From 
celles 


Very 
You 


then, 
promise, Cath- 


Vau- 


“ Dear 


Mademoiselle de 
luxurious sigh. 
said she. 

“You are a tyrant,” he complained. 
“Madame Semiramis was 
cruel. Madame Herodias was less 
placable, I think. And I think 
neither was so beautiful.” 

“T love you,” said Mademoiselle de 
Vaucelles. 


above, 
gave a 
Francois!” 
not more 
im- 
that 


“ But there was never any one so many 
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fathoms deep in love as I. Love bandies 
me from the postern to the frying-pan, 
from hot to cold. Ah, Catherine, Cath- 
erine, have pity upon my folly! Bid me 
fetch you Prester John’s beard, and I 
will do it; bid me believe the sky is made 
of calfskin, that morning is evening, 
that a fat sow is a windmill, and I will 
do it. Only love me a little, dear.” 

“My king, my king!” she murmured, 
with a deep thrill of speech. 

“ My queen, my tyrant! Ah, what eyes 
you have! Ah, pitiless, great, sweet 
eyes—sapphires that in the old days 
might have ransomed every monarch in 
Tamerlane’s stable! Even in the night 
I see them, Catherine.” 

“Yet Ysabeau’s eyes are brown.” 

“Then are her eyes the gutter’s 
color. But Catherine’s eyes are twin 
firmaments.” 

And about them the acacias rustled 
lazily, and the air was sweet with the 
odors of growing things, and the world, 
drenched in moonlight, slumbered. With- 
out was Paris, but old Jehan’s garden 
wall cloistered Paradise. 

“Tlas the world, think you, known 
lovers, long dead now, that were once 
even as happy as we?” 

“Love was not known 
covered it.” 

“T am so happy, 
fear death.” 

“ We have our day. Let us drink deep 
of love, not waiting until the spring run 
dry. Ah, Catherine, death comes to all, 
and yonder in the churchyard the poor 
dead lie together, hugger-mugger, and a 
man may not tell an archbishop from a 
ragpicker. Yet they have exulted in 
their youth, and have laughed in the 
sun with some frank lass. We have our 
day, Catherine.” 

“T love you!” 

“T love you!” 

So they prattled in the moonlight. 
Their discourse was no more overbur- 
dened with wisdom than has been the 
ordinary communing of lovers since 
Adam first awakened ribless. Yet they 
were content. 

Fate grinned and went on with her 
weaving. 


till we dis- 


Francois, that I 


Somewhat later Francois came down 
the deserted street, treading on air. It 
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was a bland summer night, wind 
moon-washed, odorful with garden sc 
the moon, nearing its full, was a 
egg set on end (“ Leda-hatched,” he | 
ed it: “one may look for the advent 
Queen Helen ere dawn”); and th 
he likened to blue velvet studded with 
gilt nail-heads of a seraphic upholst 
Francois was a poet, but a civic p 
then, as always, he pilfered his sin 
from shop-windows. 

But the heart of Francois was pur 
magnanimity, the heels of Francois | 
cury, as he tripped past the church of S 
Benoit-le-Bétourné, all snow and ink 
the moonlight. Then with a jerk F: 
cois paused. 

On a stone bench before the church sat 
Ysabeau de Montigny and Gilles Ragu- 
yer. The priest was fuddled, hiceuping 
his amorous dithyrambies as he paddled 
with the girl’s hand. “ You tempt m 
to murder,” he was saying. “It is a 
deadly sin, my soul, and I have no mini 
to fry in hell while my body swings on 
the St.-Denis road, a crow’s dinner. | 
Francois live, my soul. My soul, |i 
would stick little Gilles like a pig.” II 
began to blubber at the thought. 

“ Holy Macaire!” said Francois, “ here 
is a pretty plot a-brewing.” Yet, becaus 
his heart was filled just now with loving- 
kindness, he forgave the girl. “ J'an- 
lene ire?” said Francois; and aloud, 
“ Ysabeau, it is time you were abed.” 

She wheeled upon him in apprehen- 
sion; then, with recognition, her eyes 
flamed. “ Now, Gilles!” cried Ysabeau 
de Montigny; “now, coward! He is un- 
armed, Gilles. Look, Gilles! Kill for 
me this betrayer of women!” 

Under his mantle Francois loosened 
the short sword he earried. But the 
priest plainly had no mind to the busi- 
ness. He rose, tipsily fumbling a knife, 
fear in his eyes, snarling like a cur at 
sight of a strange mastiff. 

“Vile rascal!” said Gilles Raguyer, as 
he strove to lash himself into a rage. 
“© coward! O parricide! O Tarquin!” 

Francois began to laugh. “Let us 
have done with this farce,” said he. 
“Your man has no stomach ffor battle, 
Ysabeau. And you do me ‘ool my 
lass, to call me a betrayer of women. 
Doubtless the tale served well enough 
to urge Gilles on; but you and I and 





IN 
know that naught has passed be- 
us save a few kisses and a trinket 
It is no knifing matter. Yet, for 
sake of old time, come home, Ysa- 
1; your brother is my friend, and the 
is somewhat late for honest women 
abroad.” 
Enné?” shrilled Ysabeau; “and yet, 
| cannot strike a spark of courage 
this lump here, there come those 
may help me, Francois de Montcor- 
’Ware Sermaise, Master Francois!” 
ancois wheeled. Down the Rue St.- 
jues came Philippe Sermaise, like a 
ting hound, with drunken Jehan le 
li at his heels. “Holy Virgin!” 
ght Francois, “this is likely to be 
affair. 1 would give a deal 
a glimpse of the patrol lanterns 


asty 


t now. 
lle edged his way toward the cloister, 
vet a wall at his back. But Gilles 
uyer followed him, knife in hand. 
O hideous Tarquin! O Absolom!” 
vied Gilles; “have you no respect 
churchmen ¢” 
Then, with an oath, Sermaise ran up. 
‘Ileart of God!” he panted; “so I have 
ind you at last! 


needs 


There is a 
picking 


cer- 
n crow between us 
. Montcorbier.” 
Thus hemmed in by his 
neois temporized. “Why do you ac- 
me thus angrily, Master Philippe?” 
habbled. “ What harm have I done 
u? What is your will of me?” But 
fingers tore feverishly at the strap 
which his lute was swung over his 
uulder, and presently it fell at his feet, 
ving him unhampered and his sword- 
free. 


enemies, 


This was fuel to the priest’s wrath. 
Sacred bones of Benoit!” he snarled, 
[ could make a near guess what win- 
vy you have been caterwauling under.” 


Then from beneath his gown he sud- 


enly hauled out a rapier and struck at 
he boy while Francois was yet tugging 
I his sword, 

Full in the mouth he struck him, split- 


’ 


ig the lower lip through. Francois 
lt the piereing cold of the steel, the 
tingling of it against his teeth, then the 
varm, grateful spurt of blood; through a 
ed mist he saw Gilles and Ysaheau run 
creaming down the Rue St.-Jacques. 

He drew and made at Sermaise, for- 
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getful of le Merdi. It was shrewd work. 
Presently they were fighting in the moon- 
light, hammer and tongs, as the saying is, 
and presently Sermaise was cursing like 
a madman, for Francois had wounded 
him in the groin. Window after window 
rattled open as the Rue St.-Jacques ran 
nighteapped to peer at the brawl. 

Then, as Francois drew back his sword 
to slash at the other’s shaven head— 
Frenchmen had not yet learned to thrust 
with the point in the Italian 
ner—Jehan le Merdi leaped from be- 
hind, swift as a snake, and wrested 
away his Sermaise closed with 
a glad cry. 


“Heart of 
“ P 


man- 


sword. 


God!” cried 


ray, bridegroom, pray !” 


Sermaise, 


But Francois jumped backward, tum- 
bling over le Merdi, and then with apish 
celerity caught up a great stone and flung 
it with all his strength full in the 
priest’s face. 

The rest 
heart-beat 


hideous. 
Sermaise 


was For a single 
swaying on 
his feet, his outspread arms making a 
tottering cross, his face a black, form- 
less horror, featureless, void. Francois, 
staring at him, began to choke. Then 
the man’s wrists fell, and in the si- 
lence his rapier tinkled on the flag- 
stonesfwith! the sound of breaking glass, 
and Philippe Sermaise slid down, crum- 
pling like a broken toy. Afterward you 
might have heard a long, awed sibilance 
zo about the windows overhead as the 
Rue St.-Jacques, watching, caught its 
breath again. 

His heart 


stood 


hammering at his 
Francois de Montcorbier turned and 
He cried like a beaten child as 
he went through the moon-washed Rue 
St.- Jacques, making strange whistling 
noises. His split lip was a clammy dead 
thing that flapped against his chin as 
he ran. 


ribs, 


ran. 


“Francois!” a man cried, meeting 
him; “ah, name of God, Francois!” 

It was René de Montigny, lurching 
from the Crowned Ox, half tipsy. He 
caught the boy by the shoulder and hur- 
ried him, still sobbing, to Fouquet the 
barber-surgeon’s, where they sewed up his 
wound. But in accordance with the po- 
lice regulations, they first demanded an 
account of how he had received it. René 
lied up-hill and down-dale, while in a 
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corner of the room Frangois cried monot- 
onously. 

Fate grinned and went on with her 
weaving. 


The Rue St.-Jacques had toothsome 
sauce for its breakfast. The quarter 
smacked its lips over the news, as it 
pictured Francois de Montcorbier dan- 
gling from Montfaucon. “ Horrible!” said 
the Rue St.-Jaeques, and deduced a snug 
moral for the edification of the children. 

Guillemette Moreau had told Cath- 
erine of the affair before the day was 
aired. The girl’s wrath flamed. 

“Sermaise!” said she. “ Bah! what do 
T care for Sermaise? He killed him in 
fair fight. But within an hour, Guille- 
mette—within an hour after leaving me 
he is junketing on church porches with 
that trollop. They were not there for 
holy water. Midnight, look you! And 
he swore to me—chaff, chaff, chaff! His 
honor is chaff, Guillemette, and his heart 
@ bran-bag. Oh, swine, filthy swine! 
Eh, well, let the swine stick to his sty. 
Send Noél d’Arnaye to me.” 

Noél came, his head tied in a napkin. 

“Eh?” said she, “another swine fresh 
from the gutter? Faugh! it is a bottle, 
a hogshead! Noél, I will marry you 
if you like.” 

He fell to mumbling her hand. An 
hour later she told Jehan de Vaucelles she 
intended to marry Noél the Handsome 
when he should come back from Geneppe 
with the exiled Dauphin. The old man, 
having wisdom, lifted his brows and then 
went back to his reading. 

The patrol had taken Sermaise to the 
prison of St.-Benoit, where he lay all 
night. That day he was carried to the 
hospital of the Hétel-Dieu. He died the 
following Saturday. 

But death exalted the man to some 
nobility; before one of the apparitors of 
the Chatelet he exonerated Montcorbier, 
under oath, and asked that no steps be 
taken against him. “I forgive him my 
death,” he said, manly enough at the 
last, “ by reason of certain causes moving 
him thereunto.” Then he demanded the 
glove they would find in the pocket of 
his gown. It was Catherine’s glove. The 
priest kissed it, then began to laugh. 
Shortly afterwards he died, still gnawing 
at the glove. 
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Frangois and René had vanished. 
“Good riddance,” said the Rue  s(.- 
Jacques. But Montecorbier was sy- 
moned to appear before the court of the 
Chatelet to answer for the death of 
Sermaise, and in default of his app 
ance was subsequently condemned to }) 
ishment from the kingdom. 

They were at St.-Pourcain-en-Boyy- 
bonnais, where René had kinsmen> )- 
der the name of des Loges, Francois had 
there secured a place as tutor, but whey 
he heard that Sermaise had cleared him 
of blame, he set about procuring a par- 
don. It was January before he succeeded 
in this. 

Meanwhile he had learned a deal of 
René’s way of living. “ You are a thief,” 
he said to him, the day his pardon came, 
“but you have played a kindly part by me. 
I think you are Dysmas, René, not Gestas. 
Eh, I throw no stones. You have stolen, 
but I have killed. Let us go to Paris, 
lad, and start afresh.” 

Montigny grinned. “TI shall certainly 
go to Paris,” he said. “ My friends wait 
for me there—Guy Tabary, Petit Jehan, 
and Colin de Cayeux. We are planning 
to visit Guillaume Coiffier, a fat priest 
with some six hundred crowns in thi 
cupboard. You will make one of the 
party, Francois.” 

“René, René,” 
bleeds for you.” 

Again Montigny grinned. “ You think 
a great deal about blood nowadays,” |v 
commented. “A man might take you 
for one of the Nine Worthies. Alex- 
ander! will you stable the elephant you 
took from Porus in the Rue St.-Jacques ‘ 
Eh, my faith, let us first see what the 
Rue St.-Jacques has to say about it. 
After that I think you will make on 
of our party.” 


. 
said he, “my heart 


There was a light, crackling frost 
underfoot the day that Francois came 
back to the Rue St.-Jacques. A brisk, 
clear January day. It was good to be 
home again. ; 

“Eh, Guillemette, Guillemette,” he 
laughed. “ Why, lass—” 

“Faugh!” said Guillemette Moreau, as 
she passed him, nose high in air. “A 
murderer, a priest-killer.” 

Then the sun went black for Francois. 
It was a bucket of cold water, full in the 
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He gasped, staring after her; and 
Thomas Tricot, on his way from 
Martin Blaru in the 
said he, “fruit must be 
Yonder in the gutter 
in apple from the gallows-tree, and 
ne will pick it up.” 


nudged ribs. 
‘ Martin,” 


p this year. 


“Cain! 


Blaru turned and spat out: 


das 
Every where 
ancois found masklike faces and skirts 


This was but a sample. 
wn aside. A little girl in a red cap, 
n Troussecaille’s daughter, flung a 
ne at him as he slunk into the cloister 
St.-Benoit-le-Bétourné, 


God’s 


In those day s 


ain priest was servant slain, 


le SS. 
“ My father!” he cried, rapping upon 
door of the Hétel de la Porte-Rouge, 
h, my father, open to me, for I think 
t my heart is breaking!” 
Presently his foster-father, Guillaume 
“ Mur- 
women ! 
the caldron of John! how dare 
your face here? | 
ny name and you soiled it. 


de Villon, came to the window. 
!” said he. “™ Betrayer of 
ow, by 
ou’ show gave you 
Back to your 
usks, raseal !” 

ah 8 God, ) God!” 
( looked 


placable 


Francois cried, as 
the old man’s im- 
“You, too, my father!” 
He burst into a fit of sobbing. 

1” the 


“Go! 


up into 


face. 
priest stormed; g0, 
murderer !” 
It was not good to hear 
“What a world we 
he giggled. “You gave me your name 
ind I soiled it? Eh, Master Priest, Mas- 
er Pharisee, As God lives, l 
will drag that name through every muck- 
neap in France.” 
Yet he 


Francois’s 
Son 


laughter. live in! 


beware! 


to Jehan de Vaucelles’s 
“1 will give God one more chance 
at my soul,” he said. | 

In the garden he met Catherine and 
Noél d’Arnaye coming out of the house. 
They stopped short. Her face, half 
muted in her cloak, flushed to a wonder- 
ful rose of happiness, her great 
glowed, and Catherine reached out 
hand to him with a glad little ery. 

His heart was hot wax as he fell upon 
his knees before her. 


went 


eyes 


her 


“Q heart’s dearest, heart’s dearest!” 
he eried, “forgive me that I doubt- 
ed you!” 

And then for an instant, I think, the 
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level. But after a while, 
d’Arnaye,” she, in a 
crisp voice, “ thrash for me this betrayer 
of women.” 

Noél was a big, bluff man, half Eng 
lish, topping Francois by two feet. He 
lifted the boy by up 
a stick, Catherine 
watched them, her eves gemlike, cruel. 
did 
God had chosen. 

After a little, though, d’Arnaye flung 
Francois upon the ground, where he lay 
quite still for a moment. Then slowly 
he rose to his feet. He never looked at 
Noél. For a long time he stared at 
Catherine de Vaucelles, frost-flushed, defi- 
ant, ineredibly beautiful. Afterward he 
went out of the garden, staggering like a 
drunken man. 

He found Montigny at 
Ox. “ René,” 
charity on 


balance hung 


** Monsieur said 


his eollar, caught 


and set to work. 


Francois not move a muscle in 


resistance. 


the Crowned 


said he, “there is no 


earth, there is no God in 
But in hell most as- 
suredly a devil, and I think that he must 
laugh a great deal. What was that you 
telling about the priest with 
six hundred crowns in his cupboard ?” 
René slapped the shoulder. 
‘ Now,” said he, “ you talk like a man.” 
Ile opened the door at the back and 
cried: “Colin, you and Petit Jehan and 
that pig Tabary may come out. I have 
the honor, messieurs, to offer you a new 
Companion of the Cockleshell.” 


heaven. there is 


were me 


him on 


When the Dauphin came from Geneppe 
to be crowned King of France, there rode 
with him Noél d’Arnaye and his brother 
Raymond. The that Charles the 
Well-served was now servitor to Death 
the exiled Louis post-haste to 
Paris, where the Rue St.-Jacques turned 
out full foree to his corona- 
They expected Saturnian doings 
of Louis XI. in return 
of the Golden Age; and when the new 
King began his reign by granting Noél 
a snug fief in Pieardy, the Rue St.- 
Jacques applauded. 


news 
brought 


witness 
tion. 


those days, a 


“ Noél has served him these ten years,” 
said the Rue St.-Jacques; “it is only 
just. And now, neighbor, we may look 
to see Noél the Handsome -and Catherine 
de Vaucelles make a match of it. The 
girl has a tidy they say; old 
Jehan turned out richer than the quar- 


dowry, 
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ter suspected. Eh, death of my life, yes! 
You may see his tomb in the Innocents’ 
yonder, with weeping seraphim and a 
yard of Latin on it. I warrant you that 
rascal Montcorbier has lain awake in 
half the prisons in France thinking of 
what he flung away. Seven years, no less, 
since he and Montigny showed their 
thieves’ faces here. Eh, the world wags, 
neighbor, and they say there will be a 
new tax on salt if we go to war with 
the English.” 

Somewhat to this effect also ran the 
meditations of Catherine de Vaucelles 
one hot August night as she sat at her 
window, overlooking the acacias and 
chestnuts of her garden. Noél, brave in 
blue and silver, had just gone down the 
Rue St.-Jacques, singing, clinking the 
fat purse whose stoutness was still a 
novelty to him. That evening she had 
given him her promise to marry him 
at Michaelmas. 

It was a black night, moonless, wind- 
less. There were a scant half-dozen stars 
overhead, and the thick scent of roses 
and mignonette came up to her in hot, 
stifling waves. Below her the tree-tops 
conferred stealthily, and the fountain 
plashed its eternal remonstrance to the 
conspiracy they lisped of. 

But after a while Catherine rose and 
stood contemplative before a long mir- 
ror that was in her room. Catherine de 
Vaucelles was twenty-five now, in the full 
flower of her beauty. Blue eyes the mir- 
ror showed her, far apart, unfathomable; 
honey - colored hair that hung heavily 
about her face, a mouth that curved in 
a petulant bow, a firm chin; only her nose 
left something to be desiderated,—for that 
feature, though well formed, was unduly 
diminutive, and bent by perhaps a hair’s 
breadth to the left. She might very 
reasonably have smiled at what the 
mirror showed her; but, for all that, 
she sighed. 

“*Q Beauty of her, whereby I am un- 
done,’” said Catherine, wistfully; then 
on a sudden she burst into tearless sob- 
bing. “Ah, God in heaven, forgive me 
for my folly! Sweet Christ, intercede 
for me who have paid so dearly for 
my folly!” 

And like an echo to her thoughts stole 
through the open window the sound of a 
voice singing below. 
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Sang the voice: 


“O Beauty of her, whereby [ am undon 
O Grace of her, that hath no grace { 
me! 
© Love of her, the bit that guides me oy 
To sorrow and to grievous misery! 
O Beauty of her, my poor heart 
enemy— 


and broke off in a fit of coughing. 

She remained immovable for a matt 
of two minutes, her proud little he: 
poised alertly. Then, with a gasp, shi 
sprang to the gong and struck it seven 
or eight times. 

“ Macée, there is a man in the garde: 
Bring him to me, Macée—ah, love of God. 
Macée, make haste!” 

Blinking, he stood upon the threshold 
Then, without words, their lips met. 

“My king!” said Catherine; “ heart’s 
emperor !” 

“Q rose of all the world!” he cried. 

There was very little need of speech. 

But after a moment she drew away 
and stared at him. Francois, though hi 
was but thirty, seemed an old man now. 
His bald head shone in the eandle-light. 
His face was a mesh of tiny wrinkles, 
wax white, and his lower lip, puckered 
by the sear of his wound, protruded in 
an eternal grimace. As Catherine looked 
at him, his faded eyes, half covered with 
blue film, shifted uneasily, and with a 
jerk he glanced backward over his shoul- 
der. The movement started a cough 
tearing at his throat. 

“Holy Macaire!” said he. “I thought 
Henri Cousin, the executioner, was at 
my heels. Why do you stare so, lass? 
Have you anything to eat? I am fam- 
ished, Catherine.” 

Silently she brought him meat and 
wine. He fell upon it wolfishly. He 
ate with his front teeth, like a sheep. 

When he had ended, Catherine came 
to him and took both his hands in hers 
and lifted them to her lips. “ God, God, 
tod!” she sobbed, and her voice was the 
voice of an old woman. 

Francois pushed her away. Then li 
strode to the mirror and regarded it in 
tently. With a snarl he turned about. 
“Yes,” said he, “ you killed Francois « 
Monteorbier as surely as Montecorbier 
killed Sermaise. Eh, Holy Virgin! that 
is scant cause for grief. You mac 
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incois Villon. What do you think of 

m, lass ?” 

She echoed the name. 

“Heart of God! You have not heard 

Francois Villon? The Rue St.- 
jacques has not heard of Francois Vil- 

n? Pigs, pigs, that dare not peer out 
f their sty! Why, I have capped verses 

th the Duke of Orléans. The very 
-treet-bovs know my ‘ Ballad of the Wom- 

n of Paris. Not a drunkard in the 
ealm but rants my ‘ Orison for Master 
Cotard’s Soul’ when the bottle passes. 
[he King himself hauled me out of 
\Meung gaol last September, swearing that 
n all France there was not my equal 
at a ballad. And you have never heard 

me!” Once more a fit of coughing 
choked him. 

She gave him a woman’s answer: “ ] 

» not care if you are the greatest lord 
n the kingdom or the vilest thief that 
steals ducks from Paris Moat. I love 
you, Francois.” 

For a long time he stood silent, blink- 
ing, peering into her love-lit face almost 
quizzically. She loved him: no ques- 
tioning that. But presently he put her 
aside and went slowly toward the open 
window. This was a matter for con- 
sick ration. 

The night was black as a pocket. 
Staring into it, Francois threw back his 
head and drew a deep, tremulous breath. 
The rising odor of roses and mignonettes, 
keen and intolerably sweet, had roused 
unforgotten pulses in his blood, had set 
his heart a-drum. 

She loved him! Through all these 
years, with a woman’s unreasoning faith, 
she had loved him, had trusted him. 
He knew well enough how matters stood 
between her and Noél d’Arnaye; the host 
of the Crowned Ox had been garrulous 
that evening. She was rich. Here for 
the asking was a competence, love, an 
ingleside of his own. And he knew that 
he dare not take it. 

“ Because I love her. Mother of God! 
has there been in all my life a day, an 
hour, a moment when I have not loved 
her! Just to see her once was all that 
[ craved—as a lost soul might crave 
one splendid glimpse of heaven’s harps 
ind lutes before the pit take him. And 
I find that she loves me—me! Fate must 
have her jest, I see, though the firmament 
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erack for it. She would have been con- 
tent enough with Noél, thinking me dead. 
And with me? Ah, if I dared hope 
that this last flicker of life left in my 
crazy careass might burn clear! I have 
but a little while to live; if I dared hope 
that I might live that little cleanly! But 
the next cup of wine, the next light 
woman’ You know the answer, Francois 
Villon. And the matter rests with me. 
Choose, Francois Villon—choose between 
the old, squalid, foul life yonder and her 
happiness. Say if it be of greater im- 
port that you be saved from the gibbet 
or she be happy.” 

Staring into the darkness, he fought 
the battle out. Squarely he faced the 
issue; for a little while he saw Francois 
Villon as the last seven years had made 
him, saw the wine-sodden soul of Fran- 
cois Villon, rotten and weak and honey- 
combed with vice. It had its moments 
of nobility; momentarily, as now, it 
might be roused to finer issues; but he 
knew that no power on earth could 
hearten it daily to curb the brutish pas- 
sions. It was no longer possible for 
Francois Villon to live cleanly. 

Then he turned to her with a crook- 
ed smile. 

“ Listen,” said he. “ Yonder is Paris 

laughing, tragic Paris, who once had 
need of a singer to voice all her splendor 
and all her misery. Fate made the man; 
in necessity’s mortar she pounded his 
soul into the shape Fate needed. To 
kings’ courts she lifted him; to thieves’ 
hovels she thrust him down; Lutetia’s 
palaces and abbeys and taverns and 
lupanars and gutters and prisons and its 
very gallows—Fate dragged him past each 
in turn that he might make the Song 
of Paris. He could not have made it 
here in the smug Rue St.-Jacques. And 
now the song is made, Catherine. So 
long as Paris endures, Francois Villon 
will not be forgot. Villon the singer Fate 
fashioned to her liking; Villon the man 
she has damned, body and soul.” 

She gave a startled little ery and ran 
to him, her hands fluttering to his 
breast. “ Francois!” she breathed. 

It was not good to have to kill the love 
in her face. 

“You loved Francois de Montcorbier. 
Francois de Monteorbier is dead. The 
Pharisees of the Rue St.-Jacques killed 
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him seven years ago. That day Fran- 
cois Villon was born. That was the name 
| swore to drag through every muck 
heap in France. I have done it, Cath- 
erine. The Companions of the Cockle- 
shell—eh, well, the world knows us. 
We robbed Guillaume Coiflier, we robbed 
the College of Navarre, we robbed the 
Church of St.-Maturin—the list is some- 
what lengthy. René de Montigny’s bones 
swing in the wind yonder at Montfaucon. 
Colin de Cayeux they broke on the wheel. 
The rest—in effect, | am the only one 
justice spared—because I had a gift of 
rhyming, they said. Pigs! if they only 
knew! | am ‘immortal, lass. . Exegi 
monumentum, Villon’s glory and Vil- 
lon’s shame will never die.” 

He flung back his head and laughed 
harshly, a shabby, tragic figure. She 
had drawn away from him a little. But 
still the nearness of her, the faint per- 
fume of her, shook in his veins, and still 
he must play this ghastly comedy to the 
end, since the prize he played for was 
her happiness. 

“A thief—a common. thief!” But 
again her hands fluttered back. “ I drove 
you to it. Mine is the shame.” 

“Tloly Macaire! what is a theft or two? 
Hunger that makes the wolf sally from 
the wood may well make a man do worse 
than steal. I could tell you Ask in 
hell, of one Thevenin Pensete, who knifed 
him in the Cemetery of St. John,” he 
hissed at her. 

He hinted a lie, for it was Montigny 
who killed Thevenin Pensete. But Vil- 
lon played without scruple now. 

Catherine’s face went white. “ Stop,” 
she pleaded; “no more, Frangois—ah, 
Holy Virgin! do not tell me any more.” 

But after a little she came back to 
him, touching him with a curious loath- 
ing. “Mine was the shame. I drove 
you to this, Francois. If you still care 
for me, I will be your wife.” Yet 
she shuddered. 

He saw it. His face, too, was paper. 

“He, he, he!” Francois laughed, hor- 
ribly. “If I still love you! Eh, ask of 
Denise, of Jacqueline, of Pierrette, of 
Marion the Statue, of Jehanne of Brit- 
tany, of Blanche Slippermaker, of Fat 








P&g—ask of any trollop in all Paris }y 
Francois Villon loves. You thought » 
faithful! You thought I preferred 
to any light o’ love! Eh, the credo of t} 
Rue St.- Jacques is’ somewhat narroy 
minded. For my part, I find one wom: 
much the same as another.” And } 
voice shook, seeing how beautiful she w; 
seeing how she sutfered. But he manag: 

a laugh. 

“1 do not believe you,” Catherine sa 
in muffled tones. “ Francois! You love 
me, Francois. Ah, boy, boy !”? she eric 
with a quick lift of speech; “ come ba 
to me, O boy that I loved.” 

It was a difficult business. But | 
grinned in her face. 

“He is dead. Let Francois de Mont 
corbier rest in his grave. Your voice 
very sweet, Catherine, and—and he could 
refuse you nothing, could he, lass? Al] 
God, God, God!” he cried, in his agony, 
“why can you not believe me/ | 
tell you Necessity pounds us in her mor 
tar to what shape she will. I tell you 
that Monteorbier loved you, but Fran 
cois Villon prefers Fat Peg. An ill eat 
seeks an ill rat.” And with this last great 
lie-a sudden peace fell upon his soul, fo. 
he knew that he had won. 

Her face told him that. Loathing. 
Loathing. He saw it there. 

“T am sorry,” said Catherine, dully. 
“TT am sorry. Oh, for God’s sake!” th 
girl wailed, on a sudden, “go, go! Do 
you want money? I will give you any 
thing if you will only go. Oh, you beast! 
Oh, swine, swine, swine!” 

He turned and went, staggering lik 
a drunken man. 

Once in the garden, he fell upon his 
face in the wet grass. About him th 
mingled odor of roses and mignonett 
was thick and intolerably sweet; th 
fountain plashed interminably in th 
night, and above him the chestnuts 
and acacias rustled and lisped as they 
had done seven years ago. Only lhe 
was changed. 

“Q Mother of God,” the thief prayed, 
“grant that Noél may be kind to her! 
Mother of God, grant that she may lx 
happy! Mother of God, grant that | 
mav not live long!” 
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The First Transcontinental Railroad 


BY FRANK 

N history we have the record of every 
day but yesterday and of every gen 
eration but the last. 
railroad 


| 


continental 


Our first trans- 
was begun only 
forty years ago; yet as compared with 
vhat we know of its story our informa- 
the Tea-party 
Possibly this is a tribute to 
the moral over the material; possibly the 
blinding aurora of the civil war still so 
plays on the retina of our memories as to 
obscure all lesser events on that horizon: 
at all events, when recently an American 
man of letters was asked 


tion 


4 > 
concerning Boston 


S precise. 


for literature 
concerning the history of this railroad- 
building he was at a loss satisfactorily 
to refer to any. 

Even in looking back into the story 
it is difficult to realize that the building 
of a railroad to the Pacific coast had been 
publicly proposed before New England 
had a mile of railroad; and that as far 


7. 


SPEARMAN 


back as 1840 the Pacific railroad project 
had already become popular, and was 
timely matter with newspaper and maga- 
zine editors. 

But by 1845 the subject had taken so 
firm a hold on popular fancy that an 
ingenious memorialist of Congress, Rob- 
ert Mills, in advocating the building of 
a transcontinental for auto- 
he termed 

have 


highway 


mobiles—* carriages,” 


to 


steam 
them modestly claimed 
vanced the idea of a Pacifie railroad in 
1819. This the will not al- 
low; it is certain, however, that in 1840 
dispute had already arisen as to the honor 
of having first proposed a transcontinen- 
tal line. 

The thus in the thirties 
ripened in the succeeding decade into an 
agitation that became national. A New 
York merchant surrendered so completely 
to the of the 


ad- 


historians 


seeds sown 


fascination Pacific-road 




































































































































































































































































































































idea that he gave his life and his fortune 
to efforts to arouse public opinion on the 
subject and to move Congress to action. 
It was not that he had aim of personal 
aggrandizement, for he proposed to as- 
sume the construction and general super- 
intendence of the road at a salary so 
nominal as four thousand dollars a year: 
he was primarily moved by the glorious 
nationa: possibilities of his enterprise; 
and it must still move the reader of the 
long and somewhat tedious story of the 
Pacific-road project to picture Asa Whit- 
ney, towering in breadth and strength 
above all early promoters, his illusions 
still -unshattered, but the span of his 
life exhausted, keeping a dairy in the 
city of Washington and selling milk 
to mitigate the poverty of his decli- 
ning years. 

Thomas H. Benton, in a burst of pub- 
lie eloquence, proposed in 1849 that the 
Pacitic line when built be adorned with 
a statue of Columbus hewn from a 
granite peak of the Rockies, the moun- 
tain itself its massive pedestal, with an 
outstretched arm pointing India to the 
west-bound passenger. Benton’s idea was 
never carried out; but in the Black Hills, 
more than eight thousand feet above the 
level of the sea, stands a great cairn over- 
looking the highest point at which the 
first transcontinental road crosses the 
Rockies. A newer track-alignment has 
left this early monument‘at some dis- 
tance from the present route, and though 
at one point a glimpse of it may still 
be had from the car window, it is now 
some hundreds of feet above the railroad 
summit. It commemorates the energy 
and perseverance of two men, to whom 
chiefly is due the eredit for the building 
of the Union Pacific. Sometime, per- 
haps, beside the monument to Oakes and 
Oliver Ames a more modest memorial 
may rise to the memory of poor Asa 
Whitney, who surrendered his life and 
fortune to an idea because to him it was 
a national and a glorious one. 

In truth, there never has been in Amer- 
ican industrial achievement and there 
never again can be so widespread and 
stirring a public sentiment as that which 
called for the building of a Pacific rail- 
road. We can never again be poor; we 
can never again be only vaguely conscious 
of a Samson-like national strength and 
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youthfully impatient to test it. We hay 
tested our strength since then in 
many ways; possibly we are not qui 
proud of all of them. Nor can we ey 
return to a public sentiment that knov 
no jealousy of extraordinary riches; a: 
as to industrial enterprises, we have be: 


\ 


surfeited: every day we taste of new on 
with palates more jaded. 

It was otherwise then. The gre: 
plains were the home of the Indian a 
the buffalo. Pikes Peak was a watc!l 
word, the Rocky Mountains a dream 
and California a fever when nationa 
thought crystallized into a demand fo: 
the first Pacifie road. The idea took 
hold of men as powerful as Webster, as 
sagacious as Lincoln, as cold as Jefferson 
Davis, as dramatic as Sumner, and as 
politic as Buchanan. Douglas and Ben 
ton in their day lent to it their eloquence. 
The ten years that led up to the civil 
war saw the project discussed by each 
succeeding Congress with an earnestness 
and attention second only to that ex- 
pended on the slavery question. Indeed, 
the railroad matter as soon as it became 
tangible became political, and divided 
men into alignment of suspicion and re- 
sentment as the Missouri Compromis 
divided them. But it forced recommen- 
dations from succeeding Presidents in 
annual messages for years, and when the 
young Republican party found itself for 
the first time in power the Pacific-road 
project enlisted the aggressiveness of men 
so resourceful and domineering as Thad- 
deus Stevens, John Sherman, and Henry 
Winter Davis. The matter got before the 
Twenty-eighth Congress in 1845 in the 
form of Asa Whitney’s memorial, and from 
that time forth for fifty years it engaged 
Congressional attention in some form 
during nearly every session. Davis, the 
historian of the Union Pacific, notes 
that ten years before a Pacific-road bill 
was finally passed, the Senate of the 
Thirty-second Congress was giving mor 
time to the subject than to any other 
topic of legislation: In 1853 the project 
got into its first Presidential message; 
the Thirty-second Congress gave it its 
first special committee, and national ap- 
propriations already made put into the 
field corps of engineers, whose survey re- 
ports filled eleven large volumes. 
During all of these years of the early 
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tation and up to 1861 there was no 
ehanee for a Pacific-railway bill to 
Congress. All parties agreed that 
a road should be built, but where ¢ 
South wanted a 


ithern route and the 
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but two strong Pacific-railway interests, 
and of these the more powerful was 
backed by New York, New England, and 


Chicago interests, which stood for a line 





th a northern route, 
these greater inter- 
ts were split in turn 
minor interests. 
ere were at different 
ds a Ne Ww York- 
( cago interest endorsed 
™ ward, a St. Louis 
terest championed by 
Benton, a Memphis in- 
rest backed by Arkan- 
and Te nnessee, a 
Charleston interest 
ged by Gadsden, and 
naminal Texas in 
rest upheld by Sam 
llouston. 
| he 
eastern 


struggle over 
terminus 
termini of the road 
tor compromise measures 
times proposed ho less 
than three lines, with six 
termini—might have 
gone on for another twen- 
vears had not the guns 
t Sumter relieved the 
situation of its most seri 
us complications. 
The Republican party 





iad in its first national 








platform committed it- 
lf to Pacific - railway 
egislation, and the 
Democratic platforms of 
1856 and 1860 echoed 
pledges cf friendliness to the project. 
But when Congress assembled in July, 
1861, there were many vacant seats. The 
mall but alert Southern element that 
had opposed Pacific legislation in every 
orm was absent, as we ll as those larger 
Southern interests that had fought for a 
Pacifie road south of the 35th parallel. 
The shock and stress of the civil war had 
inealeulably strengthened the chances for 
Federal action, and the discussion in the 
war Congress lost at once the wordy us- 
pect of earlier years. That form of legis- 
lative inactivity known as side-stepping 
was plainly at an end. There were left 


Photograph by Pach Bros 


GENERAL GRENVILLE M. Dopat 


Chief Engineer of the Union Pacific during its construction 


on the 41st parallel. Seward, indeed, 
had said in debate, ten years before, 
“Make a route across the continent 
wherever you please; there will be but 
two terminals to that road, one at New 
York, the other at San _ Francisco.” 
Moreover, Chicago was already pushing 
west with its roads to the Missouri River, 
and William B. Ogden, founder of the 
Chicago and Northwestern system, stood 
with the New York interests against a 
Northern Pacific route. He was already 
pushing the Northwestern westward 
from Chicago, and when the Pacific- 
railroad bill of 1862 passed Congress 
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be tween 





and St. 


aus as to which should secure the 


Chicago 


main Pacitie line had been won by the 
former in the provision that the initial 
eastern point of the new line should be 
at a point on the 100th meridian, “ be 


tween the south margin of the valley of 
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the east line of Section 10.” In the e; 
the legal terminus was fixed by the S 
preme Court of the United States 
the Iowa side of the Missouri Ri 
where west of Council Bluffs the trav: 
finds to-day what is known as the Tra 
fer Station; though this is, in matte) 
fact, some distance s 


10. 


of Section 











Grenville 
Dodge, who was ehi 


General 


engineer of the Un 
Pacific, and in charge 
construction during 186¢ 
ind thereafter, still « 
vives, a Nestor in 
honorable company 


Am«e rican eonstruct 


niscences 
side-light on this de 
sion of Lincoln’s conce1 
ing the eastern termi: 


(rene ral Dodge m 185 


assigning the date f 
recollection ), after a su 


mer of engineering rec 
naissances vest of 
Missouri, camped 

his party at ( une 


Bluffs. Abraham L 








the Republican River and the north mar- 
gin of the valley of the Platte River in 
the Territory of Nebraska,” and the final 
bill of 1864 confirmed this location. The 
principal eastern terminus was given to 
Omaha in a provision that, of several 
branches provided for east of this point, 
the Iowa branch should be built to the 
initial point on the 100th meridian 
from “a point on the western boundary 
of the State of Iowa to be tixed by the 
President of the United States.” and 
Abraham Lincoln fixed the point within 
the limits of the township in Iowa op- 
posite the town of Omaha, in Nebraska, 
and afterwards “east of and opposite to 


ecoln at that time 

visiting the Bluffs. H 
a ae heard of General Dodg: 

return and of his su 

veys, and sought him 
Sitting with the mountain engineer 
the porch of the hotel, Lincoln held 
for two hours or more, and drew fr 
him the facts he had obtained, and 
opinion as to the best route for a ra 
road across the continent and the poss 
bility of building one. 

In 1862, while in command of 
District of Corinth, Mississippi, Gener 
Dodge was ordered by Grant to proce: 
to Washington to report to the President 
Lincoln had remembered the talk 
1858 on the hotel porch of Council Bluffs 
The question of the eastern terminus f 
the newly authorized railroad was thet 


national question. In General Dodge 




























CHEYENNES RECONNOITRING THEI 


opinion there was from an engineering 
view-point but one national route for a 
railroad to cross lowa, the Missouri River 
and the great The route pro- 
posed by him was that along which the 
Pacifie built. It 
offered the advantage of a great, open 
Omaha to Salt Lake, 
miles of it up a single valley—-that of 
he Platte. turn, led to the 
natural pass over the Rockies, the lowest 
n all the range, and to the continental 
livide at a point where it lay in a basin 
i100 feet below the general level instead 
tT ona 


plains. 


Union was afterward 


road from 600 


This, in 


mountain summit. Any engi- 
Dodge’s opinion, who 
to avail himself of so rich 
should have his diploma 
him. In designating th 
Missouri River terminus as he did, Lin- 
oln acted on these views. 

The political aspect of extending 
government aid in the building of the 
first transcontinental railroad must al- 
vayS remain an extraordinary feature in 
ur national legislation. The civil war 
lone made such a step possible. The 
period had rudely brushed aside consti- 
tutional and 


neer, in General 
hould fail 
wossibilities 


aken from 


legislators 
ind reasoning, and the men who stood 


laissez - faire 


n Congress for action went in this case 


Von, CIX.—No. 6383.—89 


FIRST 


TRAIN ON THE UNION PACIFIC 


un old Print 


to the other extreme. The building of a 
Pacific road had every war argument in 
its favor. Such a line, it 
would bind California more closely to 
the Northern interest, and would enable 


was urged, 


the United States more promptly to repel 
any attack on the coast ports. 


Moreover, 
it would enable the government easily to 
control Indian outbreaks among. those 
tribes still unreasonable enough to object 
to being exterminated. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that 
during the gloomy days of the civil war 
Indian outbreaks, whether justifiable or 
not, were serious matters to a government 
struggling to maintain itself; and an 
argument seeming trivial now might have 
seemed serious when people were excited 
or depressed by every rumor and portent. 
Even in 1867 General Sherman regarded 
the completion of the Pacific road as an 
end to the Mormon question; and it was 
the real beginning of the end. 

The very name used by Congress in 
creating the corporation, “ The Union 
Pacific Railroad Company,” implies a re- 
flection of the Union sentiment of the 
civil- war period. The use of the word 
has ascribed to the “union” of 
various corporations and plans in the 
project. But there is undoubtedly more 


been 
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than this to it. By far the most power- 
ful arguments in favor of the road were 
the war needs of the government. The 
word “ Union ” was everywhere foremost 
in the thought and speech of that day, 
and Federal action was meant to come 
as a final answer to the demand of nearly 
twenty years for national legislation on 
the Pacific-road subject; to the foes of 
the Union it was flung as an evidence of 
confidence and strength on the part of 
the Republican party and its Union ad- 
ministration. But of the burdens carried 
during those days by Abraham Lincoln 
there is no more pathetic glimpse than 
this, that in the midst of the profound 
anxieties of his struggle to preserve the 
nation he was required by Congress to 
determine the detail of the proper track- 
gauge for the Pacific railroad. Nor will 
it surprise any one conversant with the 
legislative spirit of the war period that 
-after President Lineoln had long and 
painstakingly considered the subject and 
decided a track-gauge of five feet, 
Congress cheerfully and at once passed 
a law changing the gauge to four feet 
eight and one-half inches. 

The act of 1862 was supplemented by 
a act in 1864 containing more 
liberal subsidy provisions, and under 
this charter the Union and Central Pa- 


on 


second 
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cific railroads were built. The coterie 
capitalists who undertook the enterpr 
believed that their chief profits wou 
come from the construction rather th 
from the railroad as an investment, a 
in order to insure these to themsely 
they acquired the charter of the Pe: 
sylvania Fiscal Agency—a name aft 
ward changed by the Legislature 
Pennsylvania, at the instance of Geor; 
Francis Train, to “ The Crédit Mobili 
of America”; and The Crédit Mobilier 
not only constructed the Union Pacific, 
but made for itself and for a number of 
American statesmen the most sensation 
record of a long and exciting day 
plots and counterplots in Pacific - ra 
road history. For the beginning of co: 
struction much work had already be: 
done. General Dodge had crossed t 
Missouri River as early as 1853 in th 
interest of projected Iowa railroads, 
which sought to ascertain where a Pacit 
road would be likely to fix a Missour 
River terminus. Until the civil war Gen 
eral Dodge was busy with reconnaissances 
and surveys. When he entered the ser\ 
ice, Peter A. Dey took it up, and in 
1862 put regular parties in the field on 
the first range of the Rockies, called the 
Black Hills, and over the Wasatch 
Range, under a son of Brigham Young’s. 
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Deer RACE WITH THE 


Union Pacific RAILROAD 


From a Print made in 1866 
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from the Mis- 
River to the California State 
and included twenty-five thousand 
es of reconnaissances and over fifteen 


se surveys extended 


usand miles of instrumental surveys. 

y were made almost 
rely under army pro- 

n, but despite all pre- 

ition men were scalped 
Indians. Ground for 
nstruction was broken at 
Omaha, with a florid speech 
George Francis Train, 
December 2, 1863, and 
ual construction began 
the Union Pacifie very 
irly in 1864, Leland 
Stanford, on January 8, 
1863. had turned the first 
shovelful of earth at Sac- 
ramento for the California 

d of the undertaking. 
In nine menths the Omaha 
enthusiasts had completed 
the first eleven miles of one 
end of the transcontinen- 
tal line, The Califor- 
nians had come to a stand- 
still with thirty-one miles. 
Thus the race started 
slowly; but at its close 
Jack Casement was laying 
seven and a half miles of 
(inion Pacifie track be- 
tween sun and sun. 

The route the new road 
followed from the Missouri 
River had long been fa- 
mous on the frontier. Spaniards had prob- 
ably reached what is now Nebraska as 
early as 1541, but it was more than a hun- 
dred years later when Indians on the 
Mississippi described to Father Mar- 
quette the course of the Missouri, and 
his map showing the Platte flowing into 
the Missouri is still preserved. White 
men in 1739 explored the Platte as far 
as the present city of North Platte in 
Nebraska, and French traders made a 
highway of the river for more than a 
hundred years. The expeditions of Lewis 
and Clarke, close upon the Louisiana 
Purchase, opened the country to Amer- 
can influence, and St. Louis became the 
great outfitting-point for the adventurers 
and traders who penetrated to the re- 
mote regions of the Northwest. In 1812, 















young Robert Stuart, bound overland 
from the mouth of the Columbia River 
with despatches for John Jacob Astor, 
found himself unhorsed among moun- 
tain wastes in what is now Wyoming. 


THOMAS C. DURANT 


Builder of the Union Pacific Railroad 


The little party groping half famished 
toward the head waters of the Missouri 
stumbled on the North Fork of the Platte 
River, followed it through the Black 
Hills, wintered under its cottonwoods on 
the Nebraska bottoms, and in the spring 
brought to St. Louis the first definite 
story of a trip down the line of the future 
Pacific railroad. In 1825, trappers. of 
the American Fur Company had made 
headquarters as far west as the Beaver 
Valley in Wyoming, and Jim Bridger 
had already tasted of the waters of the 
Great Salt Lake. In 1820, Jacques 
Laramie, murdered on the bank of a 
Wyoming tributary of the Platte, had 
left his name not alone to that river, but 
to the plains, the mountains, the peak, 
the county, the city, and the fort that 
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still bear it. Trappers, headed by Bridger 
Milton Sublette, bought Fort Lara 
mie in 1835, and it became the rendezvous 
of a generation of men that has passed, 
and whose like we 
Frémont 


and 


can never see again. 
there in 1842, and Park- 
man, following the Platte trail in 1846, 
has left the story of his trip up the val- 
ley that was to follow 
with his surveyors for the overland route. 

In Jjonneville camped 
under Chimney Rock, and penetrating 
Wyoming, skirted the Wind River Moun- 
tains. He was the first white man to take 
a wagon across the continental divide on 
the line of the future railroad. Here the 
Mormon pioneers began their long jour- 
ney to their unknown home beyond the 
mountains, for Frémont’s narrative had 


was 


General Dodge 


1832, Captain 


decided Brigham Young upon his great 
undertaking. Along the Platte, year 
after were the wagons of 
the Forty -niners, and in a calm made 
sweet by the blossom of the wild plum, 
rose the camp-fires of the patient home- 
seekers following the overland trail. 

But the valley scenes changed when 
the railroad contracts were let. The 
grading-camp made a rough companion 
to the quiet outfit of the emigrant. Civ- 
ilization, now really coming, advanced 
in its mask of the 
of its rise and its decline. 


year, strung 


vice characteristic 

The grader, 
the gambler, the criminal, and the ad- 
venturer moved together across. the 
plains with the tough town, the outlaw, 
and the vigilance committee. The forks 
of the Platte were reached by the track- 
layers at the close of the second season’s 
building—1866; but before these first 246 
miles were completed some conception of 
the enormous difficulties of the underta- 
king had dawned on the promoters. 

The Union Pacific was building across 
a desert with a base at Omaha that was 
likewise beyond a railroad connection. 
The engine for the Omaha railroad-shops 
was dragged across country from Des 
Moines. The Central Pacific, building 


from the western coast, was compelled 
to get everything except ties by ship, 
around the Horn or by way of Panama. 


Marine insurance was on a war basis, 
and the capital of the Californians was 
eaten into by indemnity tolls. The 
Union Pacific lacked even the tie-supply 
afforded the Californians by the Sierra 
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Nevadas, and was compelled to skirm 
hundreds of miles up and down the M 
souri River for ties and bridge timbe: 
Moreover, the Indians of the plains h:; 
already filed their protest 
novel invasion. Before 
laid hundred miles from t 
Missouri River, Turkey Leg and 

Cheyennes swooped down on Plum Cre: 
scalped a 


against 
the rails h 


been two 


hand-ear 
freight - train 


pilot, derailed 
following, and with t 
engineman and fireman burning in t! 
wreckage plundered the 
made away, heavy with booty. 

It happened that Genera! Dodge in h 
car—a_ travelling arsenal—was on h 
way down from the “ front” when nm 
of the capture reached Plum Creek Sta 
tion. On _ his were twenty-od 
men, in part the crews, some discharged 
men, and adventurers bound for the rea 
—all of them to the chief 
engineer. The reports coming in by tel 
graph brought every one to the littl 
station platform. General Dodge called 
on the men about him to fall in and go 
forward recapture the freight-train. 
Every man within hearing went into line, 
and by his bearing showed he was a 
soldier: and when, reaching the scene, thx 
chicf gave the order to deploy as ski: 
mishers, these frontiersmen advanced as 
steadily and in as good order as the vet 
erans that climbed the face of Kenesaw. 

In truth, every contractor’s camp had 
a military front. Engineering parties 
were always guarded by detachments of 
United States troops, and a little station 
in Wyoming still bears the name of 
Perey, for Engineer Perey T. Brown, 
killed by Indians. “ Engineers recon 
noitred, surveyed, located, and built in 
side picket-lines. Men marched to work 
at the tap of the drum,” says Genera! 
Dodge. “They stacked their arms on 
the dump, and were ready at a moment’s 
warning to fall in and fight for their 
territory. General Casement’s track 
train could arm a thousand men at 
word, and from ‘him as its head down 
to its chief spiker, such a battalion could 
be commanded by experienced officers of 
every rank from general to captain.” 

Amid these difficulties construction 
proceeded with such materials as could 
be brought up from St. Louis and 8t 
Joseph during three months of water 


box -cars al 


train 


strangers 


to 
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nsportation; but on November 7, 1867, 
last railroad link east of the Mis- 
ii in the transcontinental line was 
npleted. William B. Ogden had push- 
the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
vy into Council Bluffs, and that road, 
as now a powerful ally of the 
on Pacific, began pouring track ma- 
rial into the Council Bluffs yards, giv- 
« the latter road an actual railroad base 
its supplies. It was needed. The 
Central Pacifie party, taking advantage 
the law of 1866, which opened the con- 
nent to a race between East and West 
iilders, was bending every effort to get 
Salt Lake ahead of its Eastern com- 
or. During 1867, General Dodge had 
ready pushed the Union Pacific to 
Cheyenne in Wyoming, which after No- 
ember 14 became the winter terminus. 
The whole country now awoke to the 
contest that the Union Pacifie and the 
Central Pacifie were entering upon. 
Which should reach Salt Lake first, and 
which should win the big government 
subsidies, ranging through the mountains 
from $64,000 to $96,000 a mile ¢ 
The Union Pacific chief engineer, 
after a New York conference during the 
winter of 1867-8, returned to Omaha, 
called his staff around him, and laid out 
his plans. These centred upon Ogden, 
Utah, 502 miles west of the end of the 
track, as the objective point for 1868, 
and Humboldt Wells, 216 miles west of 
Ogden, for the spring of 1869. Prelimi- 
nary lines had been run, but no final lo- 
cation had been made west of Laramie 
City, where town lots were sold in April, 
1868. General Dodge had already solved 
the vital problem of the pass across the 
Rockies by getting lost one afternoon 
n the Black Hills —if it is fair so to 
describe the accident which led to the 
remarkable discovery. For over two 
years all explorations had failed to re- 
veal a satisfactory crossing of this sec- 
ondary range known as the Black Hills, 
which, on account of their short ap- 
proaches and their great height, is the 
most difficult of all the ranges to get over. 
On this oceasion General Dodge, return- 
ng from a Powder River campaign, 
leaving his troops, with a scout and a 
few men rode up Lodge Pole Creek along 
the overland trail, and struck south along 
the crest of the mountains. Indians be- 
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set the little party before noon, and got 
between them and their trains. Holding 
the Indians at bay with their Winches 
ters, they retreated. It was nearly night 
when they finally escaped the enemy, and 
meantime they had ridden down an un- 
known ridge that led out of the hills 
and clear to the plains without a break. 
That night General Dodge told his guide 
that if they saved their scalps he be- 
lieved they had found the crossing of 
the Black Hills: over this pass the trains 
of the Union Pacitie run to-day. 

This engineering work of running the 
lines through the Black Hills, then, had 
in 1867 already been done; but beyond 
that point absolutely everything remained 
to be done. Engineering parties were 
distributed during the winter months to 
be on the ground when spring opened, 
and those destined for Utah crossed the 
Wasatch Mountains on sledges, with the 
snow over the tops of the telegraph- 
poles. The track was laid across the 
Black Hills, and this gave an oppor- 
tunity of running ties down the moun- 
tain streams instead of bringing them 
800 miles from the Missouri River. Even 
after the builders had reached the Hills 
the country afforded nothing but the 
road-bed and ties, and it took forty car- 
loads of material a day to supply “ the 
front.” In April, graders were at Lara- 
mie working from daylight till dark, 
and from the start to the season’s finish 
the construction crews worked every day 
without an hour’s loss of time. Every 
man, from the chief of construction to 
the water-carriers, seemed bitted for a 
finish heat, and that season the con- 
tractors actually pushed their grade to 
Green River, to Ogden; to Salt Lake, and 
to far Humboldt Wells. 

Winter caught the builders at the foot 
of the Wasatch Range, but it no longer 
stayed them. The spirit of the fight had 
got beyond that, and the frozen earth 
was dynamited like rock. Track was 
laid across the Wasatch on a bed covered 
with snow and ice, and one of General 
Casement’s track-laying trains, track and 
all, slid bodily off the ice into the ditch! 
Even the Mormons roused themselves, 
and under Brigham Young’s exhortation 
turned mightily into the race. In rail- 
roading then, as in politics later, the 
watchword was, “ Claim everything,” and 
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the Central Pacific people astonished the 
Eastern builders by filing a map “ claim- 
ing” to build as far east as Echo, some 
distance east of Ogden. 

The two companies had 20,000 men at 
work. The Casement brothers of the 
Union Pacific construction forces rose to 
the occasion. Eastern newspapers were 
carrying daily head-lines, “ The Union 
Pacific built —— miles to-day.” In the 
beginning a mile a day was considered 
good work, but the Casements had long 
been laying two miles a day, and now 
were working seven days in the week 
and every hour that light gave them, 
and they crowned their supreme efforts 
by laying in one day nearly eight miles 
of track between daylight and dark. 

The Central Pacific people meantime 
stayed not for stake or stopped not for 
stone. They had fourteen tunnels to 
build, but they did not wait to finish 
them. Supplies, even to engines, were 
hauled over the Sierras, and the work 
was pushed until in the spring of 1869 
the opposing track-layers met at Prom- 
ontory, Utah: the moment at which the 
law had declared a junction must be 
made had arrived. 

On May 10, Leland Stanford, Governor 
of California and president of the Cen- 
tral Pacific, and Durant, Duff, and Sid- 
ney Dillon, of te Union Pacific, as- 
sembled with their friends to drive the 
spike that was to signalize the completion 
of the great undertaking. A little com- 
pany of regular soldiers with a garrison 
band from Fort Douglas preserved the 
military atmosphere of the long strug- 
gle. The Mormons who had helped so 
faithfully with the road-bed were there, 
and the coolies from San Francisco and 
the Irish track-layers from the Atlantic 
seaboard faced each other. Strawbridge 
and Reed, the rival superintendents of 
construction, placed under the rails the 
last tie of California laurel. Spikes of 
silver and of gold from’ Montana, Idaho, 
and Nevada were presented and driven 
into it, and Dr. Harkness, on behalf of 
the great Pacific State, presented the 
last spike, wrought of California gold. 

The country was waiting for the com- 
ing moment. Telegraph- wires every- 
where had been silenced to repeat the 
blows of this silver maul which were to 
ring from the little valley in the Sierras 








to end and end of the United Sta 
The first engine from the Pacific fa 
the first engine from the Atlantic, 

amid the silence of uncovered heads 
Governor of California and Vice-Pr 
dent Durant of the Union Pacifie d; 
the last spike. 

Surely no such story is written a: 
where on the records of our railroad 
The days when Dodge ran the line, Ja 
Casement laid the rail, Leland Stanf 
drove the spike, and Bret Harte su, 
plied the poem can never retur 
Literature and the railroad had not | 
come wholly divorced when the Califo: 
nia poet wrote, “What the Engines 
said.” From the stages of theatres a 
on the first pages of newspapers par 
ticular announcement was made of thi 
celebration to come on the next day. Th 
rejoicing in San Francisco reached thi 
extravagance of a kermess. In the bay 
the shipping was bright with bunting, 
and between gayly decorated buildings 
processions of jubilant citizens marched 
all day. What matters it that we know 
now the electric current suffered a stag 
fright and the ring of the sledge on th 
last spike could not be made to repeat bx 
yond Omaha‘ Is it not enough that 
the chief operator was equal to the ocea 
sion and drove the heavy blows in digni- 
fied clicks at the telegraph-office on the 
Missouri River? What is of consequence 
is the way in which the clicks were re- 
ceived—the blows repeated at San Fran- 
cisco on the great bell of the City Hall, 
and cannen booming with the last stroke 
off Fort Point: and on Capitol Hill in 
Omaha a hundred guns following the ex 
plosion of bombs and the screaming of 
steam - whistles. Capitalists, prominent 
citizens, volunteer firemen, and_horse- 
shoers could still walk happily in one 
tiresome procession when the last Pacific 
railroad spike was driven. Grant took 
the news in the White House, Chicago 
turned out a parade four miles long, 
New York was saluting the Pacific coast 
with salvos of artillery, Trinity chimes 
were ringing Old Hundred, and Trin- 
ity voices were chanting 7’e Deum when 
the earliest transcontinental line was 
finished; and in Philadelphia the old 
bell was ringing in Independence Hall. 
For American railroading surely those 
were the golden days. 





The First of October 


BY JOSEPHINE DASKAM BACON 


A DRAMATIC EPISODE 


CHARACTERS IMPLICATED: 


Mr. RicHarD TARRANT. 

Mrs. RicHARD TARRANT. 
A janitor. 

A furniture-polisher. 

A hall-boy. 

A boss painter. 

Two assistant painters. 

LENA. 

A paper-hanger. 

An electrician. 


HE scene displays a drawing-room 

and library of an up-town apart- 

ment, opening into each other and 
the hall behind them, and allowing 
through the drawing-room door a view 
of the end of the hall, with the hall door. 
Silk portiéres, drawn back, hang be- 
tween these rooms, 
one of which, the 
library, 18 unpaper- 
ed, except for large 
triangular strips, the 
remains of the wall- 
covering chosen by 
the recent occupants, 
alternating with cor- 
responding triangles 
of white plaster. On 
one of these latter 
is scrawled in enor- 
mous letters, 
READY FOR NEW 
PAPER! 

The wainscoted l- 
brary is simply fur- 
nished with a hand- 
some mahogany side- 
board bearing an 
alarm-clock, large 
packing-case, a bar- 
rel, a dictionary, and 
a large white-enam- 
elled bedroom chair. 
The drawing - room 
contains a piano, a 
bookcase, a kitchen 


Mr. RICHARD TARRANT ENTERS THE Rpaeet : 
DRAWING-ROOM didn’t know? Did 


table, a dilapidated Morris chair, a pyra- 
mid of four large boxes and three pairs 
of brass andirons. Hung on the one 
large, ornamental nail, at a drunken 
angle, is an enormous engraving of the 
Sistine Madonna. 

The door from the hall is pushed vio- 
lently open and Mr. Richard Tarrant 
enters the drawing-room, a large leather 
grip in one hand and a cast of the 
Winged Victory under the other arm. 
Ile directs around the room a malignant 
glance, which is arrested definitely by 
the Madonna, and changes suddenly 
into a look of horrified surprise. Sinking 
into the Morris chair, he lets the Vic- 
tory fall across his knees, and shakes 
his fist feebly at the 
helpless engraving, 
muttering: “ Foiled 
again !” 

The door opens 
slowly and cautious- 
ly, and a gay flower- 
hat projects into the 
room, to be instant- 
ly withdrawn. He 
calls out, crossly: 
“Well, what’s the 
matter? Why not 
come in?” 

The door opens 
again and Mrs. Rich- 
ard Tarrant enters, 
an alabaster bust of 
Wagner in his tam- 
o’-shanter under her 
arm, and a very tall 
and fragile glass 
vase in the other 
hand. 

Mrs. Tarrant : “Oh, 
it's you? I didn’t 
know—” 

Mr. Tarrant : “ You 
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you think anvbody who hadn’t paid for a 
month of this abomination of desolation 
would be likely to intrude? I guess not.” 

Vrs. Tarrant: “ Why, how cross you 
are, Dick!” 

Vr. Tarrant: “Do you tind me so? I 
thought I was singularly controlled. Will 
you do me the honor to look at that?’ 
He points lo the Madonna. 

Mrs. Tarrant de posits the vase and bust 
carefully on the floor, steps off a few 
paces, returns to them and places them 
on another spot, equally indefensible, con- 
siders a moment, and finally restores them 
to her arms; clasping them tightly to her 
breast, she raises her eyes to the engra- 
ving. Then: “It isn’t hung straight, 
is it?” 

Mr. Tarrant, rising in rage, and just 
saving the Victory from annihilation 
hy a_lightninglike clutch: “ Tung 
straight? Hung straight? Will you tell 
me why it is hung at all? Did I or did 
1 not give that man fifty cents?’ 

Mrs. Tarrant: “You ought to be 
ashamed, Dick. It’s a very valuable 
picture. What would your aunt Caroline 
think? Just beeause you don’t happen 
to admire it as m=ch as most people—” 

Vr. Tarrant: “1 deny that they do! I 
deny it flatlv! It’s all nonsense. They 
think they have'to; it’s like Don Quixote, 
and all this defective statuary —it’s a 
bluff, a bluff! I am going to form a 
society for people with "the courage of 
their convictions: the Anti-Sistine—” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “That sounds awfully 
wicked, somehow, and it’s all nonsense, 
anyway. Now, see here, Dick; if we stand 
here talking all the morning, what is 
the good of your giving up the day to 
help me? Why don’t we put these things 
down and get to work ?” 

Mr. Tarrant: “Well, put ’em down, 
then. Only, don’t pick ’em up again the 
next minute.” 

They advance together to the kitchen 
lable, law the articles upon it, and then 
alance despatringaly around the room, 

Mr. Tarrant: “Sweet scene! Well, 
well, be it ever so humble 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Dick! How can you? 
Now let’s get to work.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ By all means.” 

They advance to the table again, seize 
it by opposite ends, and move it a few 
feet from its first position; then with an 
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air of decision Mrs. Tarrant picks uy 
Victory and the tall vase and sets 
on the lopmost of the pile of | 
Her husband follows her with tix 
of Wagner. 

Mr. Tarrant, with a sigh of well-ea 
relief: “There! Tm glad we’ve 
done! Now I can see my way.” 


got 


Vrs. Tarrant glances at him suspi: 
ly, but discovering nothing from his 
pression, continues to bustle about 
room, 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Where do you sup, 
the other things can be, dear? The 
promised that the van would get here at 
nine promptly. There really isn’t mu 
we can do till the right furniture for 1 
right rooms 

Mr. Tarrant, bitterly: “ Promised! 
Promised! Yes, indeed. And the agent 
promised that the apartment should \y 
completely papered by yesterday noon 
and the paperer promised to have thy 
men here by eight-thirty every morning: 
and the dealer promised to furnish the 
paper last week; and the janitor prom 
ised to see that the floors were done to 
day; and Lena promised to get back from 
her cousin’s last night. Why should the 
carter alone be faithful?” 

Mrs. Tarrant, despondently: “I know. 
It’s dreadful. What good will it do to 
put the furniture right, because the floors 
must all be done, and the walls, too?” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ We’d better tackle the 
boxes.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, doubtfully: “ Well, yes, 
except that you don’t know which boxes 
these are.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ But they’ve got to b 
unpacked sometime, no matter which the 
are, haven’t they ?” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Ye-es, but— Ah, 
how stupid of us, Dick! They’re all 
labelled. Just look and see what’s in the 
top one.” 

Mr. Tarrant, peering about on all sides 
of the pyramid of boxes, and shaking his 
head: “ There’s not a label among ’em.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: .“ Why, but, dearest, 
there must be; you tacked them on your 
self—don’t you remember? The top box 
must be upside down, Dick, and that 
covers it up!” 

Mr. Tarrant, with conviction: “ That’s 
it; they ought to have been labelled 
the bottom.” 


** THERE! 


1 


Mrs. Tarrant, reprovingly: “ But, Dick, 
you couldn’t be sure that they’d put them 
upside down ¢” 

Mr. Tarrant, resignedly: “ No, but you 
could bet on it.” 

A pause, during which they regard the 
pile of boxes with growing curiosity. 


Vr. Tarrant, finally, with decision: 


“Well, ’m going for the top one, any- 


how. We can’t sit here and look at ’em 
all day. Got a hammer?” 

Vrs. Tarrant: “No. You'll have to 
ask the janitor. Just call down.” 

Mr. Tarrant, stepping to a tube near 
hall door, pressing an adjacent bell, 
alternately applying his and 

uth to the tube: 

“Hello! Will you ask the janitor to 
lend me a hammer a minute, till mine 
comes? What?” 

Here he puts his ear to the tube. 

“Oh no, just send it up. No, not a 
ladder—a hammer. Hello, get that? 
Not a lad— Oh, hang it all,” hastily 
pulting his mouth to the tube, “I’m 
talking into the wall! No, that’s all 
right—the wall’s all right, I mean. I 
want a hammer. Wait! Wait, till I can 
hear you!” 

He puts his ear to the wall, and listens 
inquiringly for several seconds. Hearing 
nothing, he turns away disgustedly. 

Vou. CIX.—No. 653.—90 


md ear 


I'M GLAD WE'VE GOT THAT 


> oi 
Pleme Ore Sh 


DONE” 


“Of all fool affairs! First you bang 
your ear into the wall and then you talk 
into it!” 

Mrs. Tarrant giggles, and runs hastily 
to open the door in answer to the ring of 
the janitor—a fat, cheerful man with no 
collar on—who enters the drawing-room, 
hammer in hand, and addresses them: 

“You wanted a he umer, I b’lieve, Mr. 
Parrot. I brought it myself. Just please 
be careful of it: I have to be a little 
pertic’ler who I lend it to.” He glances 
patronizingly around the room. “You 
ain’t real settled yet, are you? Well, it 
takes time. The last parties in this 
apartment they come in ‘in May, and they 
didn’t get their things fixed to suit ’em 
till they left for the summer. How’s 
that? She ordered slip-covers for all the 
furniture—they had grand furniture, not 
a plain piece of wood in the apartment— 
and they come two weeks after she got 
back in the fall! How’s that? I see 
your picture come all right.” He 
glances at the Madonna. “TI hung it 
m’self, the man was so pertic’ler. He 
said the gentleman had give him fifty 
cents and he didn’t want no risks. It’s 
a fine picture, all right.” Mr. Tarrant 
groans. “Well, if I can do anything 
else, just let me know, Mr. Parrot.” 
He goes out. 
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Mr. Tarrant takes the hammer, con- 
fronts the boxes, and scowls. Then tuck- 
ing the hammer under his arm, he lifts 
down the Wagner and the Victory and 
places them with an audible thud on the 
table, his wife following with the tall 
vase. Mounting the kitchen chair, he 
pries off the top of the upper box and 
struggles to remove the contents. 

Mrs. Tarrant, excitedly: “ What is it, 
Dick? What can it be? I don’t remem- 
ber anything like that. Why, it’s one 
big thing! How beautifully they packed 
it, didn’t they ?”’ 

Mr. Tarrant pauses suddenly in the 
unwrapping process and directs a baleful 
glare at the object of his labors. He 
shakes the shapeless bundle distrustfully 
once or twice, tears a hole in one side 
of the paper and exposes a large pink rose- 
bud. He bursts out angrily: “Oh! this 
is too much! This is insult to injury! 
And I came up early for the priceless 
pleasure of unveiling this! Do you mean 
to say that those lunatics have packed 
this horror in a box all by itself, when 
I specially told them just to lay it on the 
top somewhere and hurry it along?” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Why, it’s your cousin 
Marie’s Dresden vase! Isn’t that funny? 
But you oughtn’t to have told them that, 
Dick—it was a very expensive present, 
and she may come East any dar.” 

Mr. Tarrant, brandishing the large sky- 
blue jug adorned with corpulent cupids, 
garlands, and gilded handles: “I don’t 
give a cent if it is or she does. My whole 
married life has been blighted by this 
thing—blighted. For two years I have 
exposed that object to chances enough to 
wreck a—a cannon; I have held doors 
open with it; I’ve pitched cigars into it; 
I’ve trained a puppy to stand on it—and 
not a hair of its head is injured! You 
never know your relatives’ real character 
till you’re married. To think I have a 
cousin capable of giving me a thing like 
that! See here, Bess, what do you bet 
I can’t whack it at that Madonna 
broadside and never bruise either of ’em ?”’ 
He brandishes the jug at arm’s length, 
to his wife’s visible horror. 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Dick, Dick, be care- 
ful!” 

Mr. Tarrant: “Oh, don’t worry, my 
dear; they have charmed lives. A tor- 
pedo would slide off baffled from either 
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one of ’em.” He gets down fr 
chair on which he has been s/ 
during this scene and pulls the 

from the pile. 

A pause follows, during which / 
paper wads at the Dresden vase, 
wife peers out of the window. Pr 
she turns to him with a det, 
cheerfulness: “ Anyhow, Dick, it’s 
location. You know, if you coul 
little, little bit farther, you cou 
the river.” 

Mr. Tarrant, pessimistically: 
And if I could see a little farth 
I could see Spain; but I can’t.” 

Mrs. Tarrant sighs. 

The bell rings. She opens the d 
admits the Furniture-polisher—a 
stained young man in discolored 
alls, with a number of small, dr 
pails in one hand and a bundk 
clean rags in the other. He greet 
“Goot day, ma’am. I come to bo! 

Mrs. Tarrant, doubtfully: “To \ 

The Furniture-polisher: “To 
Yes. All done to-day. Sure. 
come by this way?” 

He pushes into the drawing-roo) 
deposits his pails on the floor, sn 
placidly around him. Mr. Tarrant s 
at him. Mrs. Tarrant gasps compr: 
ingly: “ Dick, it’s the furniture 
I made them swear to send him 
to rub up all the furniture. I t! 
we'd be all settled, certainly, by 
And here he is.” 

The Furniture-polisher: “ Sure, | 
to bolish. Where do I begin ?” 

Mrs. Tarrant, mournfully: “You 


begin anywhere. I’m so sorry, but not 


ing has come yet. This is all there 

The Furniture-polisher: “Then | 
not bolish? No?” 

Mr. Tarrant, with forced cheerfu! 
“You might begin on these boxes 
try some of the busts and statuary. 
the party with the tam—” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Richard!” 

The Furniture-polisher: “We d 
bolish marple. It does no goot. W 
come again. Goot day, ma’am.” 

He picks up the pails and retires. 
Tarrant follows him sadly to the 
murmuring: “I’m so sorry. I mea) 
have it all done. When it does ¢ 
you'll come again, won’t you, and 
tend to it?” 








THE FIRST 


Furniture ~ polisher, politely: 
é Sure.” 
goes out. Mr. Tarrant sniffs scorn- 
“You'll never see him again, Bess. 
Well, it’s just like that song Mrs. Ritch 
vs—we ean’t seem to get the place 
the time and the loved one all to- 
er, as you might say! Now by the 
we get the furniture—” 
Vrs. Tarrant, wisely oblivious of this 
ing mood: “Oh, Dick, I'll tell you 
it we ean do. We can hang the pic- 
tures, anyway.” 
Vr. Tarrant, approvingly: “ That’s not 
ad idea, Bess, not at all. I'll get the 
ler-chair.” He starts out of the room. 
Vrs. Tarrant: “You can’t — it has- 
come. Send down for the janitor’s 
ider.”” 
Vr. Tarrant leaves the room, and while 
wife brings in framed pictures of 
issorted shapes and sizes from the hall to 
drawing-room his voice is heard: 


“Yes, this is Mr. Tarrant—fourth floor. 
Yes. ... No; just send it up. We don’t 
need him—only the ladder. ... That’s 


very kind, but it won’t be necessary. 
Yes; one of you boys. ... Oh yes, 
[ll be careful. ... Oh, certainly; I 
know all about ladders. . .. Lord! yes, 
like a mother! ... No, not Parrot— 
l'arrant.” 

In a few minutes he enters the draw- 

-room with an uncertain-looking step- 

der. Mrs. Tarrant meanwhile has 

ned fifteen to twenty pictures in two 
es against the base-board; then dis- 
satisfied with this arrangement, she 
separates them, making a kind of dado 
sund the two sides of the room, the 
ices turned in. Standing off to view 
effect, she is struck with the im- 
iclicability of this disposal of them, 
ul makes a second tour of the room, 
ent double for the purpose of reversing 

m. Mr. Tarrant, who has been watch- 

ng her from the door, with a strained 
itience, here interposes: “If you're 
going around many more times, Bess, I 
might as well take the ladder back.” 

Vrs. Tarrant, panting: “Oh, are you 
there ?” 

Mr. Tarrant: “Yes. It’s a good 
enough game, if you like it, but too hard 
on the back for me. Now hand ’em up, 
and say when—where, I mean.” 

She hands him a coffee-colored photo- 
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graph of the Mona Lisa, heavily framed 
in oak. He regards it disgustedly : “ That! 
You know, Elizabeth, of all the frauds 
that were ever perpetrated, that is, that 
really is, the very worst!” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Nonsense!” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ Look me in the eye and 
Say you like it!” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “1 do.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ Elizabeth!” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “I—I think I do, Dick 
—I am almost sure I do!” 

Mr. Tarrant: “Oh, well, if you have 
no more regard than that for the future 
life, hand her up.” <A pause, during 
which he slips the end of a coil of wire, 
produced from his pocket, through one 
of the screw-holes of the picture, and 
pressing a hook, from the other pocket, 
to the moulding, loops the wire over 
it. The picture dangles unsteadily as 
he inquires: “There; about there, I 
should say ?” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Oh dear, no—that’s 
too high. In a picture like that the eyes 
ought to be on a level with one’s own 
eyes. Drop it a little.” 

Mr. Tarrant, turning toward her, still 
supporting the free end of the wire: 
“One's eyes? Whose eyes? Yours or 
mine ?” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Oh, anybody’s, stu- 
pid!” 

Mr. Tarrant: “I see. Edward Ritch’s, 
for example. This would just about suit 
him—sitting down.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Dick! Please don’t 
argue! I read that was the way to do 
it somewhere, but of course if you make 
fun of it—” 

Mr. Tarrant: “I’m not making fun at 
all. I’m only being practical. We might 
match ’em up to various people’s eyes, 
and then everybody would be pleased 
once, anyhow.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Dick, if you don’t be- 
gin, we sha’n’t get a thing done!” 

Mr. Tarrant, snapping off the wire 
with scissors from his vest pocket: 
“Well, here goes. I'll fasten it about 
here. That all right?” 

Mrs. Tarrant, standing directly behind 
him to get a full-face view: “I can’t see 
a thing: you cover it all up.” 

Mr. Tarrant, stepping down (at which 
the picture slips a few inches), jumping 
hastily back, while the ladder sways and 
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his wife screams: “ But I have to stay 
here, Bess, or it will fall.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Well, just hold off to 
one side for a moment, can’t you! Real- 
ly, I can’t see a thing.” 

Mr. Tarrant, leaning for a second at a 
perilous angle, and speaking under his 
arm: “ There! If you didn’t see it 
then,” adjusting himself with difficul- 
ty, “you never will in this life. Un- 
fortunately, I never took up Japanese 
juggling in college—they didn’t offer 
it then.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, absently, selecting an- 
other picture: “Do they now?” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ Heavens, yes! And art- 
photography and landscape-gardening and 
palmistry. Which leads into the ques- 
tion: Does education really educate— 
What! Are you going to put that 
in here?” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Why, yes. 
you?” 

Mr. Tarrant: “No, I should not. I 
think it’s improper. So does your un- 
cle George.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, angrily: “I don’t care if 
he does! The old prig! Who told you?” 


Wouldn’t 


Mr. Tarrant, looking shy: “ He did.” 


Mrs. Tarrant: “ Richard! 
lieve you. The idea! 
Mr. Tarrant, 


I don’t be- 
Horrid old thing!” 
magnanimously: “ Oh, 
well, never mind. I can stand it. Tl 
take my guests into the dining-room. 
And he may not come up here—he hates 
the elevated.” Jle hangs the next picture 
in silence. Mrs. Tarrant’s fixed and re- 
sentful directed space. 
“Give me another, Bess. Give me that 
lad with the horses.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, her eyes still fixed, me- 
chanically selects and hands him a third 
picture. He strings in the wire, whistling 
softly: “ You know, Bess, we'll have these 
done in no time; it ‘ll be a great help.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, burying her face sud- 
denly: “Unele George is an old pig! I 
never liked him. - Th-the idea of his 
s-saying that! Did he?” 

Mr. Tarrant, in amazement: “ Saying 
what?” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ You know.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “Oh, that! Great Scott! 
what does it matter what the old granny 
said? He doesn’t like striped socks, 
either, but I never let it keep me 
awake nights.” 


gaze is into 
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The bell rings. 

Mrs. Tarrant wipes her eyes, arra) 
her hair, and kisses her husband's 
forgivingly. She opens the door. 
mitting a thin darky Hall-boy in 
tons, who inquires: “ Yo’ ain’t expect 
a dray, was yo’?”’ 

Mr. Tarrant, calling out with ela! 
irony: “A dray? Heavens, no! 
there’s anything on earth I don’t 
pect, it’s that. Once I thought | 
reason to, but not now.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, excitedly: “ Hush, 1) 
Yes, of course we are. Is it out tl. 
Tell them to come—” 

The Hall-boy: “ It ain’t here 
T sent ’em away. Yo’ name’s 
ain’t it?” 

Mrs. Tarrant, 
Tarrant.” 

The Hall-boy: “ Oh. 


said Parrot. The man 


no, 1 
Pa 
icily: “The nam 


The janit: 
said the n 


was Turrant, like that, he says: Tu 


rant. So I says they ain’t no parties 

Mr. Tarrant, leaping to the / 
“Where did he go? Back to th 
place ?” 

The Hall-boy: “No, suh. Hi 
there was another fam’ly further up. 
C’lumbus, an’ maybe he’d mixed ’em | 
and he’d try there ’fore he went ba 
He said they was named some kind 
bird, too.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ Oh, 
know how far up?” 

The Hall-boy: “ Eighty-six, h 
He ain’t been gone long. I come vu; 
soon as I thought. I just happene 
think it might be you, after all. H: 
sure ’twas you, the man was, though.” 

Mr. Tarrant, seizing his hat from 
drawing-room: “I’m going up to tr 
eatch him, Bess. If any one else « 
for me, boy, let them in—do you h: 
You’ve made a lot of trouble.” 

The Hall-boy: “ Yes, suh. 
jest like that, Turrant—” 

Mr. Tarrant pushes him aside and { 
out of the door, followed by th 
Mrs. Tarrant sinks into the Morris c/ 
patting her eyes with her handkerc! 
The bell rings violently. 
door, admitting the Boss Painter- 
man with an oily smile—and two 
sistant Painters — fat, ferocious-loo! 
creatures—laden with pails, brushes 
miles of filthy grayish cloth. 


Lord! Do 


He says 


She opens t 





THE FIRST 


Boss Painter, with a Jewish ac- 
“ Good morning, madam. We have 
for the spot on the ceiling. It’s a 
day, ain’t it, madam?” 
Tarrant, pointedly: “I 
I’ve not been out lately. 
idea of the time 
egin a morning 
I hope you're 
ired to finish up 
lay. Mr. Tarrant 
that if there is 
further delay he 
certainly stop ev- 
thing right here and 
ploy other men. You 
ised—” 
Boss Painter: 
Yes, madam. And 
are. Whatever 
Untermeyer prom- 
that he will do. 
‘kh yes, madam. _ All 
be finished to-day 
erything. The spot 
the ceiling, the 
dwork—” 
Tarrant, 
y: “And I suppose 


don’t 
Is this 





‘e we 


Vrs. iron- 


library will be pa- 


red to-day? And 

se floors cleaned and 

xed ?” 

The Boss 
“Oh, madam, we are 

the paperers. I 

nnot tell. Mr. Unter- 

eyer, he told me only 
f the spot on the—” 

Vrs. Tarrant: “ Yes, 

know. Did he tell 

u to get here at eleven o'clock 

most that?” 

The Boss Painter: “No, indeed, 
madam. The men start out early, but 
f course it is a long way from the shop. 
Now we are all ready.” 

During this conversation the Assist- 
int Painters have deposited their pails 
ind brushes on the floor and seized the 
bundle of grayish cloth by opposite ends, 

hich they pull back and forth in the 

tile manner of operatic sailors working 

t ropes. Mrs. Tarrant, staring at them, 
irsts out nervously: “ What are those 
men trying to do?” 

The Boss Painter, soothingly: “The 


Painter: 


or 
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cloth to protect’ the wall-paper, madam. 
For the spot on the ceiling. Then the 
kalsomine will not fall. Now we are 
all ready.” 

One of the Assistant Painters here 
mumbles something unintelligible to Mrs. 


“One's Eyes? Wuose Eves?” 


Tarrant, who looks inquiringly at him. 
ITe repeats: “ Und tags.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ Tags? 
mean ?” 


What does he 


The Assistant Painters, dropping the 
cloth and folding their hands over their 
stomachs, repeat together, staring vaguely 
at nothing: “ Tags, lady, tags.” 

The Boss Painter: “It is tacks that 
George wants. Tacks for these cloth. 
Have you not some tacks, madam ?” 

Mrs. Tarrant, decidedly: “ No, I have 
not. At least, if there are any in the 
tool-box, I don’t know where it is. Why 
didn’t you bring some?” 

The Boss Painter, cheerfully: “ That’s 
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all right, madam. I will get some. We 
need so much of them—yes, indeed. To 
tack up all over the walls. Come, George.” 

The Assistant Painters gather up the 
pails and brushes, and walk stolidly out 
of the drawing-room. 

Mrs. Tarrant, observing their move- 
ments with horror: “ But where are you 
going? Come back! Are you all going?” 

The Assistant Painters, together, as 
before: “ Tags, lady, tags.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, wildly: “ But it doesn’t 
take three men to buy one paper of 
tacks! Let him go alone!” 

The Boss Painter, reassuringly : “ That’s 
all right, madam, we will come back. 
But we must ‘have tacks. Yes, indeed. 
It shall be all finished. Come, George.” 

He passes out of the hall door, followed 
closely by one Assistant bearing the 
pails. The other, who resembles an ani- 
mated bundle of soiled cloth, is inter- 
cepted by Mrs. Tarrant, who implores 
him: “Why must you go? It’s too ab- 
surd! Three men for a five-cent paper of 
tacks! Can’t you stay?” 

The Assistant Painter, placidly: “Ve 
must mind der boss, lady. All right. I 
come again, sure.” He slips out of the 
door, nodding at her. “Ve must go how 
der boss says. Tags, lady, tags!” 

Mrs. Tarrant sinks again into the Mor- 
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ris chair, staring hopelessly at the 
Suddenly the hall door is flung 
and Mr. Tarrant bursts into the 
exclaiming: “ Weren’t those our pain 

I met? What’s the matter?’ 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Yes, they 
They’ve gone to buy a paper of tacks.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ A paper—” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Yes. They must |] 
tacks.” 

Mr. Tarrant, angrily: “Three 
for—” 

Mrs. Tarrant, calmly: “T couldn’t keep 
them here by force. There’s no 
in fussing about it. Perhaps they’ 
come back—sometime. Did you catch 
the dray ?”’ 

Mr. Tarrant: “No. They’d gone | 
I telephoned ’em, though.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Well, maybe th 
get here.” Then with an air of pal 
remonstrance: “Dick dear, if we 
get to work at something, the morn 
will just have been wasted. Why don’t 
you see what’s in the next box?” 

Mr. Tarrant, dazed but obed 
reaches up and into the next box, whi 
is covered with newspaper only, 
produces a nutmeg-grater and a mu/ 
ring. He looks plaintively ai 
wife: “You don’t want me to car 
these one by one into the kitchen /” 

Mrs. Tarrant 
assuringly: “ No, 


} 











deed, dear. I; 
afraid we can’t 
much, though, eve 
if the things 
come later, becaus 
the electricity is 
probably ‘turned off, 
and I know the 
gas is—” 

Mr. Tarrant 
“ What do you mean / 
Why is it?’ 

Mrs. Tarrant 
“Because the last 
people didn’t pay | 
two months.” 

Mr. Tarrant, rising 
to a wrathful heigh! 
“And how does that 
affect me, pray ¢ 
_jJ Is that any of my 











“ THEY'VE GONE TO BUY A PAPER oF TACKS” 


business ?” 
Mrs. Tarrant: “ So 





id to the hall-boy when he told me. 
But he said he couldn’t help it. And of 
rse he couldn’t.” 

{r. Tarrant rushes to the tube in the 
ind his voice is heard in the follow- 
monologue: “I want to speak to the 
r immediately. Ask him to step to 

Oh, you are! Well, see here, jani- 

what’s the meaning of this nonsense 

the electricity being cut off?... 

Oh, they did. Well, you just tell them, 
f they come, that they’d better keep out 
this apartment. ... Well, what if he 
+? What in—in time do I care? 
it’s not my affair, is it? They’d bet- 
wait and see if I pay mine. . . . Well, 
| heavens! am I to sit in the dark 
because somebody else— Well, I should 
rather think not. . . . Oh, of course, it’s 

t your fault, but mind they don’t get up 
.. « Then let ’em settle it with Mr. 
Reisenberger, and not annoy me... . 
Very well; I wish you would. That’s all.” 
Hle appears again in disgusted triumph: 
“Well, of all the incompetent, imperti- 

t corporations of robbers in this fair 
|, I’m betting on the gas company 

r first place! Mind you don’t let any- 
body in to touch these lights, now, Bess!” 

Vrs. Tarrant, who has lifted the large 
on to the table during his absence, 
having begun’ to unpack it, fallen 
ctim to anxiety for her three original 

urges, and carried the tall green vase 
sheltered corner of the room: “I 

lon’t know. I think the paint and paper 
people are the worst.” 

Vr. Tarrant, mechanically following 
to the corner with the Wagner and 
Victory: “What are you going to 

do now ?” 

Urs. Tarrant: “ Unpack the glasses so 

u can take back the bag and get the 

t. I don’t want to trust those claret- 
glasses to the men.” 

She takes out of the bag during the 

lowing conversation two dozen delicate 

ld-trimmed wine - glasses of assorted 
zes, each carefully wrapped in tissue- 
paper. Unwrapping each one, she looks 

carefully over, dusts it lightly with 
he paper, and stands it on the table. 

Vr. Tarrant, mournfully: “I think 
they were very prudent. These are no 
imes for painters to be walking about 
the streets alone. And they know it. 
lhey’re likely to be seized half a dozen 
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times on a block, dragged in, and forced 
to paint at the point of the bayonet.” 

The bell rings. Mrs. Tarrant goes to 
the door and admits the Hall-boy, who 
addresses them: “Mr. Parrant, a tel’- 
phone message foh yuh, sir. I didn’t jes 
ketch the name, but the party says you'll 
know who he is, an’ was it the other 
book-shelf you meant, ’case he’s been 
sold the oak one. An’ you kain call him 
up ef *twasn’t the other one, but ef “twas 
the oak one, you needn’t. I mean, you 
kain. He wasn’t jes sure.” 

Mr. Tarrant, excitedly: “You mean 
that fool janitor at forty-seventh street 
has sold my oak book-shelf and kept that 
old painted thing?” 

The Hall-boy: “ Yes, sir. Or else the 
other one. You kain call him up and he 
knows the party’s name he sol’ ’em to. 
He wasn’t sure, he says.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “! ! !” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Still, dear, if he 
knows his name—” 

Mr. Tarrant, starting from the room 
furiously: “ He’ll know some more names 
before I’m through with him.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “Why don’t you use 
this telephone ?” 

Mr. Tarrant, balefully: “Because I 
wish to be alone when I converse with 
him. Get along, Sam.” 

The Hall-boy: “ Yes, sir. You kain 
call him up—he wasn’t jest—” They 
go out. 

Mrs. Tarrant returns to her glasses 
and dusts one or two more. The bell 
rings. She opens the door, admitting 
Lena—a plump and stolid Swede—who 
greets her: “Good morning. Mrs. Tar- 
rant think I come late? My cousin was 
sick. I yust get back. Mrs. Tarrant has 
had her lunch?” 

Mrs. Tarranf, wearily: “No, Lena. 
Get me some. Oh, Lena, I’m so glad 
you’ve come! Now perhaps we can get 
something done. I'll have it in here. 
Open some sardines and make some 
chocolate. I doubt if Mr. Tarrant will 
get back, and I can’t wait, anyhow, I’m 
so hungry. I'll have it in here.” 

Lena: “ Yes, Mrs. Tarrant.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “ And, Lena, if a man 
should come about the electric lights, 
he’s not to touch them. Don’t let him 
in, or he’ll take them away. It’s a mis- 
take. The other people didn’t pay, and 
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he wants to take them out, but he 
can’t. Just keep the chain on and tell 
him Mr. Tarrant will attend to it—do 
you understand ?” 

Lena: “ Yes, Mrs. Tarrant.” 

Mrs. Tarrant wanders into the library 
and fumbles aimlessly in the packing- 
case. She draws out a magazine and be- 
gins to read it, pulling herself up on the 
barrel and kicking her feet rhythmically 
against the sides. Meanwhile Lena sets 
the kitchen table in the drawing-room 
for luncheon, passing in and out with 
table-cloth, carafe, dishes, teacups, etc. 
Presently she stands between the por- 
tiéres and announces: “Luncheon is 
served, Mrs. Tarrant.” 

Mrs. Tarrant slips off the barrel, and 
still reading the magazine, takes her 
place at the table, propping her story in 
front of her against the chocolate-pot. 
She begins to eat. The bell rings. Lena 
goes to the door and admits the Paper- 
hanger, a tall, thin man, profoundly de- 
jected, with two rolls of paper under his 
arm. Lena closes the door into the draw- 
ing-room and escorts him through the hall 
into the library, drawing the portiéres 
closely between the rooms, then returns 
to the drawing-room, announcing: “ The 
paper-hanger, Mrs. Tarrant.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, gratefully: “Thank 
Heaven! Now we may get something 
done. I wonder if he calls this a day’s 
work? Do you suppose he’can paper the 
library to-day, Lena?” 

Lena: “ No, Mrs. Tarrant.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, dejectedly: “TI suppose 
not. Well, I hope he will do his best, 
now he is so late.” 

She continues to eat and read. The 
Paper-hanger lays his rolls on the side- 
board, leaves the room, returns with 
trestles and a board, leaves again, returns 
with a pail of paste and a brush, con- 
sults his watch, and seats himself on the 
floor, leaning against the packing-case. 
He takes a newspaper from his pocket, 
relights the stump of a cigar in his 
mouth, and smokes as he reads. Mrs. 
Tarrant continues to eat and read in the 
drawing-room. After a few minutes she 
looks up and says to herself: “ How still 
he is! Well, he’s probably a good work- 
man.” She resumes her reading. Pres- 
ently she looks up again, sniffing in- 
quiringly: “What is that vile smell? 
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Is anybody smoking?” She sniffs a mo- 
ment longer, then walks to the portiéres 
and flings them apart, gazing in horri- 
fied amazement at the Paper-hanger, 
returns her gaze calmly. 

Mrs. Tarrant, with dignity: “Who 
you, please ?” 

The Paper-hanger: “Vm the paper- 
hanger, lady.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, with marked restrain/ 
“You don’t seem to be hanging much 
paper now.” 

The Paper-hanger: “ No, lady; I hay 
only just come.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, desperately: “ Well, why 
don’t you begin and hang some now?” 

The Paper-hanger, removing his ¢ 
in injured surprise: “ Now, lady? Why, 
lady, it’s after twelve o’clock! It’s my 
lunch hour! I can’t work ail the time!” 

Mrs. Tarrant, persistently: “But you 
came only a few minutes ago—just be- 
fore twelve!” 

The Paper-hanger, with melanc] 
resignation: “Yes, lady, but it’s after 
twelve now. I must have some rest!” 

Mrs. Tarrant, explosively: “You ar 
perfectly ridiculous, and Mr. Tarraut 
will see Mr. Untermeyer directly and put 
a stop to this. This house should have 
been ready four days ago.” 

The Paper-hanger: “ Yes, lady.” 

Mrs. Tarrant leaves the library ab- 
ruptly by the door leading into the hall 
and disappears. 

Lena enters a moment later to clear 
the table, to whom the Paper-hanger, ris- 
ing, remarks: “I must go back to th 
shop for more paper. Here is not 
enough. Tell the lady.” 

Lena, piling the dishes On a tray: 
“You do not begin now?” 

The Paper-hanger: “Here is not 
enough—but two rolls. If I begin, | 
must soon stop. Better have enough. 
The boss did not say. Tell the lady.” 

He takes the rolls under his arm and 
goes out. The hall door closes. Lena 
carries the tray out, and returns for 
table-cloth. Mr. Tarrant enters, calling: 
“ Bess! Where are you?” 

Lena: “Mrs. Tarrant is in her bed- 
room, Mr. Tarrant.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “Oh, hello, Lena! Glad 
to see you.” He goes out, returning pres- 
ently with Mrs. Tarrant, whose voice is 
heard indistinctly along the hall. 
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THE FIRST 

She starts again at the wine-glasses, 
), Lena has left undisturbed at one 
of the table: “ And it was just ten 
utes to twelve when he came!” 

m this point on, having absent- 
ledly rewrapped the 
s in her hand after 

ng it, she begins to 

he others back into 

bag, under the im- 
ssion that she is 

ning and packing 
m preparatory to 
their removal. She 

this three or four 

ies before the lessen- 
array on the table 
Mr. Tarrant’s 

tention to her actions. 
He stares at her curi- 
sly, opens his mouth 
if to speak once or 
then shakes his 

id vaguely and holds 

eace. 

Urs. Tarrant, fitting 
the glasses with 
much precision, and 

iionally gesturing 
emphatically with one 
to point her story: “So 
I just walked out and 
left him, cigar and all. 
And that’s why I 
think—” She pauses 
abruptly and looks severely at the 
few remaining glasses on the table, then 
it the one in her hand, then at the bag. 
“That’s why I— Why, Dick Tarrant, 
hat am I doing ?”’ 

Mr. Tarrant, simply: “I don’t know.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, confusedly: “Well, but 
but I thought I was unpacking these 
glasses ?” 

Mr. Tarrant, deprecatingly: “It had 
that look at first.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, accusingly: “ But now 
I'm packing them!” 

Mr. Tarrant, intelligently: “ Exactly.” 

Vrs. Tarrant, pathetically: “ But, Dick, 
what am I doing that for?’ 

Mr. Tarrant, gaining time: “ Well, 
of course I couldn’t tell all in a minute, 
you know—the first shot out of the box— 
but perhaps you—er—perhaps—” 

Vrs. Tarrant, with compressed lips: 
“It’s because I was talking so. It’s too 
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idiotic. Will you tell me what we have 
accomplished to-day ?” 

Mr. Tarrant, brightly: “Why, we’ve 
moved those three—er—objects at least 
eight times, and we’ve—” 
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Mrs. Tarrant, uncertainly: “ Oh, don’t, 
Dick! If I wasn’t so angry I should ery. 
But—but I don’t see what good that 
would do, do you , 

Mr. Tarrant, decidedly: “ Not a bit— 
do you know it’s dark? Too dark to 
work, by George!” Jt has suddenly be- 
gun to darken, with the quick darkness 
that precedes a shower. 

Mrs. Tarrant, expressively: “ Work!” 

Mr. Tarrant, pressing a button in the 
wall, whereat the ghostly clanging of a 
hell in the distance causes them to jump 
nervously: “ Yes, madam, work—or per- 
haps you regard this as amusement?” He 
presses another button, and a glare of 
white light floods the room. “If you 
think that lugging a cross-looking gentle- 
man in a marble tam-o’-shanter and a 
lady without any head, that rubs off on 
your coat, all around a room twenty times 
a day, is my idea of sport, you have 
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failed to read my nature correctly— the door to the hall, Mrs. Tarrant’s 
truly, you have!” a picture of horror. At every thir 

Mrs. Tarrant, crossly: “I never pre- she emits a stifled scream, whil: 
tended to read your nature. Do you real- husband inquires nervously: “Is 
ize that the van hasn’t come all this time? the sill?” At length they land it ; 
Where is it?” in the hall, through which their pr 

Mr. Tarrant, setting the sherry-glasses, is ascertained by various bumps, 
which he has hastily removed from the and squeals, growing fainter as th 
bag, on to the table: “ My dear child, if farther away. 

I could tell you where that van was, I Lena, entering with hat end um) 
shouldn’t be here juggling with the mar- “If I am to get the milk before it 
ble gentleman and the plaster lady I I must soon go. It is very dark.” 

mentioned before. I should be drawing As she steps into the hall, th. 
ten dollars a half-hour, sitting behind rings. She opens the door cautiously 
a plate-glass window with TARRANT hand on the chain. The head 
THE PALMIST on it.” shoulders of a man appear in th 

Mrs. Tarrant, smiling reluctantly: ing. He remarks: “’Lectrician. | 
“You are the silliest thing! What shall to fix your lights.” 
we do with all that glass, dear?” Lena, firmly: “No, you cannot 

Mr. Tarrant, looking at her in amaze- in. It is all right. We keep them.” 
ment: “ What shall we do with it? Why, The Electrician: “ Well, I ain’t ¢ 
how do I know? What were you going to steal ’em, am I? Somp’n’s m 
to do with it when you began ?” with your circuit—they’ll all be o 

Mrs. Tarrant, apologetically: “Why, half an hour. I'll fix you up for to-1 
really, Dick, I don’t remember. I—oh and come in in the mornin’.” 
yes—I wanted to get them out of the bag Lena, impassively: “No. Mr. | 
so we could take it down. I didn’t think rant will speak about it. It is all ri; 
of doing anything special with them. The Electrician, angrily: “ All 
But they can’t stay here this way. The nothing. I tell you it’s wrong al! 
men may begin to paint here in the morn- the house. I been in every flat but 
ing. 1 suppose ” — tentatively—“ they You can’t use the gas, either, till « 
really ought to be in the dining-room.” o'clock; plumber’s in the cellar. L: 

Mr. Tarrant, decidedly: “Then let in, will you?” 
them go in there by themselves. Really, Lena, placidly: “No. It is all 
Elizabeth, I should think—” You cannot take them.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, hastily: “I know—I The Electrician, with rising wu 
ought to have thought. But ”—meekly “Who wants to take ’em? I ain’t ; 
—*T didn’t.” to hurt your light—I’m goin’ to 

Mr. Tarrant, appeased: “Oh, well, for yer, yer crazy Swede! Can I get 
we'll take a tray and have ’em in in Lena, patiently: “No. Go away. 
a jiffy.” is all right.” 

Mrs. Tarrant, deprecatingly: “ There The Electrician, exploding: 
isn’t any tray, dear.” right, then, stay in the dark, if you 

Mr. Tarrant, ironically: “Then one ter! It don’t hurt me. You nee! 
by one?” . keeper, you do.” 

Mrs. Tarrant: “No, indeed, Dick; of He turns away, and Lena elos: 
course not.” door triumphantly. After waiting 

Mr. Tarrant: “Tl tell you, Bess, we'll ment with her ear to the crack,she go: 
back the table in, just as it is. Why Mr. and Mrs. Tarrant enter the 11! 
not ?” talking. Mrs. Tarrant, medilat 

Mrs. Tarrant, fearfully: “Oh, we “I suppose they really ought to 
couldn’t—I wouldn’t dare!” gone in the sideboard.” 

Mr. Tarrant: “ Nonsense! Here, now, Mr. Tarrant, firmly: “ Elizabeth, 1 
T’ll back in, and you come on slowly. ing on earth would induze me to | 
Tell me when to stop. Ready, now!” those glasses again. So don’t let’ 

They seize the table by opposite ends cuss it. The boss may grind the 
and move slowly and painfully toward powder, but I shall never disturb th: 
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s. Tarrant, pacifically: “ Very well, 
- Lena will attend to them.” 
Tarrant, fretfully, raising himself 
barrel and dangling his legs against 
les: “I don’t see why it is that we 
such good luck with the packing, 
the other end, and everything goes 
the dickens here. Why, down there 
ust slipped them into the boxes, and 
nt like nothing at all.” 
Tarrant, wearily: “ Yes—but 
was there.” 
Vr. Tarrant: “Oh, Lena! She only 
what you told her. We did the 
ning.” 
s. Tarrant, persistently: “ Yes, but 
I’m beginning to think that’s the hardest 


uf 


nart—to do the things. I don’t see that 
nning accomplishes so much.” 
Vr. Tarrant, gloomily: “It’s sup- 


” 
ed to. 


rs. Tarrant, with the air of one who 
has lived through her illusions: “I know. 
[hat article in the magazine about mov- 
ng said so; but in that article everything 
happened just as they planned, and noth- 
does here.” 


She blows her nose sadly. 


} 


Vr. Tarrant gets down from the bar- 
rel, and crossing to her, puts an arm 

ind her shoulder. They walk into the 

ving-room slowly. He begins sooth- 
ngly: “ Poor little girl, you’re all tired 
out. Tl tell you what we'll do. We'll 
let Lena tell the men where to put the 
hings when they come, and we’ll—” 

The light in the room fades slowly 

It is almost perfectly dark. Mrs. 
Tarrant screams. Mr. Tarrant gasps: 
“What the devil—” 

Vrs. Tarrant: “Oh, they took them! 
They came and took them, after all! 
Isn’t that horrid!” 

Vr. Tarrant, fiercely: “Tl take them! 
I'll Here, let’s light the gas.” 

lle scratches a match from his pocket 

| applies it to a gas-tip in the chan- 

er. There is no result. He tries 

ther. It will not light. Mrs. Tar- 
int giggles hysterically and explains: 
“There won’t be any gas till eight 
o'clock, dear-—it leaks somewhere. The 
janitor told me about it.” 

Vr. Tarrant, with portentous calm: 
“| will see the electric-light company 
to-morrow. Elizabeth, put on your hat 
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and come out with me. We shall go mad 
if we stay in this place any longer. If 
necessary, we will walk the streets in the 
rain till dinner-time, and then we will 
go and have something to eat in a Chris- 
tian place. Perhaps there will be music 
there. At least it will be lighted!” 

Mrs. Tarrant, submissively: “ Very 
well, dear. Can you scratch a match 
while I see if my hat is all right ?” 

He lights a match and holds it over 
her head while she pins on her hat be- 
fore the glass door of the bookcase. As he 
lights a second, to allow her to finish, 
she catches sight of the group of orna- 
ments in the corner and points to them 
apologetically: “If the men do get here 
early, Dick, they’ll begin here, and these 
had better be with the others, I think.” 

Mr. Tarrant, remonstrating: “ Eliza- 
beth, I have sworn not to touch those 
things again!” 

Mrs. Tarrant, wearily: “Oh, well, if 
you don’t want to help—” She takes the 
Wagner and the Victory under either 
arm and passes into the library. 

Mr. Tarrant, philosophically: “Oh, 
yes, 'll help.” He picks up the Dresden 
jug and the tall green vase and follows her 
through the darkness to the sideboard. 

Mrs. Tarrant, with a sigh: “There! 
I’m all ready! Come on, Dick.” She 
passes into the hall from the library 
and disappears. Through the dark- 
ness his voice is heard from the rear: 
“Hello! Please ask the janitor to step— 
Oh, it is you? Well, I’m going out now, 
janitor, and will you please open the door 
for the men when they come with the 
van? What?... Oh, heavens! I don’t 
know; they ought to have been here at 
nine. Tell ’em so... . Yes, sign, please. 
And if the maid comes, let her in... . 
Lena—a Swedish girl—I don’t know her 
last name; it doesn’t matter—she’s the 


one. .. . Lord! yes, I'll take the respon- 
sibility. If she’s Lena, and cross-eyed 
a little, she’ll do. ... No, indeed, Ill 
not leave my key with the boy. Where’s 
my second key? ... Well, is that my 
fault? . . . Oh, I don’t care where they 
put ’em—anywhere! ... Anywhere, I 
said. . . . I can’t tell when I will be back 


—late, I should say. ... Not Parrot— 
Tarrant. ... Yes. Good-by.” 


The hall door closes. 
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CHAPTER IX 
z ER ladyship will be in directly, 
H sir—at least, I believe so,” said 
the butler, looking distractedly 
round the room. 

“Wasn’t I expected?” said Darrell, 
with a smile. 

“Oh yes, sir—yes, sir! Will you kind- 
ly take a seat ?” 

The man’s air of resignation convinced 
Darrell that Lady Kitty had probably 
gone out without any orders to her serv- 
ants, and had now forgotten all about 
her luncheon-party,—a state of things 
to which the Bruton Street household 
was no doubt well accustomed. 

“T shall claim some lunch,” he thought 
to himself, “whatever happens. These 
young people want keeping in their 
place.—Ah!” 

For he had observed, placed on a small 
easel, the print of Madame de Longue- 
ville in costume, and he put up his eye- 
glass to look at it. He guessed at once 
that its appearance there was connected 
with the Fancy Ball which was now fill- 
ing London with its fame, and he ex- 
amined it with some closeness. “ Lady 
Kitty will make a stir in it—no doubt 
of that!” he said to himself as he turned 
away. “ She has the keenest flair of them 
all for what produces an effect. None 
of the others can touch her—Mrs. Alcot 
—none of them!” 

He was thinking of the other members 
of a certain group, at that time well 
known in London society—a group char- 
acterized chiefly by the beauty, extrava- 
gance, and audacity of the women be- 
longing to it. It was by no means a 
group of mere fashionables. It contained 
a large amount of ability and accomplish- 
ment: some men of aristocratic family, 
who were also men of high character, 
with great futures before them; some 
persons from the literary or artistic 
worlds, who possessed, besides their liter- 
ary or artistic gifts, a certain art of 
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agreeable living; and some few oth 
especially young girls—admitted 
erally for some peculiar quality 
beauty or manner, outside the ordi: 
canons. Money was really presup; 
by the group as a group. The life th 
belonged to was a life of the rich; : 
houses they met in were rich houses. 
money as such had no power whatey 
buy admission to their ranks; an 
members of the group were at lea 5 
impatient of the claims of mere w 

as they were of those of mere virtue. 

On the whole, the group was an 
ment of ferment and growth in th: 
ciety that had produced it. Its 
tience of convention and restraint, 
exaltation of intellectual or artistic ; 
er which prevailed in it, and even 
angry opposition excited by its pret 
sions and its exclusiveness, were al! per- 
haps rather profitable than harmfu! 
that moment of our social history. Old 
customs were much shaken; the new wer 
shaping themselves, and this daring 
coterie of young and brilliant peo 
living in each other’s houses, calling 
other by their Christian names, setting 
a number of social rules at defiance, dis- 
cussing books, making the fame of art 
ists, and—now and then— influencing 
politics, were certainly helping to | 
the new world to birth. Their joes 
ealled them “The Archangels,” and 
they themselves had accepted the nai 
with complacency. 

Kitty of course was an Archange! 
was Mrs. Alcot, Cliffe had belonge: 
them before his travels began, Louis 
Harman was more or less of their tribe. 
and Lady Tranmore, though not hers«!! 
an Archangel, entertained the set in Lon- 
don and in the country. Like various 
older women connected with the group, 
she was not of them, but she 
bored ” them. 

Darrell was well aware that he (i! 
not belong to them, though personal! | 
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; acquainted with almost all the mem- 
of the group. He was not complete- 
ndifferent to his exclusion; and this 
annoyed him more than the exclu- 
itself. 

lle had seareely finished his inspection 

he print when the door again opened 

| Geoffrey Cliffe entered. Darrell had 
vet seen him since his return and since 
attack on the government had made 
the hero of the hour. Of the news- 

er success Darrell was no less jealous 

| contemptuous than Lady Tranmore, 
though for quite other reasons. But 
knew better than she the intellectual 
uality of the man, and his disdain for 
journalist was tempered by his con- 
rable though reluctant respect for 
man of letters. They greeted each 

r coolly, while Cliffe, not seeing his 
hostess, looked round him with annoyance. 

“Well—we shall probably entertain 

h other,” said Darrell, as they sat 

n,—“ Lady Kitty often forgets her 
engagements.” 

“Does she?” said Cliffe, coldly, pre- 

ding to glance through a book beside 

It touched his vanity that his 
hostess was not present, and still more 
t Darrell should suppose him a person 
be forgotten. Darrell, however, who 
no mind for any discomfort that 
might be avoided, made a few dexterous 
advances; Cliffe’s brow relaxed, and they 
were soon in conversation. 

The position of the ministry naturally 
presented itself as a topic. Two or three 
retirements were impending; the whole 
position was precarious. Would the 
cabinet be reconstructed without a dis- 
solution, or must there be an appeal to 
he country ? 

Cliffe was passionately in favor of the 
atter course. The party fortunes could 
not possibly be retrieved without a gen- 
eral shuffling of the cards, and an op- 
portunity for some wholly fresh com- 
bination involving new blood. 

“In any ease,” said Cliffe, “ I suppose 
ur friend here is sure of one or other 

f the big posts?” 

“William Ashe? Oh! I suppose so,— 
unless some intrigue gets in the way.” 
Darrell dropped his voice. “ Parham 
doesn’t in truth hit it off with him very 
well. Ashe is too clever, and Parham 
doesn’t understand his paradoxes.” 


} 


] 


“Also I gather,” said Cliffe with a 
smile, “that Lady Parham has her say ?” 

Darrell shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tt sounds incredible that one should 
still have to reckon with that kind of 
thing at this time of day. But I dare 
say it’s true.” 

“However, I imagine Lady Kitty— 
by the way, how much longer shall we 
give her?”’—Cliffe looked at his watch 
with a frown—*“ may be trusted to take 
care of that.” 

Darrell merely raised his eyebrows, 
without replying. 

“What! not a match for one Lady Par- 
ham?’ said Cliffe, with a laugh. “I 
should have thought—from my old recol- 
lections of her—she would have been a 
match for twenty ?” 

“ Oh!—if she cared to try.” 

“She is not ambitious?” 

“Certainly ;—but not always for the 
same thing.” 

“She is trying to run too many horses 
abreast ?” 

“Oh! I am not a great friend,” said 
Darrell, smiling,—* I should never dream 
of analyzing Lady Kitty. Ah!’—he 
turned his head—“ are we not forgotten, 
or just remembered ?—which ?” 

For a rapid step approached, and a 
sound of silk skirts. The door opened 
and a lady appeared on the threshold. 
It was not Lady Kitty, however. The 
newcomer advanced, putting up a pair 
of fashionable eye-glasses and looking at 
the two men in a kind of languid per- 
plexity, intended, as Darrell immediately 
said to himself, merely to prolong the 
moment and the effect of her entry. Mrs. 
Alcot was very tall and inordinately thin. 
Her dark head on its slim throat, the 
poetic lines of the brow, her half-shut 
eyes, the gleam of her white teeth, and 
all the delicate detail of her dress, and, 
one might even say, of her manner, gave 
an impression of beauty, though she was 
not in truth beautiful. But she had grace 
and she had daring—the two essential 
qualities of an Archangel; she was also 
a remarkable artist, and no small critic. 

“Mr. Cliffe!” she said, with a start 
of what was evidently agreeable sur- 
prise—“ Kitty never told me. When did 
you come?” 

“T arrived a few days ago. Why 
weren’t you at the Embassy last night?” 
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“ Because I was much better employed. 
I have given up crushes. But I would 
have come—to meet you. Ah! Mr. Dar- 
rell!” she added, in another tone, holding 
out an indifferent hand,—“ where is Kit- 
ty?” She looked round her. 

“Shall we order lunch?” said Darrell, 
who had given her a greeting as careless 
as her own. 

“ Kitty is really too bad; she is never 
less than an hour late,” said Mrs. Aleot, 
seating herself. “ Last time she dined 
with us I asked her for 7.30. She thought 
something very special must be happen- 
ing, and arrived — breathless — at half 
past eight. Then she was furious with 
me because she was not the last. But 
one can’t do it twice. Well ”—address- 
ing herself to Cliffe,—“are you come 
home to stay ?” 

“That depends,” said Cliffe, “on 
whether England makes itself agreeable 
to me.” 

“What are your deserts? Why should 
England be agreeable to you?” she re- 
plied, with a smiling sharpness. “ You 
do nothing but croak about England.” 

Thus challenged, Cliffe sat down be- 
side her, and they fell into a bantering 
conversation. Darrell, though inwardly 
wounded by the small trouble they took 
to include him, let nothing appear, put in 
a word now and then, or turned over the 
pages of the illustrated books. 

After five minutes a fresh guest ar- 
rived. In walked the littl Dean, Dr. 
Winston, who had originally made ac- 
quaintance with Lady Kitty at Grosville 
Park. He came in overflowing with 
spirits and enthusiasm. He had been 
spending the morning in Westminster 
Abbey with another Dean more famous 
though not more charming than himself, 
and with yet another congenial spirit, 
one of the younger historians,—all of 
them passionate lovers of the rich human 
detail of the past, the actual men and 
women, kings, queens, bishops, execu- 
tioners, and all the shreds and tatters 
that remained of them. Together they 
had opened a royal tomb, and the Dean’s 
eyes were sparkling as though the 
ghost of the queen whose ashes he had 
been handling still walked and talked 
with him. 

He passed in his light disinterested 
way through most sections of English 
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society, though the slave of none: 
he greeted Darrell and Mrs. Alcot 
acquaintances. Mrs. Aleot introduci| 
Cliffe to him, and the small Dean bow. 
rather stiffly. He was a supporter o/ 
government, and he thought Cliffe’s ¢. 
paign against them vulgar and unfair 

“Is there no hope of Lady Kit 
he said to Mrs. Alecot. 

“Not much. Shall we go 
lunch ?” 

“Without our 
opened his eyes. 

“Oh! Kitty expects it,” said 
Alcot, with affected resignation—* an. 
the servants are quite prepared. Ki‘ 
asks everybody to lunch—and then some- 
body asks her—and she 
quite simple.” 

“Quite,” said 
his coat,—“ but I 
the club.” 

He was looking for his hat, 
again there was a commotion on 
stairs—a high voice giving orders—a 
in burst Kitty. She stood still as so 
as she saw her guests, talking so fast and 
pouring out such a flood of excuses that 
no one could get in a word. Then sly 
flew to each guest in turn, taking them 
by both hands,—Darrell only excepted, 
and showing herself so penitent, amusing, 
and charming that everybody was 
pitiated. It was Fanchette, of cours: 
Fanchette the criminal, the incomparable. 
Her dress for the ball!—Kitty raised 
eyes and hands to heaven—it would be a 
marvel, a miracle! Unless indeed she 
were lying cold and quiet in her little 
grave before the time came to wear it. 
But Fanchette’s tempers — Fanchette’s 
caprices!—no! Kitty began to mimic 
the great dressmaker torn to pieces by 
the crowd of fashionable ladies,—stop- 
ping abruptly in the middle to 
to Cliffe, 

“You were going away?—I saw you 
take up your hat.” 

“1 despaired of my hostess,” said 
Cliffe, with a smile. Then, as he per 
ceived that Mrs. Aleot had taken up t)i 
theme and was holding the others in 
play, he added in a lower voice, “ And 
I was in no mood for second-best.” 

Kitty’s eyes twinkled a moment as she 
turned them on Madeleine Alecot: 

“Ah! I remember—at Grosville Park 
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hostess ?” 
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iat a bad temper you had. You would 
gone away furious.” 
With disappointment — yes,” said 
e, as he looked at her with an ad- 
ition he searcely endeavored to con- 
Kitty was in black, but a large hat 
white tulle, in the most extravagant 
ion of the day, made a frame for her 
and eyes, and inereased the general 
tness and fantasy of her appearance. 
tried to recall her as he had first 
seen her at Grosville Park, but his recol- 
ion of the young girl could not hold 
own against the brilliant and em- 
ic reality before him. 
\t luncheon it chafed him 
must divide her with the Dean. Yet she 
was charming with the old man, who 
ted history, art, and Paris to her, 
a delightful innocence and ignorance 
ill that made Lady Kitty Ashe the 
of the town, and an old-fashioned 
erence besides, that insensibly curbed 
manner and her phrases as she an- 
red him. Yet when the Dean left 
free she returned to Cliffe as though 
some sort they two had really been 
ng all the time, through all the ap- 
rent conversation with other people. 
‘I have read all your telegrams,” she 


that he 


re rcely ” 

Cliffe was taken by surprise, but he 
t no embarrassment,—her tone was not 
hat of the wife in arms. 

‘I attacked the official—not the man. 

lliam knows that.” 

“He is coming in to-day if possible— 

wanted to see you.” 
William knows that he 
ould have hit just as hard in my place.” 
“T don’t think he would,” said Kitty, 
Imly. “ He is so generous.” 

I'he color rushed to Cliffe’s face. 
“Well scored! I wish I had a wife 

play these strokes for me. I shall 
rgue that a keen politician has no right 
be generous. He is at war.” 

Kitty took no notice. She leant her 
ttle chin on her hand, and her eyes 
erused the face of her companion. 

“ Where have you been—all the time— 
efore America ?” 

“In the deserts—fighting devils,” said 
liffe, after a moment. 

“ What that mean?” 
mndering. 


“ Gor rd news! 


does she asked, 


OF 


d. “Why did you attack William. 
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“ Read my new book. That will tell 
you about the deserts.” 

“ And the devils?” 

“ Ah!—I keep them to myself.” 

“Do you?” she said, softly. “I have 
just read your poems over again.” 

Cliffe gave a slight start, then looked 
indifferent. 

“ave you? 
three years ago. 


But they were written 
Dieu merci, one finds 
new devils like new acquaintances.” 

She shook her head. 

“What do you mean?” he asked her, 
half amused, half arrested. 

“They are always the old,” she said, 
in a low voice. Their eyes met. In hers 
was the same veiled restless melancholy 
as in his own. Together with the daz- 
ziing air of youth that surrounded her, 
the cherished, flattered, luxurious exist- 
ence that she and her house suggested, 
they made a strange impression upon him. 
“ Does she mean me to understand that 
she is not happy?” he thought to himself. 
But the next moment she was engaged 
in a merry chatter with the Dean, and 
all trace of the mood she had thus mo- 
mentarily shown him had vanished. 

Half-way through the luncheon, Ashe 
came in. He appeared, fresh and smiling, 


irreproachably dressed, and showing no 
trace whatever of the hard morning of 
official work he had just passed through, 
nor of the many embarrassments which, 
as every one knew, were weighing on the 


Foreign Office. The Dean, with his keen 
sense for the dramatic, watched the meet- 
ing between him and Cliffe with some 
closeness, having in mind the almost per- 
sonal duel between the two men—a duel 
of letters, telegrams, or speeches, which 
had been lately carried on in the sight 
of Europe and America. For Ashe now 
represented the Foreign Office in the 
House of Commons, and had been much 
badgered by the Tory extremists who fol- 
lowed Cliffe. 

Naturally, being Englishmen, they met 
as though nothing had happened, and 
they had parted the day before in Pail 
Mall. A “Hullo, Ashe!” and “ Hullo, 
Cliffe!—glad to see you back again,” 
completed the matter. The Dean enjoyed 
it as a specimen of English “ phlegm,” 
recalling with amusement a recent visit 
to Paris—Paris torn between government 
and opposition, the salons of the one di- 
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vided from the salons of the other by a 
sulphurous gulf, unless when some Laza- 
rus of the moment, some well-known 
novelist or poet, cradled in the Abraham’s 
bosom of Liberalism, passed amid shrieks 
of triumph or howls of treason into the 
official Inferno. 

Not that there was any avoiding of 
topies in this English case. . Ashe had 
no sooner slipped into his seat than he 
began to banter Cliffe upon a letter of 
a supporter which had appeared in that 
morning’s Times. It was written by 
Lord 8 , who had played the part of 
public “fool” for half a generation. 
To be praised by him was disaster, and 
Cliffe’s flush showed at once that the 
letter had caused him acute annoyance. 
He and Ashe fell upon the writer, vying 
with each other in anecdotes that left 
him presently close-plucked and bare. 

“That’s all very well,” said Kitty, 
amid the laughter which greeted the last 
tale, “but he never told you how he pro- 
posed to the second Lady S o 

And lifting a red strawberry, which 
she held poised against her red, laughing 
lips, she waited a moment-—looking round 
her. “Go on, Kitty!” said Ashe, ap- 
provingly,—* go on.” 

Thus permitted, Kitty gave one of the 
little “seenes,” arranged from some ex- 
perience of her own, which were very 
famous amongst her intimates. Ashe 
ealled them her “ parlor tricks,” and was 
never tired of making her exhibit them. 
And now, just as at Grosville Park, she 
held her audience. She spoke without a 
halt, her small features answering per- 
fectly to every impulse of her talent, 
each touch of character or dialogue as 
telling as a malicious sense of comedy 
could make it; arms, hands, shoulders, 
all aiding in the final result—a table 
swept by a very storm of laughter, in 
the midst of which Kitty quietly finished 
her strawberry. 

“Well done, Kitty!” Ashe, who sat 
opposite to her, stretched his hand across 
and patted hers. 

“Does she love him?’ Cliffe asked 
himself, and could not make up his mind, 
closely as he tried to observe their rela- 
tions. He was more and more conscious 
of the exciting effect she produced on 
himself, doubly so indeed because of that 
sudden stroke of melancholy wherewith 
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—like a Rembrandt shadow—she | ] 
thrown into relief the gayety and friy- 
olity of her ordinary mood. 

The stimulus, whatever it was, played 
upon his vanity. He too sought an open- 
ing and found it. Soon it was he who 
was monopolizing the conversation, wit} 
an account of two days spent with Bis- 
marck in a Prussian country hous: 
during the triumphant days of the winter 
which followed on Sadowa. The story 
was brilliantly told, and of some politica] 


importance. But it was disfigured }, 
arrogance and affectation, and Ashv’s 
eyes began to dance a little. Cliffe mean 


while could not forget that he was in 
the presence of a rival and an official, 
could not refrain after a while from a 
note of challenge here and there. Thy 
conversation diverged from the tale into 
matters of current foreign politics. 
Ashe, lounging and smoking, at first 
knew nothing, had heard of nothing, as 
usual. Then a comment or correction 
dropped out; Cliffe repeated himself 
vehemently — only to provoke another. 
Presently, no one knew how, the two meu 
were measured against each other corps 
a corps,—the wide knowledge and trained 
experience of the minister, against tl. 
originality, the force, the fantastic imag- 
ination of the writer. 

The Dean watched it with delight. [1 
was very fond of Ashe, and liked to sc 
him getting the better of “ the newspaper 
fellow.” Kitty’s lovely brown eyes tra\ 
elled from one to the other. Now it 
seemed to the Dean that she was proud 
of Ashe, now that she sympathized with 
Cliffe. Soon, however, like the god at 
Philippi, she swept upon the poet an 
bore him from the field. 

“ Not a word more polities!” she said, 
peremptorily, to Ashe, holding up her 
hand. “J want to talk to Mr. Clif 
about the ball.” 

Cliffe was not very ready to obey. 
He had an angry sense of having been 
somehow shown to disadvantage, 
would like to have challenged his host 
again. But Kitty poured balm into /i- 
wounds. She drew him apart a little, 
using the play of her beautiful eyes for 
him only, and talking to him in a he 
voice of deference. 

“ You're going, of course? Lady M 
told me the other day she must have you!” 


and 
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Cliffe, still a little morose, replied that 
nvitation had bees waiting for him 
is London rooms. He gave the in- 
ation carelessly, as though it did not 
r to him a straw. In reality, as soon 
while still in Ameriea, he had seen 
announcement of the ball in one of 
New York papers, he had written at 
to the Marehioness who was to give 
an old acquaintance of his—practical- 

lemanding an invitation. It had been 
indeed with alacrity, and without 

ting for its arrival Cliffe had ordered 

s dress in Paris. Kitty inquired what 
t was to be. 

‘I told my man to copy a portrait 
f Alva.” 

“Ah, that’s right,” said Kitty, nod- 
ling,—“ that’s right. Only it would 
have been better if it had been Tor- 
yu mada.” 

Rather nettled, Cliffe asked what there 

ght be about him that so forcibly sug- 
gested the Grand Inquisitor. Kitty, 
cigarette in hand, with half-shut eyes, 
lid not answer immediately. She seemed 
to be perusing his face—with difficulty. 

“Strength, I suppose—” she said at 
last, slowly. Cliffe waited, then burst 
nto a laugh. 

“ And cruelty ¢?” 

She nodded. 

“Who are my victims?” 

She said nothing. 

“Whose tales have you been listening 
to, Lady Kitty ?”’ 

She mentioned the name of a French 
lady. Cliffe changed countenance. 

“Ah, well, if you have been talking 
to her,” he said haughtily, “you may 
well expect to see me appear as Diabolus 
n person.” 

“No.—But it’s since then—that I’ve 
ead the poems again. You see, you tell 
he publie so much—” 

“That you think you have the right 

guess the rest?’ He paused, then 
lded with impatience: “Don’t guess, 
Lady Kitty! You have everything that 
fe can give you. Let my secrets alone.” 

There was silence. Kitty, looking 
ound her, saw that Madeleine Alcot 
vas entertaining her other guests, and 
that she and Cliffe were unobserved. 
Suddenly Cliffe bent towards her, and 
‘aid with roughness, his face struggling 
to conceal the feeling behind it: 
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“You heard—and you believed 

tormented her—that I killed her?” 

The anguish in his eyes seemed to strike 

certain answering fire from Kitty’s. 

“ Yes,—but—” 

“ But what?” 

“T didn’t think it very strange—” 

Cliffe watched her closely. 

“That a man should be—an inhuman 

beast—if he were jealous—and desperate ? 

You can sympathize with these things ?”’ 
She drew a long breath, and threw 

away the cigarette she had been holding 

suspended in her small fingers. 

“T don’t know anything about them.” 


— 


= 


Because ”—he hesitated—“ your own 
life has been so happy?” 

She evaded him. “ Don’t you think 
that jealousy will soon be as dead as— 
saying your prayers and going to church ? 
I never meet anybody that cares enough 
—to be jealous.” 

She spoke first with passionate force, 
then with contempt, glancing across the 
room at Madeleine Alcot. Cliffe saw the 
look, and remembered that Mrs. Alcot’s 
husband, a distinguished Treasury o‘i- 
cial, had been for years the intimate 
friend of a very noble and beautiful 
woman, herself unhappily married. There 
was no scandal in the matter, though 
much talk. Mrs. Aleot meanwhile had 
her own affairs: her husband and she 
were apparently on friendly terms; only 
neither ever spoke of the other; and their 
relations remained a mystery. 

Cliffe bent over to Kitty. 

“And yet you said you could under- 
stand ?—such things didn’t seem strange 
to you.” 

She gave a little reckless laugh. 

“Did I? It’s like the people who 
think they could act or sing—if they 
only had the chance. I choose to think 
I could feel. And of course I could- 
n’t. We've lost the power. All the old, 
horrible, splendid things are dead and 
done with.” 

“ The old passions, you mean ?” 

“And the old poems! You'll never 
write like that again!” 

“God forbid!” said Cliffe, under his 
breath. Then as Kitty rose he followed 
her with his eyes. “ Lady Kitty, you’ve 
thrown me a challenge that you hardly 
understand !—Some day I must answer it!” 

“Don’t answer it,” said Kitty, hastily. 
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“ Yes,—if I can drag the words out,” despise conventionalities. I am 
he said, sombrely. She met his look in you are an Archangel, Lady Kitty!” 
a kind of fascination, excited by the “I didn’t admit that I was.” 
memory of the story which had been Kitty, “ but if I am—why are you so: 
told her, by her own audacity in speak- “ Because,” said the Dean, smiling 
ing of it, by the presence of the dead thought you were too clever to d 
passion she divined, lying shrouded and _ conventionalities.” 
ghastly in the mind of the man beside Kitty sat up with revived energ, 
her. Even the ugly things of which he joined battle. She flew into a tira: 
was accused did but add to the interest to the dulness and routine of Fp, 
of his personality for a nature like hers, life, the stupidity of good people, 
greedy of experience, and discontented the tyranny of English hypocrisy. 
with the real. Dean listened with amusement, 

While he on his side was flattered and with a shade of something else. A: 
astonished by her attitude towards him. he got up to go. 

As Ashe’s wife, she would surely dislike “Well, you know, we have heard 

and try to trample on him. That was that before. My point of view is so | 

what he had expected. more interesting — subtle — roman! 
Anybody can attack Mrs. Grundy, 

“I hear you are an Archangel, Lady only a person of originality can a 

Kitty,” said the Dean, who, having ob- her. Try it, Lady Kitty! It 
stinately outstayed all the other guests, really worth your while.” 
had now settled his small person and Kitty mocked and exclaimed. 
his thin legs into a chair beside his host- “Do you know what that phras: 
ess with a view to five agreeable minutes. name of abomination—always recal! 
He was the most harmless of social epi- me?” pursued the old man. 
cures, was the Dean, and he felt that “Tt bores me even to guess,” was Ki! 
Lady Kitty had defrauded him at lunch ty’s petulant reply. 
—in favor of that great, ruffling, By- “Does it? I think of some of th 
ronie fellow Cliffe, who ought to have noblest people I have ever known—bra\ 
better taste than to come lunching with men—beautiful women—who foug 
the Ashes. Mrs. Grundy—and perished !” 

“Am I?” said Kitty, who had thrown The Dean stood looking down 
herself into the corner of a sofa, and sat her with an eager, sensitive expressi 
curled up there in an attitude which Tales that he had heeded very little w! 
the Dean thought charming, though it he had first heard them ran through hi: 
would not—he was aware—have become mind; he had thought Lady Kitty’s 
Mrs. Winston. timate téte-d-téte with her husband’s 

“ Well, you know best,” said the Dean. sailant in the press disagreeable and u 
“But at any rate be good and explain seemly; and as for Mrs. Alcot, he | 
to me what is an Archangel.” disliked her particularly. 

“Somebody whom most men and all Kitty looked up unquelled. 
women dislike,” said Kitty, promptly. 

“Yet they seem to be numerous,” re- 
marked the Dean. 

“Not at all!” cried Kitty, with an she quoted, with one of her most rad 
air of offence,—“not at all! If they and provoking smiles. 
were numerous, they would of course “Incorrigible!” cried the Dean, cat«) 
be popular.” ing up his hat. “I see!—once an Arcli 

“And in fact they are rare—and angel—always an Archangel.” 
detested? What other characteristics “Oh no!” said Kitty. “ There may lx 
have they?” ‘war in heaven.’ ” 

“ Courage,” said Kitty, looking up. “Well, don’t take Mrs. Alcot for 2 

“Courage to break rules? I hear they leader, that’s all,” said the Dean, as li 
all call each other by their Christian held out a hand of farewell. 
names,—and live in each other’s rooms, “ Now I understand!” cried Kitty, t”- 
-——and borrow each other’s money,—and umphantly. “ You detest my best frien’! 


ee et ae oo eee 


wi 


ee 


i 


wou 


“Tis better to have fought and lost 
Than never to have fought at al! 
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[he Dean laughed, protested, and went. 
Ashe, who had been writing letters while 
Kitty and the Dean were talking, escort- 
the old man to the door. 


When he returned, he found Kitty sit- 
with her hands in her lap, lost ap- 
ntly in thought. 

“Darling!” he said, looking at his 

tech—“* I must be off directly—but I 

uld like to see the boy.” 

Kitty started. She rang, and the child 
brought down. He sat on Kitty’s 

knee, and Ashe, coming to the sofa, 
threw an arm round them both. 

‘You are not a bad-looking pair,” he 
said, kissing first Kitty, and then the 
baby. “ But he’s rather pale, Kitty. I 
think he wants the country.” 

Kitty said nothing, but she lifted the 
little white embroidered frock, and look- 
ed at the twisted foot. Then Ashe felt 
her shudder. 

“Dear, don’t be morbid!” he cried. 
esentfully. “He will have so much 
brains that nobody will remember that. 
Think of Byron!” 

Kitty did not seem to have heard. 

“T remember so well when I first saw 
his foot,—after your mother told me, 

and they brought him to me,” she 
aid, slowly. “It seemed to me it was 
he end—” 

“The end of what?” 

“Of my dream.” 

“What do you mean, Kitty!” 

“Do you remember the masque in the 
Tempest? First, Iris, with saffron wings, 
and rich Ceres, and great Juno—” 

She half closed her eyes. 

“Then the nymphs and the reapers— 
dancing together on ‘the short-grassed 
green,’—the sweetest, gayest show—” 

She breathed the words out softly. 
“Then, suddenly—” 

She sat up stiffly and struck her small 
hands together: 

“ Prospero starts and speaks. And in 
a moment—without warning—with ‘a 
strange, hollow, and confused noise’ ”— 
she dragged the words drearily,—* they 

avily vanish. That ”—she pointed shud- 
dering to the child’s foot—* was for me 
the sign of Prospero.” 

Ashe looked at her with anxiety, find- 
ing it indeed impossible to laugh at her. 
She was very pale, her breath came 
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with difficulty, and she trembled from 
head to foot. He tried to draw her into 
his arms, but she held him away. 

“That first year I had been so hap- 
py,” she continued in the same voice. 
“ Everything was so perfect, so glorious. 
Life was like a great pageant, in a 
palace. All the old terrors went. I often 
had fears as a child—fears I couldn’t put 
into words, but that overshadowed me. 
Then when I saw Alice—the shadow 
came nearer. But that was all gone. I 
thought God was reconciled to me, and 
would always be kind to me now. And 
then I saw that foot—and I knew that 
He hated me still. He had burnt His 
mark into my baby’s flesh. And I was 
never to be quite happy again,—but al- 
ways in fear, fear of pain—and death— 
and grief.” 

She paused. Her large eyes gazed 
into vacancy, and her whole slight frame 
showed the working of some mysterious 
and pitiful distress. 

A wave of poignant alarm = swept 
through Ashe’s mind, coupled also with a 
curious sense of something foreseen. He 
had never witnessed precisely this mood 
in her before; but now that it was thus 
revealed, he was suddenly aware that 
something like it had been for long mov- 
ing obscurely below the surface of her 
life. He took the child, and laid him on 
the floor, where he rolled at ease, cooing 
to himself. Then he came back to Kitty, 
and soothed her with extraordinary ten- 
derness and skill. Presently she looked 
at him, as though some obscure trouble 
of which she had been the victim had re- 
leased her, and she were herself again. 

“Don’t go away just yet,” she said in a 
voice which was still low and shaken. He 
came close to her, again put his arms 
round her, and held her on his breast 
in silence. 

“That is heavenly!” he heard her say 
to herself after a while, in a whisper. 

“Kitty!” His eyes grew dim, and he 
stooped to kiss her. 

“ Heavenly,” she went on, still as 
though following out her own thought 
rather than speaking to h‘m,—* because 
one yields—yields! Life is such ten- 
sion—always.” 

She closed her eyes quickly, and he 
watched the beautiful lashes lying still 
upon her cheek. With an emotion he 
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could not explain,—for it was not an emo- 
tion of the senses, just as her yielding 
had nof been a yielding of the senses, but 
a yielding of the soul,—he continued to 
hold her in his arms, her life, her will, 
given to him wholly, sighed out upon 
his heart. 


Then gradually she recovered her 
balance; the normal Kitty came back. 
She put out her hand and touched 
his face. 

“You 
William.” 

“Yes, if you are all right.” 

She sat up, and began to rearrange 
some of her hair that had slipped down. 

“You have carried us both into such 
heights and depths, darling!” said Ashe, 
after he had watched her a little in 
silence, “ that I have forgotten to tell you 
the gossip I brought back from mother 
this morning.” 

Kitty paused, interrogatively. 
still pale. 

“Do you 


must go back to the House, 


She was 


know that mother is con- 


vineed Mary Lyster has made up her 
mind to marry Cliffe?” 
There was a pause, then Kitty said, 


with incredulous contempt, “He would 
never dream of marrying her!” 

“ Not so sure! She has a great deal of 
money, and Cliffe wants money badly.” 

Ashe began to put his papers together. 
Kitty questioned him a little more, inter- 
mittently, as to what his mother had said. 
When he had left her, she sat for long on 
the sofa, playing with some flowers she 
had taken from her dress, or sombrely 
watching the child, as it lay on the floor 
beside her. 


CHAPTER X 


7 Y lady! It’s come!” 

The maid put her head in just to 
convey the good news. Kitty was in her 
bedroom, walking up and down in a fury 
which was now almost speechless. 

The housemaid was waiting on the 
stairs. The butler was waiting in the 
hall. Till that hurried knock was heard 
at the front door, and the much-tried 
Wilson had rushed to open it, the house 
had been wrapped in a sort of storm 
silence. It was ten o’clock on the night 
of the ball. Half Kitty’s costume lay 
spread out upon her bed. The other half 
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—although, since seven o’clock, all Kit.’ 
servants had been employed in rushin 
Fanchette’s establishment in New 23 
Strect, at half-hour intervals, in 
fastest hansoms to be found—had 
yet appeared. 

However, here at last was the en: 
despair. A panting boy dragged th: 
into the hall, the butler and footman 
ried it up-stairs and into their mistr. 
room, where Kitty in a white peignir 
stood waiting, with the brow of Med 

“The boy that brought it looked 
fit to drop, my lady!” said the maid 
she undid the box. She was a zea 
servant, but she was glad sometiny 
chasten these great ones of the land, by 
insisting on the seamy side of their 
pleasures. 

Kitty paused in the eager tas! 
superintendence and turned to the under 
housemaid, who stood by, gazing 0 
mouthed at the splendors emerging f: 
the box. 

“Run down and tell Wilson to ¢ 
him some wine and cake!” she said, 
peremptorily. “ It’s all Fanchette’s fault 
—odious creature !—running it to the last 
like this—after all her promises!” 

The housemaid went, and soon sped 
back. For no boy on earth would she 
have been long defrauded of the sight of 
her ladyship’s completed gown. 

“Did Wilson feed him?’ Kitty flung 
her the question as she bent, alternat: 
frowning and jubilant, over the creat 
before her. 

“Yes, my lady. It was quite a litt! 
fellow. He said his legs were just run 
off his feet,” said the girl, growing con- 
fused as the moon-robe unfolded. 

“Poor wretch!” said Kitty, carelessly. 
“T’m glad I’m not an errand— Blanche! 
—you know, Fanchette may be an 01( 
demon, but she has got taste! Just look 
at these folds, and the way she’s put on 
the pearls! Now then—make haste!” 

Off flew the peignoir, and, with ‘ 
help of the excited maids, Kitty slippcd 
into her dress. Ten times over did s!i 
declare that it was hopeless, that it did't 
fit in the least, that it wasn’t one bit wha' 
she had ordered, that she couldn’t a1( 
wouldn’t go out in it, that it was simp!) 
scandalous, and Fanchette should 1 
be paid a penny. Her maids understo! 
her, and simply went on, pulling, patt!:.. 
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ening, as quickly as their skilled 
rs could work, till the last fold fell 
its place, and the under-housemaid 
ped back with clasped hands and an 
! my lady!” couched in a note of irre- 
sible eestasy. 

Well?” 


Blanche ¢-—” 


said Kitty, still frowning— 
maid proper would have scorned 
show emotion; but she nodded ap- 
val. “If you ask me, my lady, I 
k you have never looked so well 
nything.” 

Litty’s brow 


1 ne 


relaxed at last, as she 


d gazing at the reflection in the large 
She saw herself as Ar- 
s—a la Madame de Longueville—in 
inting-dress of white silk, descending 


the ankles, embroidered from top to 


ss before her. 


n crescents of seed-pearls and silver, 
held at the waist by a silver girdle. 
throat was covered with magnificent 
Tranmore family 
by Lady Tranmore for the occasion. 


ris, Aa possession, 
slim ankles and feet were cased in 
te silk, cross-gartered with silver and 
d with silver sandals. Her belt held 
quiver of white-winged arrows; her 
of ivory inlaid with silver was slung 
her shoulder, while across her breast, 
only note of color in the general har- 
ny of white, fell a scarf of apple-green 
ding the horn, also of ivory and silver, 
ch, like the belt and bow, had been de- 
ned for her in Madame de 
e’s Paris. 
But neither she nor her model would 
ve been finally content with an adorn- 
ent so delicately fanciful and minute. 
th Kitty and the goddess of the Fronde 
ew that they must hold their own in a 
wd. For this there must be diamonds. 
e sleeves, therefore, on the white arms 
| back from diamond clasps; the ivory 
ar in her right hand was topped by a 
ill genius with glittering wings; and 
the masses of her fair hair, bound with 
earl fillets, shone the large diamond 
rescent that Lady Tranmore had fore- 
en, with small attendant star at 
ther side. 
“Well, upon my word, Kitty!” said a 
ice from her husband’s dressing-room. 
Kitty turned impetuously. 
“Do you like it?’ she eried. Ashe ap- 
roached. She lifted her horn to her 
.outh and stood tiptoe. The movement 


Longue- 


one 
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was enchanting; it had in it the youth 
and freshness of spring woods; it sug- 
gested mountain distances and the soli- 
tudes of high valleys. Intoxication spoke 
in Ashe’s pulses; he wished the maids had 
been far away that he might have taken 
In- 


stead of which he stood lazily smiling. 


the goddess in his very human arms. 


“What Endymion are you calling?” he 
asked her. “ Kitty, you are a dream!” 

Kitty pirouetted, then suddenly stopped 
short and held out a foot. 

“Look at those silk things, sir. 
body but Fanchette could have 
them look anything but a botch. But 
they spoil the dress. And all to please 
mother and Mrs. Grundy!” 

“T like them. I suppose—the nearest 
you could get to buskins! You would 
have preferred ankles au naturel? I 
don’t think you’d have been admit- 
ted, Kitty.” 

“Shouldn’t I! And so few people 
have feet they can show!” sighed Kit- 
ty, regretfully. 

Ashe’s eyes met those of the maid, who 
was trying to hide her smiles, and he and 
she both laughed. 

“What do you 
Blanche ?” 

“T think her ladyship is much better 
said the maid, decidedly. 
“She’d have felt very strange when she 
there.” 

Kitty turned like a whirl- 
wind. “Go to bed!” she said, putting 
both hands on the shoulders of the maid 
—“go to bed at once! Esther can give 
me my cloak. Do you know, William, 
she was awake all last night thinking of 
her brother—” 

“The brother who has had an 
tion? But I thought there 
news ¢” said Ashe, kindly. 

“He’s much better,” put in Kitty. 
“She heard this afternoon. She won't 
be such a goose as to lie awake, I should 
hope, to-night. Don’t let me catch you 
here when I get back!” she said, releasing 
the girl, whose eyes had filled with tears. 
“Mr. Ashe will help me, and if he pulls 
the strings into knots, I shall just cut 
them—so there! Go away, get your sup- 
per, and go to bed. Such a life as I’ve led 
them all to-day!” She threw up her 
hands in a perfunctory penitence. 

The maid was foreed to go, and the 


No- 


made 


think about it, eh, 


as she is,” 


got 


upon her 


opera- 
was good 
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housemaid also returned to the hall, with 
Kitty’s opera-cloak and fan, till it should 
please her mistress to descend. Both of 
them were dead tired, but they took a 
genuine disinterested pleasure in Kitty’s 
beauty and her fine frocks. She was not 
by any means always considerate of them; 
but still, with that wonderful generosity 
that the poor show every day to the rich, 
they liked her; and to Ashe every servant 
in the house was devoted. 

Kitty meanwhile had driven Ashe to 
his own toilet, and was walking about 
the room, now studying herself in the 
glass, and now chattering to him through 
the open door. 

“lave you heard anything more about 
Tuesday ?” she asked him, presently. 

“Oh yes!--compliments by the dozen. 
Old Parham overtook me as I was walk- 
ing away from the House, and said all 
manner of civil things.” 

“And I met Lady Parham in Mar- 
shall’s,” said Kitty. “ She does thank so 
badly!—I should like to show her how 
to do it. Dear me!” Kitty sighed. “ Am 
I henceforth to live and die on Lady Par- 
ham’s ample breast ?” 

She sat with one foot beating the floor, 
deep in meditation. 

“And shall I tell you what mother 
said?” shouted Ashe, through the door. 

“Ten” 


He repeated—so far as dressing would 
let him—a number of the charming and 
considered phrases in which Lady Tran- 


more, full of relief, pleasure, and a 
secret self-reproach, had expressed to 
him the effect produced upon herself and 
a select public by Kitty’s performance at 
the Parhams’. Kitty had indeed behaved 
like an angel,—an angel in toilette de 
bal, reciting a proverbe of Alfred de 
Musset’s. Such politeness to Lady Par- 
ham; such smiles, sometimes a shade 
malicious, for the Prime Minister, who on 
his side did his best to efface all memory 
of his speech of the week before from the 
mind of his fascinating guest; smiles 
from the Princess, applause from the 
audience; an evening, in fact, all froth 
and sweet stuff, from which Lady Parham 
emerged grimly content, conscious at the 
same time that she was henceforward 
very decidedly, and rather disagreeably, 
in the Ashes’ debt; while Elizabeth Tran- 


more went home in a tremor of delight, 
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happily persuaded that Ashe’s path 
now clear. 

Kitty listened, sometimes plea 
sometimes inclined to be critical or sc: 
ful of her mother-in-law’s praise. |}, 
she did love Lady Tranmore, and on ¢! 
whole she smiled. Smiles indeed had 
been Kitty’s portion since that evening 
strange emotion, when she had found 
herself sobbing in William’s arms {| 
reasons quite beyond her own defin 
It was as if, like the Prince in the f: 
tale, some iron band round her heart | 
given way. She seemed to dance throug 
the house; she devoured her child 
kisses: and she was even willing so 
times to let William tell her what 
mother suspected of the progress of 
Mary’s affair with Geoffrey Cliffe, though 
she carefully avoided speaking direct 
to Lady Tranmore about it. As to C 
himself, she seemed to have dropped | 
out of her thoughts. She never men- 
tioned him, and Ashe could only suppos: 
she had found him disenchanting. 


“Well, darling! I hope I h 
made a sufficient fool of myself to plea~ 
you!” 

Ashe had thrown the door wide, 
stood on the threshold, arrayed in 
brocade and fur of a Venetian noble. |/. 
was a somewhat magnificent apparitio: 
and Kitty, who had coaxed or driven hi: 
into the dress, gave a scream of delight. 
She saw him before her own glass, ani 
the crimson senator made eyes at 
white goddess as they posed triumphant 
ly together. “ You’re a very rococo sort 
of goddess, you know, Kitty!” said Ash 
“ Not much Greek about you!” 

“ Quite as much as I want, thank you,” 
said Kitty, curtsying to her own refle 
tion in the glass. “ Fanchette could hav 
taught them a thing or two! Now con: 
along! Ah!—wait!—” 

And gathering up her possessions, =! 
left the room. Ashe, following her, s: 
that she was going to the nursery, 
large room on the back staircase. \! 
the threshold she turned back and pu 
her finger to her lip. Then she slipped 
in, reappearing a moment afterwards | 
say in a whisper: “ Nurse is not in bed. 
You may come in.” Nurse indeed knew 
much better than to be in bed. She had 
been sitting up to see her ladyship’s 
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endors, and she rose smiling as Ashe 
ed the room. 
“A pareel of idiots, nurse, aren’t we ?” 
said, as he, too, displayed himself, and 
he followed Kitty to the child’s 
de. She bent over the baby, removed 
rner of the cot-blanket that might 
his cheek, touched the mottled 
| softly, removed a light that seemed 
- too near—and still stood looking. 
We must go, Kitty.” 
| wish he were a little older,” she 
discontentedly, under her breath, 
wake up and 
like him to 


‘ 


he might 
I should 

ike this.” 
“ (ueen 


see us 
remember 


and huntress, away !” 
Ashe, drawing her by the hand. 
Outside, the landing was dimly light- 
The servants were all waiting in the 
| below. 
“ Kitty!” 
me one kiss. 
rht—so sweet!” 
She turned. 
“Take care of my dress!” she smiled, 
d then she held out her face under its 
parkling ereseent, held it with a dainty 
iberation, and let her lips cling to his. 


come 


Ashe ’ 


Yu u're 


said passionately. 


‘Give so sweet to- 


Ashe and Kitty were soon wedged into 
of the interminable lines of carriages 
it blocked all the approaches to St. 
mes’s Square. The ball had been long 
ected, and there was a crowd in the 
ets, kept back by the police. The 
ugham went at a foot’s pace, and 
re was ample time either for reverie 
conversation. Kitty looked out inces- 
ntly, exclaiming when she caught sight 
a costume or an acquaintance. Ashe 
time to think over the latest phase 
the negotiations with America, and to 
over in his mind the sentences of a 
tter he had addressed to the Times 
answer to one of great violence from 
ffrey Cliffe. His own letter had ap- 
ared that morning. Ashe was proud 
it. He made bold to think that it ex- 
sed Cliffe’s exaggerations and insin- 
erities neatly, and perhaps decisively. 
At any rate he hummed a cheerful tune 
he thought of it. 
Then suddenly and incongruously 
recollection occurred to him. 
“ Kitty! do you know that I had a 
letter from your mother, this morning?’ 
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“Had you?” said 
him with reluctance. 
wanted some money.” 

“She did. 
up. If I 
easy reply.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“I might say, d——n it, we 

Kitty laughed uneasily. 

“Don’t begin to talk money matters 
now, William, please.” 

» No, dear, I won’t. 
have to draw in.” 

“You will pay so many debts!” 
Kitty, frowning. 

Ashe went into a fit of laughter. 

“ That’s my extravagance, isn’t it? I 


Kitty,, turning to 

“1 suppose she 
She says she is very hard 
eared to use it, I have an 


are too!” 


But we shall really 


said 


assure you I go on the most approved 
principles. I divide our available money 
among the greatest number of hungry 
claimants it will stretch to. But after 
all it goes a beggarly short way.” 

“T know mother will think my dia- 
mond erescent a horrible extravagance,” 
said Kitty, pouting. “ But you are the 
only son, William, and we must behave 
like other people.” 

“ Dear, don’t trouble your little head 
he said; “ I'll manage it somehow.” 


” 
, 


Indeed, he knew very well that he eould 
never bring his own indolent and easy- 
going temper in such matters to face any 


He 
mother, who now—his 
hopeless invalid—man- 
aged the estates, with his own and the 
agent’s help. It was, of course, right 
that she should preach to Kitty a little; 
but she would be sensible and help them 
out. After all, there was plenty of 
money. Why shouldn’t Kitty spend it? 

Any one who knew him well might 
have observed a curious contrast between 
his private laxity in these matters and 
the strictness of his public practice. He 
was scruple and delicacy itself in all 
financial matters that touched his public 
life—directorships, investments, and the 
like, no less than in all that concerned 
interest and patronage. He would have 
been a bold man who had dared to pro- 
pose to William Ashe any expedient 
whatever by which his public place 
might serve his private gain. His proud 
and fastidious integrity, indeed, was one 
of the sources of his growing power. But 
as to private debts—and the tradesmen 


real struggle with Kitty over money. 
must go to his 
father being a 
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to whom they were owed!—his standards 
were still essentially those of the Whigs 
from whom he descended, of Fox the all- 
indebted, or of Melbourne, who has Iecft 
an amusing disquisition on the art of 
dividing a few loaves and fishes in the 
shape of bank-notes among a multitude 
of creditors. 

Not that affairs were as yet very bad. 
Far from it. But there was little to 
spare for Madame d’Estrées—who ought, 
indeed, to want nothing; and Ashe was 
vaguely meditating. his reply to that 
lady, when a face in a carriage near 
them, which was trying to enter the line, 
caught his attention. 

“Mary!” he said, “A la Sir Joshua— 
and mother. They don’t see us. Query, 
will Cliffe take the leap to-night? 
Mother reports a decided increase of 
ardor on his part. Sorry you don’t ap- 
prove of it, darling!” 

“It’s just like lighting a lamp to put 
it out—that’s all!” said Kitty, with 
vivacity. “The man who marries Mary 
is done for.” 

“Not at all. Mary’s money will give 
him the pedestal he wants, and trust 
Cliffe to take care of his own individu- 
ality afterwards! Now if you'll transfer 
your alarms to Mary, I’m with you!” 

“Oh! of course he'll be unkind to her. 
She may lay her account for that. But 
it’s the marrying her!” And Kitty’s 
upper lip curled under a slow disdain. 

William laughed out. 

“ Kitty, really !—vyou remind me, please, 
of Miss Jane Taylor— 


‘IT did not think there could be found—a 
little heart so hard!’ 


Mary is thirty; she would like to be mar- 
ried. And why not! She’ll give quite 
as good as she gets.” 

“ Well, she won’t get—anything. Geof- 
frey Oliffe thinks of no one but himself.” 

Ashe’s eyebrows went up. 

“ Oh, well, all men are selfish—and the 
women don’t mind.” 

“Tt depends on how it’s done,” said 
Kitty. 

Ashe declared that Cliffe was just an 
ordinary person, “|"homme sensuel moy- 
en,”—with a touch of genius. Except 
for that, no better and no worse than 
other people. What then?’—the world 
was not made up of persons of enormous 
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virtue like Lord Althorp and Mr. G! 
stone. If Mary wanted him for a hy 
band, and could capture him, both in |i. 
opinion would have pretty nearly got 
their deserts. 

Kitty, however, fell into a reveri, 
after which she let him see a face of | 
same startling sweetness as 
several times shown him of late. 

“Do you want me to be nice to hx 
She nestled up to him. 

“Bind her to your 
madam! You can!” 
a hand round hers. 

Kitty pondered. 

“Well, then, I won’t tell her thai 
know he’s still in love with the French- 
woman. But it’s on the tip of my 
tongue.” 

“ Heavens!” cried Ashe. “ The Vicom- 
tesse D , the lady of the poems? But 
she’s dead! I thought that was over 
long ago.” 

Kitty was silent for a moment, the 
said with low-voiced emphasis: 

“That any one could write thos 
poems, and then think of Mary!” 

“Yes—the poems were fine,” 
Ashe—* but make-believe !” 

Kitty protested indignantly. Asli. 
bantered her a little on being one of the 
women who were the making of Cliffe. 

“ Say what you like!” she said, drawing 
a quick breath. “ But, often and often, 
he says divine things—divinely! I fee! 
them there!” And she lifted both hands 
to her breast with an impulsive gestur 

“Goodness!” said Ashe, kissing her 
hand because enthusiasm became her so 
well. “And to think that I should hav: 
dared to roast the divine one in a Times 
letter this morning!” 


she had 


chariot wheels, 


said Ashe, slipping 


The hall and staircase of Yorkshire 
House were already filled with a motlcy 
and magnificent crowd when Ashe and 
Kitty arrived. Kitty, still shrouded in 
her cloak, pushed her way through, ex- 
changing greetings with friends, shrick- 
ing a little now and then for the safety 
of her bow and quiver, her face flushed 
with pleasure and excitement. Then s}x 
disappeared into the cloak-room, an: 
Ashe was left to wonder how he was 
going to endure his robes through thc 
heat of the evening, and to exchange « 
laughing remark or two with the Parlia 
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tary Secretary to the Admiralty, into 
» company he had fallen. 

What are we doing it for?” he asked 
young man, whose thin person was 
set off by a Tudor dress. 

Oh! don’t be superior!” said the 

“T’m going to enjoy myself like 
oolboy !” 

\nd that, indeed, seemed to be the atti- 
of most of the people present. And 
nly of the younger members of the 
ng company. What struck Ashe 

ticularly, as he mingled with the 
d, was the alacrity of the elder men. 
was a famous lawyer already near- 

+ the seventies, in the Lord-Chancellor 
f a great ancestor; here an ex-Vice- 

of Ireland with a son in the govern- 
t, magnificent in an Elizabethan 
dress, his fair bushy hair and reddish 
beard shining above a doublet on which 
tered a jewel given to the founder of 

; house by Elizabeth’s own hand; next 

to him, a white-haired judge in the robes 
of Judge Gascoyne; a peer, no younger, 
his side, in the red and blue of Maz- 
and showing, each and all, in their 
complacent looks a clear revival of 

t former masculine delight in splendid 

lothes which came so strangely to an end 
with that older world on the ruins of 
which Napoleon rose. So with the elder 
women. For this night they were young 
again. They had been free to choose from 
\| the ages a dress that suited them; and 
result of this renewal of a long-re- 
quished eagerness had been in many 
es to call back a bygone self, and the 
es and gestures of those years when 
beauty is its own chief care. 
As for the young men, the young 
men, and the girls, the zest and 
leasure of the show shone in their eyes 
movements, and spread through the 
|, and up the crowded staircase, like a 
rm contagious atmosphere. At all 
es, indeed, and in all countries an 
stocracy has been capable of this sheer 
delight in its own splendor, wealth, good 
looks, and accumulated treasure; whether 
un the Venice that Petrarch visited; or 
the Rome of the Renaissance Popes; 
the Versailles of the Grand Mo- 
rque; or in the Florence of to - day, 
hich still at moments of festa repro- 
luces in its midst all the costumes of 
the Ginquecento. 
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In this English case there was less 
dignity than there would have been in 
a Latin country, and more personal 
beauty; less grace perhaps, and yet a 
something richer and more romantic. 

At the top of the stairs stood a Mar- 
quis in a dress of the Italian Renais- 
sance, a Gonzaga who hd sat for 
Titian, a veritable collar of the Golden 
Fleece round his neck, while up the 
marble stairs, watched by a laughing 
multitude above, streamed Gainsborough 
girls and Reynolds women, women from 
the courts of Elizabeth or Henri Quatre, 
of Maria Theresa or Marie Antoinette, 
the figures of Holbein and Vandyck, 
Florentines of the Renaissance, the 
youths of Carpaccio, the beauties of 
Titian and Veronese. 

“ Kitty, make haste!” cried a voice in 
front as Kitty began to mount the 
stairs. “ Your quadrille is just called!” 

Kitty smiled and nodded, but did not 
hurry her pace by a second. The stair- 
case was not so full as it had been, and 
she knew well as she mounted it, her 
slender figure drawn to its full height, 
her eyes flashing greeting and challenge 
to those in the gallery, the diamond 
genius on her spear glittering above her, 
that she held the stage, and that the play 
would not begin without her. 

And, indeed, her dress, her brilliance, 
and her beauty let loose a hum of conver- 
sation—not always friendly. 

“ What is she?” 

“Oh, something mythological !—she’s 
in the next quadrille.” “ My dear, she’s 
Diana!—look at her bow and quiver, 
and the moon in her hair.” “ Very in- 
correet!—she ought to have the towered 
crown!” “ Absurd, such a little thing to 
attempt Diana!—I’d back Acton!” 

The latter remark was spoken in the ear 
of Louis Harman, who stood in the gal- 
lery looking down. Harman shook his 
head. “ You don’t understand. She’s not 
Greek, of course; but she’s Fairy-land. 
A child of the Renaissance, dreaming in 
a wood, would have seen Artemis so,— 
dressed up and glittering, and fantastic— 
as the Florentines saw Venus. Small, 
too, like the fairies!—slipping through 
the leaves; small hounds, with jewelled 
collars, following her!” 

He smiled at his own faney, still watch- 
ing Kitty with his painter’s eyes, 
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“She has seen a French print some- 
where,” said Cliffe, who stood close by. 
“More Versailles in it than Fairy-land, 
I think!” 

“It is she that is Fairy-land,” said 
Harman, still fascinated. 

Cliffe’s expression showed the sarcasm 
of his thought. Fairy, perhaps!—with 
the touch of malice and inhuman mis- 
chief that all tradition attributes to the 
Little People. Why, after that first meet- 
ing, when the conversation of a few 
minutes had almost swept them into the 
deepest waters of intimacy, had she 
slighted him so, in other drawing-rooms 
and on other occasions? She had actu- 
ally neglected and avoided him,—after 
having dared to speak to him of his 
secret! And now Ashe’s letter of the 
morning had kindled afresh his sense of 
rancor against a pair of people too 
prosperous and too arrogant. The stroke 
in the Times had, he knew, gone home; 
his vanity writhed under it, and the wish 
to strike back tormented him, as he 
watched Ashe mounting behind his wife, 
so handsome, careless, and urbane, his 
jewelled cap dangling in his hand. 


The quadrille of gods and goddesses 


was over. Kitty had been dancing with a 
fine clumsy Mars, in ordinary life an 
honest soldier and deer-stalker, the heir 
to a Scotch dukedom; having as her vis- 
a-vis Madeleine Alcot—as the Flora of 
Botticelli’s spring,—and a slim Mercury 
in fantastic Renaissance armor. All the 
divinities of the Pantheon indeed were 
there, but in Gallicized or Italianate 
form; scarcely a touch of the true an- 
tique, save in the case of one beautiful 
girl who wore a Juno dress of white, 
whereof the clinging folds had been ar- 
ranged for her by a young Nether- 
lands painter, Mr. Alma-Tadema, then 
newly settled in this country. Kitty 
at first envied her; then decided that 
she herself could have made no effect in 
such a gown, and threw her the praises 
of indifference. 

When, to Kitty’s sharp regret, the mu- 
sic stopped and the glittering crew of 
Immortals melted into the crowd, she 
found behind her a row of dancers wait- 
ing for the quadrille which was to follow. 
This was to consist entirely of Eng- 
lish pictures revived—Reynolds, Gains- 
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borough, and Romney,—and to be dane 
by those for whose families they had 
been originally painted. As she ' 
back, looking eagerly to right and left, <}. 
came across Mary Lyster. Mary wor 
hair high and powdered,—a black 
searf over white satin, and a blue sas! 

“ Awfully becoming!” said Kitty, ; 
ding to her. “ Who are you?” 

“My great- great-aunt!” said Mar 
curtsying. “You, I see, go even 
ther back.” 

“Isn’t it fun?” said Kitty, pau 
beside her. “Have you seen William: 
Poor dear, he’s so hot! How do you d 
This last, careless greeting was address 
to Cliffe, whom she now perceived st 
ing behind Mary. 

Cliffe bowed stifily. 

“Excuse me. I did not see you. 
was absorbed in your dress. You 
Artemis, I see,—with additions.” 

“Oh! I am an ‘article de Paris,” 
said Kitty. “But it seems odd 
some people should take me for Joa: 
Are.” Then she turned to Mary. 
think your dress is quite lovely!” 
said, in that warm, shy voice she rarely 
used except for a few intimates, 
had never yet been known to wast: 
Mary. “Don’t you admire it enormous- 
ly, Mr. Cliffe ?”’ 

“ Enormously,” said Cliffe, pullin; 
his mustache. “ But by now my con 
ments are stale.” 

“Ts he cross about William’s lett 
thought Kitty. “ Well, let’s leave them 
to themselves.” 

Then, as she passed him, something 
the silent personality of the man arresi« 
her. She could not forbear a look 
him over her shoulder. “Are y 
Oh! of course, I remember.” For =! 
had recognized the dress and cap of |! 
Spanish grandee. 

Cliffe did not reply for a moment, }u 
the harsh significance of his face revived 
in her the excitable interest she had felt 
in him on the day of his luncheon in 
Bruton Street; an interest since effaced 
and dispersed, under the influence of 
that serenity and home peace which |: 
shone upon her since that very day. 

“T should apologize, no doubt, for 10! 
taking your advice,” he said, looking |r 
in the eyes. - Their expression, half bit'«r 
half insolent, reminded her. 
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“Did I give you any advice?” 

wrinkled up her white 
t recollect.” 

looked at her sharply — sus- 
Kitty, quite conscious of 
look, was straightway pricked by an 
h curiosity. Could she carry him 

trouble Mary’s possession there 
then? She believed she could. 
was well aware of a certain rela- 

n between herself and Cliffe, if, at 

she chose to develop it. Should 

e? Her vanity insisted that Mary 

uld not prevent it. 

However, she restrained herself and 
ed on. Presently looking back, she 
them still together, Cliffe leaning 

the pedestal of a bust, Mary 
ide him. There was an animation in 

r eyes, a rose of pleasure on her cheek 

ich stirred in Kitty a queer sud- 

sympathy. “I am a little beast!” 
said to herself. “Why shouldn't 
be happy ?” 

Then, perceiving Lady Tranmore at 

end of the ballroom, she made her 
iy thither, surrounded by a motley 
wd of friends. She walked as though 
air, “raining influence.” And as 

Lady Tranmore caught the glitter of the 
liamond erescent, and beheld the small 
livinity beneath it, she too smiled with 

pleasure, like the other spectators 

Kitty’s march. The dress was mon- 

strously costly. .She knew that. But she 

forgot the inroad on William’s pocket, 
ind remembered only to be proud of Will- 
iam’s wife. Since the Parhams’ party, 
indeed, the unlooked-for submission of 

Kitty, and the clearing of William’s pros- 

pects, Lady Tranmore had been sweet- 

ness itself to her daughter-in-law. 

But her fine face and brow were none 
the less inelined to frown. She herself 
as Katharine of Aragon would have 
shed a dignity on any scene, but she was 
in no sympathy with what she beheld. 

“We shall soon all of us be ashamed 
of this kind of thing,” she declared to 
Kitty. “Just as people now are begin- 
ning to be ashamed of enormous houses 
and troops of servants.” 

“No,—please !—only bored with them!” 
said Kitty. “There are so many oth- 

ways now of amusing yourself,— 
that’s all.” 

“Well, this way will die out,” said 
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“The cost of it is too 
scandalous, — people’s consciences prick 
them.” 

Kitty vowed she did not believe there 
was a conscience in the room; and then, 
as the music struck up, she carried off 
her companion to some steps overlooking 
the great marble gallery, where they had 
a better view of the two lines of dancers. 

It is said that as a nation the English 
have no gift for pageants. Yet every 
now and then—as no doubt in the Eliza- 
bethan masque—they show a strange 
felicity in the art. Certainly the dance 


Lady Tranmore. 


that followed would have been difficult 
to surpass even in the ripe days and 
mother-lands of pageantry. 


To the left, 
a long line, consisting mainly of young 
girls in their first bloom, dressed as 
Gainsborough and his great contempora- 
ries delighted to paint these flowers of 
England,—the folds of plain white mus- 
lin crossed over the young breast, a black 
velvet at the throat, a rose in the hair, 
the simple skirt showing the small point- 
ed feet, and sometimes a broad sash de- 
fining the slender waist. Here were 
Stanleys, Howards, Percys, Villiers, But- 
lers, Osbornes,—soft slips of girls bearing 
the names of England’s rough and tur- 
bulent youth, bearing themselves to-night 
with a shy or laughing dignity, as 
though the touch of history and romance 
them. And facing them,— 
the youths of the same families, no less 
handsome than their sisters and brides,— 
in Romney’s blue coats, or the splendid 
red of Reynolds and Gainsborough. 

To and fro swayed the dancers, under 
the innumerable candles that filled the 
arched roof and upper walls of the ball- 
room; and each time the lines parted 
they disclosed at the farther end another 
pageant, to which that of the dance was 
in truth subordinate,—a dais hung with 
blue and silver, and upon it a royal lady 
whose beauty, then in its first bloom, 
has been a national possession, since as 
the “sea-king’s daughter” she brought 
it in dowry to her adopted country. To- 
night she blazed in jewels as a Valois 
queen, with her court around her, and 
as the dancers receded, each youth and 
maiden seemed instinctively to turn to- 
wards her as roses to the sun. 

“Oh, beautiful, beautiful world!” said 
Kitty to herself, in an ecstasy, press’ng 
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her small hands together, “how I love ored lights figures of dream and fay: 
you !—love you!” walked up and down. In the » 

Meanwhile Darrell and Harman stood flashed a flame-colored fountain. 
side by side near the doorway of the sounds of a Strauss waltz floated iy 
ballroom, looking in when the crowd air. And beyond the garden and 
allowed. trees rose the dull roar of London. 

“A strange sight,” said Harman. A silk curtain floated out int. 
“Perhaps they take it too seriously.” room, under the westerly breeze: 

“ Ah! that is our English upper class,” returning, sheathed Kitty in its 
said Darrell, with a sneer. “Is there She stood there hidden, amusing he, 
anything they take lightly?— par ez- like a child with the thought of sta 
emple! It seems to me they carry off that great heavy goose Lord Hubert. 
this amusement better than most. They Suddenly a pair of voices that 
may be stupid, but they are good-looking! knew caught her ear. Two persons, | 
I say, Ashe”—he turned towards the new- ing through, lingered, without perce; 
comer who had just sauntered up to her. Kitty, after a first movement 
them,—“ on this exceptional occasion is_ self-disclosure, caught her own nam: 
it allowed to congratulate you on Lady stood motionless. 

Kitty’s gown ?” “Well, of course you've heard 1! 

For Kitty, raised upon her step, was got through,” said Lady Parham. 
at the moment in full view. once Lady Kitty behaved herself!” 

Ashe made some slight reply, the “You were lucky!” said Mary 
slightness of which indeed annoyed the ter. “Lady Tranmore was dread‘! 
thin-skinned and morbid Darrell, always anxious—” 
on the lookout for affronts. But Louis “Lest she should cut us at the 
Harman, who happened to observe the cried Lady Parham. “ Well, of ¢ 
Under-Secretary’s glance at his wife, said Lady Kitty is ‘capable de tout.’ ” 
to himself, “ By George! that queer mar- laughed. “ But perhaps as you 
riage is turning out well, after all!” cousin I oughtn’t to say these things 

“Oh! say what you like!” said M 

The Zudor and Marie Antoinette “I am no friend of Kitty’s and 
quadrilles had been danced. There was pretended to be!” 

a rumor of supper in the air. Lady Parham came closer, appar: 

“William!” said Kitty, in his ear, as and said confidentially: “ What on « 
she came across him in one of the draw- made that man marry her? H: 
ing-rooms, “ Lord Hubert takes me in to have married anybody. She had n 
supper. Poor me!” She made an ex- ey, and worse than no position. 
travagant face of self-pity and swept on. “She worked upon his pity, of . 
Lord Hubert was one of the sons of the a good deal. I saw them in th: 
house,—a stupid and inarticulate Guards- days at Grosville Park. She played 
man, Kitty’s butt and detestation. Ashe cards very cleverly. And then 
smiled to himself over her fate, and just the right moment. Lady Tra: 
went back to the ballroom in search of had been urging him to marry.” 
his own lady. “Well, of course,” said Lady Pa: 

Meanwhile Kitty paused in the next “there’s no denying the beauty.” 
drawing-room, and dismissed her fol- “You think so?’ said Mary, as thou 
lowing. in wonder. “ Well, I never could se 

“TI promised to wait here for Lord And now she has so much gone off.” 
Hubert,” she said. “You go on, or “T don’t agree with you. Many | 
you'll get no tables!” ple think her the star to-night. 

And she waved them peremptorily Cliffe, I am told, admires her.” 
away. The drawing-room, one of a suite Kitty could not see how the = 
which looked on the garden, thinned ferret eyes of the speaker, under : 
temporarily. In a happy fatigue, Kitty Joshua turban, studied the countena: 
leant dreamily over the ledge of one of Miss Lyster as she threw out the word: 
the open windows, looking at the illu- Mary laughed. 
minated space below her. Amid the col- “Poor Kitty! She tried to flirt wi! 
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long ago—just after she arrived in things,—things of evil—things of pas- 
lon—fresh out of the convent. It sion—had suddenly awoke as it were 
so funny! He told me afterwards from sleep in the depths of her being 
ver was so embarrassed in his life, and rushed upon the citadel of her life. 
baby making eyes at him! And A change had passed over her from head 
oh no!” to foot. Her veins ran fire. 
Why not now? Lady Kitty’s very At that moment, turning round, she 
the rage, and Mr. Cliffe likes saw Geoffrey Cliffe enter the room in 
riety.” which she stood. With an impetuous 
‘But a notoriety with—well, with some movement she approached him. 
some distinction! Kitty’s sort is “Take me down to supper, Mr. Cliffe. 
ieap and silly.” I can’t wait for Lord Hubert any more, 
™ Ah, well, she’s not to be despised,” I'm 80 hungry !” 
Lady Parham. “She’s as clever “Enchanted!” said Cliffe, the color 
he ean be. But her husband will leaping into his tanned face as he looked 
to keep her in order.” down upon the goddess,—“‘ but I came 
Can he?’ said Mary. “ Won’t she _ to find 
ys be in his way ?” “ Miss Lyster? Oh! she is gone in with 
Always, I should think. But he must Mr. Darrell. Come with me. I have 
have known what he was about. Why a ticket for the reserved tent. We shall 
n’t his mother interfere? Such a_ have a delicious corner to ourselves.” 
ily —such a history!” And she took from her glove the little 
‘She did interfere,” said Mary. “We coveted pasteboard, which—handed about 
il] did our best,”—she dropped her voice in secret to a few intimates of the house 
‘Tl know I did. But it was no use. —gave access to the sanctum sanctorum 
men like spoilt children, they must of the evening. 
e them, I suppose. Let’s hope he’ll Cliffe wavered. Then his vanity suc- 
rn how to manage her. Shall we go cumbed. A few minutes later the sup- 
I promised to meet my supper- per guests in the tent of the élite saw the 
rtner in the library.” entrance of a darkly splendid Duke of 
They moved away. Alva, with a little sandalled goddess, all 
For some minutes Kitty stood looking compact, it seemed, of ivory and fire, 
t, motionless. But the beating of her on his arm. 
rt choked her. Strange ancestral [TO BE CONTINUED. | 





August on the River 


BY LLOYD ROBERTS 


HE swooning heat of August 
Swims along the valley’s bed. 


The tall reeds burn and blacken, 
While the gray elm droops its head, 
And the smoky sun above the hills is glaring hot and red. 


Along the shrinking river, 
Where salmon-nets hang brown, 
Piles the driftwood of the freshets, 
And the naked logs move down 
To the clanking chains and shrieking saws of the mills above the town. 


Outside the booms of cedar, 
The fish-hawks drop at noon; 
When night comes trailing up the stars, 
We hear the ghostly loon: 
And watch the herons swing their flight against the crimson moon. 

















The Little Tyrant of the Burrows 


BY 


LONG the edge of the woodland he 
A found the young, green turf of the 
pasture and soft. As he 
paused for a moment, with his long, 
trunklike thrust into it, his fine 
sense could detect nothing but the cool 
tang of the grass stems, the light pun- 
gency and sweetness of the damp earth 
below. With a savage impatience of 
movement he jerked himself a foot or 
more to one side, and again thrust his 
into the turf. Here he evidently 
detected something more to his taste than 
the sweetness of grass and earth, for he 
began to dig fiercely, biting the matted 
roots apart, and tearing up the soil with 
his powerful little fore paws. In a few 
seconds he dragged forth a fat, cream- 
colored grub about an inch and a half 
in length, with a copper-colored head. 
The grub twisted and lashed about, but 
the victor ate furiously, wrinkiing his 
flexible snout away from his prey in a 
manner that gave him a peculiarly fero- 
cious, snarling expression. 

Nearly six inches in length, with a 
round, sturdy body, short tail, very short 
sturdy legs, and fine fur of a clouded 
leaden gray, this fierce and implacable 
little forager might have been mistaken 
by a careless observer for an ordinary 
mole. But such a mistake on the part 
of any creature not larger than a ground- 
sparrow or wood-mouse or lizard would 
have resulted in instant doom; for this 
tiny beast, indomitable as a terrier and 
greedy for meat as a mink, the 
mole-shrew. 

Having devoured the fat grub, and 
finding his appetite still unappeased, the 
shrew at once resumed his vehement dig- 
ging. His marvellously developed nos- 
trils had assured him that a little farther 
on beneath the turf were more grubs, or 
well-conditioned earthworms, or the stu- 
pid big red-brown beetles called “ May- 
bugs.” In a few seconds only his hind 
quarters were visible among the grass 
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roots. Then, only a twitch of his sh 
tail, or a kick of his hind claws. At this 
moment a broad, swift shadow appeared 
overhead; and a hungry marsh-ha 
dropping like a shot, clutched with eave 
claws at the mouth of the burrow. 1} 
deadly clutch tore up some grass r 
and some fresh earth, but just failed to 
reach the diligent burrower. Tail and 
hind legs had been nimbly drawn in just 
in time, as if forewarned of the swoop 
ing peril; and the hawk flew off heavily, 
to resume his quartering of the pastur 

Unruffied by his narrow escape, th 
shrew went on with his burrowing. Ile 
ran his gallery close under the roots of 
the turf, where the grubs and beetles wer 
most numerous. Sometimes he would dip 
an inch or more to avoid a bit of difficult 
excavation, but more often he would press 
so closely to the surface that the thin 
layer of sod above him would heave with 
every surging motion. The loose earth, 
for the most part, was not thrust behind 
him, but jammed on either side or over- 
head, and so vigorously packed in the 
process as to make strong walls to the 
galleries, which zigzagged hither and 
thither as the moment’s whim or the 
scent of some quarry might dictate. 

In the absolute darkness of his strait- 
ened underworld the shrew felt no con- 
sciousness of restriction. His eyes tight 
closed, the thick earth pressing upon him 
at every point, he felt nevertheless as 
free as if all the range of upper air was 
his. The earthy dark was nothing 
him, for the nerves of his marvellous nose 
served all the purposes of sight and hea: 
ing. It was, indeed, as if he heard, fel', 
smelled, and saw, all with his nose. If t!: 
walls of the narrow tunnel pressed him too 
straitly, he could expand them by a few 
seconds of digging. In fact, his under- 
ground world, limited as it was, for the 
moment contented him utterly. From 
time to time he would scent, through 
perhaps a quarter-inch of earth, 2 





THE LITTLE TYRANT 
, or a grub ahead of him. Then 
‘ould drive forward almost with a 
ce, clutch the prey, and devour it 
rhtedly there in the dark. 

Suddenly the earth broke away before 

his investigating nose poked 

into another gallery a 
his This fact 

made him draw back, 

the drawing-back dis- 
told him that the 
digger was mole, and had but 
itly gone Without a second’s 
tion he clawed through, and darted 
the new tunnel, seeking either a 
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or a feast, as fate might decree. 

In his savage haste, however, the shrew 
not discriminating; and all at once 
ealized that he had lost the fresh 

nt. This was still the mole’s gallery, 
there was no longer any sign that 
owner had very lately traversed it. 

a matter of fact, several yards back 
shrew had blundered past the mouth 

a branching tunnel, up which the mole, 
rant that he was being pursued, had 
rely taken its way. The pursuer 

hesitated for a moment, then 

ided to push ahead and see what might 
up. In half a minute a breath of 

upper air met him, and he came out 

of the exits which the mole had 
ed for dumping earth. 

At this point the shrew seemed to 
lecide that he had had enough of under- 
ground foraging. He stuck his head up 
through the opening and looked over the 
green turf. The opening was close to a 
pile of stones in the fence corner, which 
promised both shelter and good hunting. 
Having hastily dusted the earth 
from his face and whiskers, he emerged, 

n to the stone heap, and whisked into 
the nearest crevice. 

On a warm gray stone near the top 
of the pile, gently waving its wings in 
the sunshine, glowed a gorgeous red and 
black butterfly. The intensity of its 
coloring seemed to vibrate in the un- 
clouded radiance. Suddenly from just 
beneath the on which it rested 
lipped forth the shrew, and darted at 

with a swift, scrambling leap. The 
beautiful inseet, however, was wide 
awake, and saw the danger in good time. 

One beat of its wide, gorgeous wings up- 

lifted its light body as a breath softly 
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uplifts a tuft of thistle-down. The baf- 
fled shrew jumped straight into the air, 
but in vain; and the great butterfly went 
flickering aimlesly over the pasture to 
find some less perilous basking-place. 


Angered by this failure, the shrew 


descended the stone heap and seurried 


over to the fence, poking his nose under 
every tussock of weeds in search of the 
nest of some ground-bird. Along parallel 
with the fence he hunted, keeping out 
about a foot from the rail. He 
found no nest; but suddenly the owners 
of a nest that was hidden somewhere in 
the neighborhood found him. He found 
himself buffeted by swift, elusive wings. 
Sharp little beaks jabbed him again and 
again; and the air seemed full of angry 
twittering. 


lowest 


For a few moments he stood 
his ground obstinately, wrinkling back 
his long snout and jumping at his be- 
wildering assailants. Then, realizing 
that he could do nothing against such 
nimble foes, he drew back and ran under 
the fence. He was not really hurt, and 
not at all terrified; but he was beaten, 
and therefore in a very bad temper. 

Since his return to the green upper 
world ill luck had persistently followed 
his ventures, and now his thoughts turned 
back to the burrows under the grass 
roots. He remembered that mole 
which had so inexplicably evaded him. 
Keeping close to the fence, he hurried 
back to the stone heap, on the other side 
of which lay the entrance to the bur- 
rows. He was just about to make a 
hurried and final investigation of the 
pile, when his nose caught a strong 
scent which made him stop short and 
to shrink into his skin. At the 
same instant a slim, long, yellow-brown 
animal emerged from the stones, cast a 
quick, shifting glance this way and that, 
then darted at him as smoothly as a 
snake. With a frantic leap he shot 
through the air, alighting just beside the 
mouth of the burrow. The next instant 
he had vanished; and the weasel, arriving 
a second too late, thrust his fierce, tri- 
angular face into the hole, but made no 
attempt to squeeze himself down a pas- 
sage so restricted. 

The shrew had been terrified, indeed; 
but his dogged spirit was by no means 
cowed or given over to panic. He felt 
fairly confident that the weasel was too 
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big to pursue him down the burrow; but 
presently he stopped, scraped away the 
earth on one side, and turned around to 
face the menace. Small though he was, 
the weasel would have found him a 
troublesome and daring antagonist in 
such narrow quarters. When he saw a 
glimmer of light reappear at the entrance 
of the burrow, he understood that his 
big enemy was not going to attempt the 
impossible. Reassured, but still hot with 
wrath, he turned again, and went racing 
through the black tunnel in search of 
something whereon to wreak his emotions. 

Now, at this moment the lazy old 
mole who owned these burrows was re- 
turning from his tour of investigation. 
He came to the fork where the shrew had 
gone by an hour before. The strong, 
disagreeable, musky smell of the in- 
truder arrested him. His keen nose 
sniffed at it with resentment and alarm, 
and told him the whole story there in 
the dark more plainly than if it had 
passed in daylight before his purblind 
eyes. It told him that some time had 
gone by since the intruder’s passing. 
But what it could not tell him was that 
the intruder was just now on his way 
back. After some moments of hesitation 
the long, cylindrical, limp body of the 
mole scuffled out into the main tunnel 
and turned toward the exit. Its move- 
ment was rather slow and awkward, 
owing to the fact that the fore legs were 
set on each side of the body like flippers— 
an excellent arrangement for digging but 
a very bad one for plain walking. 

The mole had not advanced more than 
a yard or so along the main tunnel when 
again that strong, musky smell smote 
his nostrils. This time it was fresh and 
warm. Indeed, it was startlingly immi- 
nent. Elongating his soft body till it 
was not more than half its usual thick- 
ness, the mole doubled in his tracks, in- 
tent upon the speediest possible retreat. 
In that very instant, while he was in the 
midst of his awkward effort to turn, the 
shrew fell upon him, gripping and tear- 
ing his soft, unprotected flank. 

The mole was not altogether deficient 
in character; and he was larger and 
heavier than his assailant. Seeing that 
escape was impossible, and stung by the 
pain of his wounds, he flung himself with 
energy into the struggle, biting desper- 





ately and striving to bear down hi- 
lighter opponent. It was a blind smot} 
of a fight, there in the pitch-black narroy 
tunnel, the walls of which pressed cea. 
lessly upon it and hemmed it in. Fr.) 
the smother came no sound but an ovr, 
sional squeak of rage or pain, bare! 
audible to the lurking spiders among { 
grass stems just overhead. The {| 
turf heaved vaguely, and the grass 
blades vibrated to the unseen struge), 
but not even the low-flying marsh-ha 
could guess the cause of these mysteri 
ous disturbances. 

For several minutes the mole made a 
good fight. Then the indomitable sa, 
agery of his enemy’s attack suddenly 
cowed him. He shrank and tried to draw 
away; and the enemy had him by the 
throat. In that moment the fight was 
ended; and in the next the invader was 
satisfying his ravenous appetite. 

When this redoubtable little warrior 
had eaten his fill, he felt a pleasant sense 
of drowsiness. First he moved a few 
feet farther along the tunnel, till he 
reached the point where it was joined by 
the smaller gallery of his own digging. 
At this point of vantage, with exits open 
both ways, he hastily dug himself a little 
pocket or side chamber where he could 
curl himself up in comfort. Here he 
licked his wounds for a minute or two, 
and carefully washed his face with his 
clever, handlike fore paws. Then with a 
sense of perfect security he went to sleep, 
his nose, most trusty of sentinels, on 
guard at the threshold of his bedchamber. 

While he slept in this unseen retreat, 
among the short grasses just above his 
sleep went on the busy mingling of com 
edy and tragedy, of mirth and birth and 
death, which makes the sum of life on 
a summer day in the pastures. Every- 
where the grass and the air above 
were thronged with insects. Through 
the grass came gliding soundlessly a 
long, smooth, sinuous brown shape with 
a quick-darting head and a_ forked, 
amber - colored, flickering tongue. The 
snake’s body was about the thickness 
of a man’s thumb, and his back was u: 
obtrusively but exquisitely marked wit! 
a reticulation of fine lines. He seeme: 
to be travelling rather aimlessly, dou! 
less on the watch for any small quarry 





he might catch sight of; but when |r 














LITTLE 


ced upon the fresh-dug hole where 
shrew had begun his burrowing he 
pped abruptly. His fixed, opaque- 
king eyes grew strangely intent. With 
head poised immediately over the 

he remained perfectly rigid for 

seconds. Then he glided slowly 
the burrow. 

ihe blacksnake, 80 called in spite of 

brown color, had an _ indiscrimina- 

r appetite for moles and shrews alike. 
It was of no concern to him that the 

h of the shrew was rank and tough; 

his sense of taste was rudimen- 

v, and to digestion so invineible 
s his, tough and tender were all one. 
He had learned, of course, that shrews 

averse to being swallowed, and that 
they both could and would put up a stiff 
ight against such consummation. But 
he had never yet captured one in such 
a position that he could not get his coils 
und and crush it. What he expected 
find in the burrow which he entered 
so confidently was a satisfying meal, fol- 
lowed by a long, safe sleep. 

As he trailed along the windings of 
the tunnel his motion made a faint, dry, 
whispering sound, which, with his peculiar, 
sickly, elusive scent, travelled just before 
him, and reached the doorway of the little 
chamber where the shrew was dozing. 
The sleeper was wide awake at once. In- 
stantly, too, he understood the whole peril. 
To do him justice, it was not flight he 
thought of, but fight. His little heart 
swelled with rage at this invasion of his 
rest. Experienced fighter that he was, he 
fully understood the advantages of his 
situation. As the head of the invader 
stole past his doorway he sprang, and 
sank his long, sharp’ teeth deep into 
the back of the snake’s neck. With 
this hold the advantage was all - his, 
so long as he could maintain it; and 
he hung to the grip like a_ bulldog, 
biting deeper and deeper every minute. 
Fettered completely by the narrowness of 
the tunnel, unable to lash or coil or 
strike. the snake could only writhe im- 
potently and struggle to drag his ad- 
ersary farther down the burrow toward 

me roomier spot where his own tactics 

mld have a chance. But the shrew 

is not to be dislodged from his point 

vantage. He clung to his doorway 
loggedly. At last his deadly teeth found 
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the backbone—and bit it through. And 
with a quiver the writhing of the big 
snake stopped. 

Victor though he was, the shrew was 
slow to accept conviction of his victory 
over so mighty an antagonist. Though 
all resistance had ceased, he kept on 
gnawing and worrying, till he succeeded 
in completely severing the head from the 
trunk. Then, feeling that his triumph 
was secured, he turned back into his 
chamber and curled up again to resume 
his rude ly interrupted siesta. 

Having thus effectually established his 
lordship of the burrows, this small cham- 
pion might have reasonably expected to 
enjoy an undisturbed and unanxious 
slumber. But fate is pitilessly whimsical. 
{t chanced at this time that a red fox 
came trotting down along the pasture 
fence. He seemed to have a very vague 
idea of where he was going or what he 
wanted to do. Presently his keen, inves- 
tigating nose sniffed the sod just at the 
point whereunder the sleeping shrew lay 
hidden. The turf that formed the little 
fighter’s ceiling was not more than half 
an inch in thickness. 

The odor that came up through the 
grass roots was strong and not par- 
ticularly savory. But the red fox was not 
overparticular just then. After a few 
hasty but discreet sniffings, which en- 
abled him to locate the careless slum- 
berer, he pounced upon the exact spot 
and fell to clawing the sod ferociously. 
His long nails and powerful fore paws 
tore off the thin covering of turf in less 
time than it takes to tell it: and the 
next instant the shrew was hurled out into 
the sunlight, dazzled and half stunned. 
Almost before he touched the grass a pair 
of narrow jaws snapped him up. With- 
out a moment’s delay the fox turned and 
trotted off up the pasture with his 
prey, toward his den on the other side 
of the hill; and as the discriminating 
sunlight peered down into the uncovered 
tunnel, in a few minutes flies came to 
investigate, and many industrious beetles. 
The body of the dead snake was soon a 
centre of teeming, hungry, busy life, 
toiling to remove all traces of what had 
happened. For Nature, though she works 
out almost all her ends by tragedy, is 
ceaselessly attentive to conceal the red 
marks of her violence. 
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The Wrong Door 


BY FRANCIS 


HE stairs were long and dark; they 
T seemed to stretch an interminable 

length, and she was too tired to 
notice the soft carpet and wonder why 
Mrs. Wilson had departed from her iron- 
clad rules and the 
comfort of her lodgers. The rail of the 
banisters lay cold but supporting under 
the pressure of her weary hand, and, at 
her own door at last, she fitted the key 
in the lock. Something was wrong; it 
would not turn; she drew it out and 
tried the handle. The door opened, and 
entering, she stood rooted to the spot. 

Had her poor little room doubled its 
size and trebled its furniture? Her 
imagination, always active, for one wild 
moment suggested that old Grandaunt 
Crosbie from over the seas had remem- 
Lered her poor relatives and worked the 
miracle; she always had Grandaunt 
Crosbie as a possible trump in the hand 
of fate. And then the dull reality shat- 
tered her foolish castle—she was in the 
wrong room. All this comfort had a 
legitimate possessor, whose Aunt Crosbie 
did her proper part in life. 

She walked mechanically to a window 
and looked down; yes, there was the bleak 
vard she usually found below her, four 
houses off; she had come into the wrong 
door, and now to retrace her useless steps. 

She paused a moment, and slowly re- 
volving, made bitter inventory of the 
charming interior. Soft, bright stuffs at 
the windows, the chairs; pictures; 
books; flowers even; a big bunch of holly 
on the mantelpiece. <A ‘sitting-room—no 
obnoxious bed behind an _ inadequate 
screen, no horrid white china pitcher 
in full view! What woman owned all 
this? She stared about for characteristic 
traces. No sewing! Pipes! 
to @ Man. 

She must go. She moved toward the 
door, and dropped her eyes on the little 
hard-coal fire in the grate; it tempted her, 
and, with a sort of defiance, she moved 


for onee considered 


It belonged 


WILLING 


WHARTON 


over to it and warmed her chilled fingers, 
A piano, too, and not to teach children 
on! To play upon, to enjoy! When was 
her time to come? Every dog has his 
day! Where was hers? Here some man 
was surrounded with comforts and pleas- 
ures, and she slaved all day at her teach- 
ing, and came home at night tired, 
cold, to a miserable little half-furnished 
room—alone. 

Resting her arms on the mantelpiece, 
she dropped her face a moment on them 
and rebelled, kicking hard against the 
pricks; and sunk in that profitless oceu- 
pation, heard vaguely the sound of rapid 
steps and suddenly realized what they 
might mean. 

She straightened her young form and 
stared, fascinated, at the door. Good 
heavens! What should she do? What 
should she say? If she appeared con- 
fused, she would be thought a thief; she 
must have some excuse: she had come— 
to—find a lady—was waiting! She sank 
into a little chair and tried not to 
tremble visibly to the most unobservant 
eye, and the door opened, shut, and the 
owner of the room stood before her. 

“Tlow do you do?” said Amory, and 
coming forward, he shook hands warmly. 
“Please forgive me for being late, but 
T could not get away a moment before. 
Where ” — he looked about the room— 
“where is Mrs. White?” 

The girl had risen nervously, and stood 
with her fingers clasped, looking at him; 
she answered, stammering, “ She—I— 
she—couldn’t come.” 

“Couldn’t come?” repeated the young 
man. “I’m awfully sorry. Do sit down.” 

She still stood, holding te the back of 
her chair. “She said she weuld come if 
she could, and T was to—but I had bet- 
ter go.” 

Amory laughed. “Not a bit of it. 
Now I’ve got you, T sha’n’t let you go. 
It was very brave of you to come alone. 
You know brothers-in-law are presump- 








SHE STARED FASCINATED AT THE DOOR 
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tuous sometimes.” He smiled down into 
the soft, shy, dark eyes raised to his, 
and looked at his watch. “You must 
have waited a half-hour; I said four 
o'clock. I’m so sorry.” 

Her eyes dropped. “I was late, too,” 
she answered, and felt a horrible weight 
lifted from her. (They surely could not 
be coming; she could go in a moment; 
he would never know until she was be- 
yond his reach. But she reckoned with- 
out her host.) 

“Draw up to the fire,” he began, and 
wheeled up a big armchair, and gently 
made her sit in it. “Put your feet on 
the fender and let’s have a long talk. 
You know I sha’n’t see you before the 
wedding, and I'd like to know something 
of my brother’s wife. Tom said I must 
see you once before you and he got off 
to Paris, and I may not be able to get 
West for the wedding; so this is the one 
chance I shall have.” He drew his chair 
near, and looked down at her with 
friendly, pleasant eyes. 

She must say something. She rested 
her head on the high back of her chair, 
and felt a sensation of bewildered hap- 
piness. It was dangerous; she must get 
away in a moment; but for a moment 
she might surely enjoy this extraordinary 
situation that fortune had thrust upon 
her—the charm of the room, the warmth, 
and something more wonderful still— 
companionship. She looked at him; she 
must say something. 

“You think you can’t come to the 
wedding?” she said, and blushed. 

Amory shook his head. “I’m afraid 
not, though of course I shall try. Now” 

-he stared gravely at her—“ now tell me 
how you came to know Tom and why you 
like him. I wonder if it is for my reasons 
or ones of your own.” 

He was surprised by the deep blush 
which answered his words. What a won- 
derful wild-rose color her rather 
pale cheek! 

“Don’t you think it very warm in 
here?” said the girl. 

Amory got up, and going to the win- 
dow, opened it a little; then, stopping at 
his desk, picked up a note and brought 
it to the fire. 

“ Why, here is a note from Mrs. White,” 
he said. “ Why didn’t you tell me?’ 

She had risen, and laid her hand an 


on 
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instant on his arm. 


“Don’t open 
yet,” she said. 


Her desperation lent 


invention; just in this one way he ; 
She gave him a | 


“Tl exp! 


not find her out. 
half arch, half pleading. 
later,” she said. 

Amory felt a stir of most unnecess 
emotion; he understood Tom. 

“Of course,” he said, dropping it 
the mantelpiece,—* just as you like. \ 
let’s go back to Tom. You see,”—hy 
down, and tipping his chair a little, gay: 
her a rather curious smile,——“ Tom anid | 
have been enigmas to each other always. 
deeply attached and hopelessly incompre- 
hensible, and I had my own ideas of what 
Tom would marry—and—you are not it: 
—not in the least!” He leant forward 
and brought his puzzled gaze to bear 
upon her. 

She settled deeply into her chair, half 
to get farther away from those search- 
ing gray eyes, half because she was taking 
terrible risks, and she might as well enjoy 
it; the chair was so comfortable, and the 
fire so cheerful, and Amory—it occurred 
to her with a sort of exhilaration what 
it would be to please him. She had 
pleased other people, why not him? Her 
lids drooped; she looked down at her 
shabby gloves. 

“What did you expect?” she said. 

He leant back and laughed. “ What 
did I expect? Well, frankly, a silly little 
blond thing, all curls and furbelows!” 

She raised those heavy lids of hers 
and gazed straight at him. “ Was that 
Tom’s description ?” she asked, and raised 
her eyebrows. They were delicately pen- 
cilled, and Amory watched her and no- 
ted them. 

“No,” he answered; “he didn’t de- 
scribe you, but I thought that was his 
taste. Now, you are neither silly nor lit- 
tle; no blonde; you have no curls and no 
furbelows. In fact”—he smiled with 
something delightfully intimate in his 
eyes—“in fact, you are much more the 
kind of girl J should like to marry.” 

It gave her an absurd little thrill. She 
sat up, rebellious. “If J would have 
liked you,” she returned. 

Amory laughed and put his hands in 
his pockets. “Of course,” he said; “but 
you would, you know!” 

“Why?” she demanded, opening her 
eyes very wide; and again he inwardly 


n 





THE 


mplimented her on her eyebrows, and 
we them her hair grew in a charming 
ie on her forehead. The little points 
all pretty, he thought, and it is the 
etails that count in the long run. How 
ich one could grow to dislike blurry 
brows and ugly ears, even if a woman 
| rosy cheeks and golden hair! 
“Why ¢ Jecause I should bully you 
» it. I’m an obstinate kind of creature, 
Women 
ve in if you worry them long enough. 
Tom,” he went 
n. “ Did he dance and shoot his way into 
I wish I’d been there to see! 
You take a very bad tintype, by the way. 
om that.” He got up, and 
taking a picture from the mantelpiece, 


ind get things by hanging on. 


But tell me more about 
ur heart ¢ 
eent me 


ossed it into her lap, and leaning over 
the back of her chair, looked down on it. 
‘Have you a sentiment about it?’ he 
“Tt does look like Tom.” 
and studied it. 
colored, and, still looking at the 
picture, felt her way suddenly open. 
“Yes, it does look like him,” she said, 
and putting it down, leant forward and 
looked into the fire. “Do you want to 
know why I accepted Tom?” she added, 
She fully launched on a 
career of deception now, and felt a des- 
perate exultation. 

Amory stared at her and nodded. 

She kept her the 
wanted—a home.” 

Amory sat motionless, 
“Why—why, weren’t 
your aunt and uncle ?” 

She shook her head. “ No; and Tom 
was good and kind and very—” 

Amory got up and shook 
“Oh, but that’s an awful 
he said. 

“T know,” said the girl, and 
ing, looked at him a moment. 
I’ve come to tell you that 
She hesitated. 

Amory slid down into the chair be- 
side her. “ Changed your mind 2” 

“ Yes.” 

“ That note of your aunt’s?” 

“Tea.” 

He back and folded his arms. 
‘I see,” he said, and there followed a 
long silence. 

The girl began buttoning and unbutton- 
ing her glove. She must go; 


idded, smiling. 
She held it gravely 
She 


slowly. was 


eyes on fire. “T 


then 
happy 


spe ke. 


you with 


himself. 


mistake,” 
turn- 


“ Well, 


I have—” 


sat 


she was 
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frightened, elated, amused. 
want to go, but go she must. 
ever forgive her ¢ 
“ Don’t 
Amory awoke from his stunned medita- 
tion. 


She did not 
Would he 


don’t hate me!” she said. 


“My dear young lady, of course 
not,” he began; “only, Tom will be ter- 
ribly broken up. It’s the only thing to 
do now, I suppose, but why did you do 
the other ?” 

She looked at him. 
for a sheep as a lamb, she thought. “I 
was unhappy and foolish.” She _ hesi- 
tated. “ But needn’t be troubled 
about Tom. He—” Again she hesitated. 

“Not troubled old Tom!” 
postulated Amory. 

“Wait.” She put up her hand. “ He 
made a mistake, too; he doesn’t care so 
very much, and he has already flirted—” 

Amory laid his hand 
“Tom!” 

“Yes,” she repeated; 
rather a flirt, and—” 

“Tom!” 

She nodded. 
me a little, only—’ 

“Tom!” 

She 


“ 


As well be hanged 


you 


about ex- 


on her chair. 


“he really is 


“Yes; really, it did hurt 


“Yes, Tom. 
is—blind and 
man worth his 


faced him. 
do think 
and dumb? 
ean flirt.” 
Amory stared at her. 
can he?” 
She nodded. 


What 
deaf 
salt 


Tom 
Any 


you 


“Oh, he can, 


“He was very good and 


kind, but I saw that he was changing; 


and then he little 


blue-eved —” 


met a fair-haired, 


Amory interposed. “TI told you.” 

She gave him a curious smile. “ Yes, 
a silly little blond thing,—just that.” 

But his satisfaction in his perspicacity 
was short-lived; he walked up and down 
the room in his perplexity. “I can’t get 
over it,’ he murmured. “I thought it a 
mad love-match, all done in a few weeks; 
and to have it turn out like this! You—” 

“ Mercenary,” she interjected, with a 
sad little smile. 

He looked at her. “ Yes; and Tom—” 

“ Fickle,” she ended again. 

“Yes, and Tom fickle. Why, it shakes 
the foundations!” 

The girl felt a sudden wave of shame 
and weariness. She must go. She hadn’t 
been fair, but it had been so sudden, so 
difficult. She looked at him, and getting 














up, wondered if she would ever see 
him again. 
“T must go,” she said. of 


She hesitated, and a sudden desire to have 


came—” 


him know her as herself swept over her. 
It needed only another lie or two in the 
truth would 
come through to sustain her. She went 
“T came because I wanted to know 
what you were like; Tom had talked so 
much of you, and I wanted some one to 


beginning, and then some 


on: 


understand and perhaps explain; and now 
I must go and leave your warm, delightful 
room for the comfortless place I live in. 
Don’t think too hardly of me.” 
“You don't 
leave me until you have had your tea.” 
Ile the bell. “ But what do you 
mean by a comfortless home? Does Mrs. 
White neglect you?” 

She looked at the fire. “I don’t live 
with her—now; I live alone; I work for 
my living.” 


Amory shook his head. 


rang 


Amory got up as the maid brought in 
the tea-tray, and setting it beside them, 
he poured out her tea; as he handed her 
the cup, he brought his brows together 
sternly, as though making out her very 
mysterious words. 


“You work for your living?” he re- 


peated. “I thought you lived with Mrs. 
White, and that they were well off.” 

“I did, but now I’ve come back to my 
real life, which I would have left had I 
married Tom.” 

He nodded. “T see. I had heard aw- 
fully little about it all; I was away, and 
then it was so quickly done.” 

“T know,” she went on, hurriedly; “ but 
let me tell you, and you will understand 
me better later—that is, if vou want to 
understand me.” ‘ 

“Most certainly I do.” Amory sus- 
tained the strange sad gaze of her charm- 
ing, heavy-lidded eyes in a sort of maze. 
ler mat skin looked white, now that 
her blushes were gone, and her delicate, 
irregular features a little pinehed. He 
drank his and watched her while 
she talked. 

“T teach music,” she began; “ to do it 
{ left my relations in the country and 
came to this horrible great city. I have 
one dreary, cold-room, as unlike this as 
I have tried to make 
it seem like a home, but when T saw this 
I knew how I had failed.” 


tea 


two rooms can be. 
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“ Poor little girl!” said Amory. 

“ T have the ordinary feelings of a gi: 
she went on, “and yet I see before ; 
the long stretch of a dreary life. I | 
music; I hear none but the strumm 
of children. I like pictures, books, peop! 
I like to laugh, to talk; the 
is no one to laugn with, to talk to. I, 
very—unhappy.” The last words w 
spoken very low, but the misery in th« 
touched Amory deeply. 

“Poor little girl!” he 
gently laid his hand on 
chair. “ But can 
and let you go? You 
Tom, I am sure, and—” 


l see none, 


said again, and 
the arm of her 
Tom know this 
are mistaken in 


how 


The girl straightened her slender fig 
ure and “Oh no! it is all right. 
He doesn’t love me, your Tom; and so 
the world goes— I must go, too, I 

“Don’t go,” said Amory. “ Let me- 

She shook her head. “ You have no 
more to do; comforted and 
warmed and fed a hungry wanderer, and 
she must make haste home. Thank you 
for everything; thank you.” 

Amory felt a pang as she stood up. 
Not to see her again—why, that was ab 
surd! Why should he not see her? She 
had quarrelled with Tom, yes, and per 
haps the family might be hard on her; 
but he—he understood, and why should 
he shake off her acquaintance? She was 
not for Tom. Well, it was just as well. 
Ilow could any one think this girl would 
suit Tom—big-bearded, clumsy, excellent 
fellow that he was? 

He put out his hand. “ Mary,” he said. 

The girl stared at him with eyes sud- 
denly wide open; he smiled into them. 

“T have a right to eall you that,” he 
proceeded, “ haven't I? I might have 
been your brother.” He took her hand, 
and then laughed a little. “I am almost 
glad I am not. You wouldn’t have suited 
Tom, and as a sister, somehow, you 
!” He laughed 


rose, 


you have 


wouldn’t have suited me! 
again. “ But ”—he hesitated; she still 
stared straight up at him with her soft, 
dark eyes, and he-thought them very 
beautiful—* but why shouldn’t I see you 
—not as a brother, but an acquaintance— 
a friend? You say you need them. Tell! 
me where you have this room of yours?” 

The vivid beauty of her blush startled 
him, and she drew her hand quickly 
from his. 
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“Oh no!” she said, hurriedly. “ Let 
things drop between us; here—forever.” 

Amory stood before her with an ex- 
pression which reminded her of his de- 
scription of himself—obstinate; yes, he 
looked it. 

“ Why?’ he urged. “Just because you 
are not to marry Tom, is there any reason 
why we should not like each other—is 


there? That is—if we do! I do,” he 
laughed. “ Do you?” 
Her lids had dropped; she looked 


very slim, and young, and shy. “ Yes,” 
she said. 

It gave Amory a good deal of pleasure 
for a monosyllable. 

“ Well, then, your number?” he said. 

She shook her head. 

“T'll ask Tom,” he 
will tell me.” 

Ile was baffled and curiously charmed 
by the smile that touched her sharply 
curved young mouth. 

“Tom may,” she said. 

“T was ready to accept you as a sister,” 
he persisted, “and you won’t even admit 
me as a casual visitor!” 

She took a step toward the door. 
“Wait till you hear Tom’s story,” she 
said. 

Amory stared curiously at her. “ Do 
you think he will be vindictive, after 
all?” he said. “Why should he be, if 
what you say is just ?” 

She paused. “ Wait till you see Tom 
and Mrs. White; then if you want to 


retorted. “ He 


know me, why—” She was blushing 
again. 

“Well,” Amory demanded, “ what 
shall I do?” 4 


She looked up with a sort of childish 
charm, curling her lip, lighting her eyes 
with something of laughter and mischief. 
“ Why, look for me and you'll find me.” 

“Find you?” repeated Amory, be- 
wildered. 

She nodded. “ Yes, if you look. To- 
morrow will be Sunday; every one will 
be going to church, and I with them. 
Stand on the steps of this house at 10.30 
precisely, and look as far as you can, and 
you will see—me. Good night.” 

“Good night.” Amory took her hand. 
“ Let me see you home; it’s dark.” 

She laughed. “You don’t lack per- 
sistency, do you?” she said, with a sweet- 
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ness which gave the words a pleas 
twist. “But don’t come, please. | 
used to taking care of myself; but 
fore I go let me write my note als 
She went to the desk and seratched 
line, and folding it, handed it to h 
“There,” she said; “read Mrs. Whit 
note and then that, but wait till you 
hear the house door bang.  Promis 
not before.” 

“ Please—” began Amory. 

“ Promise,” she repeated. 

“T promise,” he said, and again th: 
shook hands for good-by. 

“That’s three times,” thought the gir! 
as she went to the door, and turning an 
instant, she smiled at him. “ Good-by.” 
The door closed softly behind her, and 
Amory waited a moment, then went to it, 
and opening it, listened; the house door 
shut lightly, and seizing his notes, ly 
stood by the window in the twilight and 
read them. The first was as follows: 


“Dear Mr. Amory,—Mary and I had 
to return unexpectedly to Cleveland. 
Forgive our missing this chance of meet- 
ing you, but Mr. White’s note is urgent, 
as his sister is very ill. Mary regrets 
greatly not seeing you before the wedding. 

Yours sincerely, 
Barsara Wuire.” 


Amory threw the paper down. “ Do | 
see visions?” he eried, and hastily un- 
folded the second; it ran as follows: 


“Forgive me; I got into the wrong 
house, the wrong room. I was very tired, 
and my latch-key fitted, and I didn’t 
know until I saw your’ fire, and then 
you came. Don’t think me a very bold 
and horrid girl, and forgive me. Your 
fire was so warm and bright, and—you 
were kind. M.” 


Amory stared at the paper a moment; 
then, catching his hat and flying down 
the stairs, opened the outer door. 

The night was bitter cold, with a white 
frost everywhere; but in the twilight no 
solitary figure was in view; the long 
street was empty. He ran the length of 
it, then back to his room, and _ throw- 
ing down his hat, he lit his pipe. I' 
needed thought. 
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LUCY SCARB( 
you look down the seaward level 
of the marsh under cloudless 
sun still mounting, and near the 


\ 


slack water of its noon, the shagginess 


before you is fur. 
There is no chance for the grass blade 

f double face—that owns both radiance 
and dark. 

But later and late, when spines of blue 
shade from hardy bordering savins dart 
out the like skaters at 
pastime, then spaces modelled 
ind moulded of dim- 
pled shadow. 


a_ close - cropped 


across marsh, 
its 
into 


are 
hass« yeks 


You discover it has variation, whereas 
norning laid it before you flat as a pan. 
he plain places are now made rough for 
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your delight. 
these 


The happy eye runs among 
modulations an accustomed 
finger on the keyboard, making a 
from rhythm. The 


as 
mu- 
sic such music of 
the eye. 

Over are shaken intricate 
patterns of bearded grasses, knotted fan- 
tastically. Along little runs of bab- 
bling sea-water are sown long thin acres 
of moving purple, soon to be garnered 
of evening into the diurnal 
of shadows. 


its hollows 


harvestry 


The west wind that rears strange cities 
of pearl from a horizon of mingled indigo 
and magenta, and domes them in aerial 
blue, lets a scurrying army of 
shadows. They coast on the plain; like 


loose 





























THe MARSH 


that of an ic speed of their 
sliding passage. 

Their shall at times 
the breadth and perspective of this open 
land; their prankishness reveal, at sunlit 


moments, 


mystery enhanes 


a league-distant spire, a warm 
pyramidal gable, of 
folded in swathing violet. 

When juggler of the lower 
sky sends up ball after ball of dun-colored 
cloud, and plays with them over the sky 
in eross-current and 
of 


underneath, like Q 


notes brillianey en- 


the canny 


freaky gust, their 


dainty planes moving shadow run 
swiftly second game 
which must be in dexterous 
ball into 
double is tangled 
reeds, lost in the pool. 
deftly pat 


little 
face, 


carried 
Fade 5 the 


itself—whist! 


on 


mimicry. 


tiny air 


its in 
Or if the magician 
and model his 
until it flush 


mocking, dissolving, 


unreluctant 
cloud into an airy 


laughing, or 


of 


other haste ning neighbor 


melting into a sort skyey mar 


with some 


dances forward, hand outstretched, th 


faithful similitudes of 
dark prove quick in sympathe tie char 
Sometimes these little Ariels ar 
ing this worl 
grass to the unguessed folk 
its cool 
towards 


earthy air-s] 


messages across d of 
ing 
ing recesses, 


Again, the Vv 
gifts and surpris 
from that horizon and lay them all at 
threshold of your happy mind. 


you with 


And, as nearing sun and drumlin 
come at last confounded, one long en 
sary after another flits out from 
edge across the leagues of marsh to 
back his fellow. But all flit 
gether and fleet away 
of disguise. A blur of 


they 


into a_ horiz 
foll 

their rustling, and only a cricket cl 

the curtain. 


mystery 


pastu 





MARSHES. 


Then draws near the marsh hour of 
cence, 

lowever far the moon probe silver in- 
along a creek noiselessly filling with 
however limpid the strange enamel 
ts light brimming the champlevé of 
plain, little is divulged and less de- 
d By the dim runnel floats an 


escence of sweet grass, hidden, shy. 
vanished ; 
flood of 
out 


yours 


already 
under the 
seeks it 


he at, it is 


red once, it is 
sweeter 


eener, 


than when day and 
ies it in 
‘ by the 


ce, though at 


once 
next 
last 
slip away. 
‘our faney must 
» with twilight as 
vithdraws. Long 
uddled caravans of 
arsh oak are en 
mped, their ungain 
peasts of the des- 
loose-hobbled for 
The stacks 
looming in 


the night. 
beyond, 
mist, 
tents of 
and 


vavering 
hooded 


grants 


are 
va- 
wander- 
ers, crouching for an 
hour 

Is it the 
flowing silently there? 
Are those its templed 
indetermi- 
into 
Strange 
out of 


vast river, 


recesses, 
ate, stretching 
the vague ¢ 
bark 
the silence. 


birds 
Gigantie 
forms sway in closing 
Even the moon 
And only 
iat broad Something 
Nile floods 
through your 
that night 
from rock-cut 
faces to a delta. 

The the 
10st reserved of all 
lands. Self-appointed, 


1s careless 


gloom. 
s drowned. 
ke a 
teadily 
lreams 


flowing 


marsh is 


keeper 
f unhedged preserves. 
For in summer its 
tide of rank 
grass fulls deep above 
ooze and black mud. 


coarse 
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Your dog’s inquisitive plume may wave 
over its less treacherous levels as he dashes 
after wild fowl already risen. 
alittle 


Cows stray 
plashy sloping meadows 
foot - holes, 
trail sinuous grasses around the lit 
field 
mouse astray slip or slop horribly in a 
miniature quagmire. But the debatabk 
land the the 
marsh is upheld by wing alone. 
there be 3 
for folding grass (save when the farmer 


from 


into rich Unseen snake 


may 


tle hummock, exploring mole or 


onee fairly past, voice of 


Dike-paths across it invisible 
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OVERFLOW OF SWAMP COLOR 
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passes, knee-deep), guarded by wrecks of 
obsolete salt - mills — black cripples on 
whom depredation of pirate wind and 
man have done disaster and disarray. 
And below the brilliance of landward 
dune, flecked by olive-bush and svrawl 
of tough unsubmerged root, the old light- 
house mare may plod with older master 
threugh heavy cart track. There the 
boys hurry down to the Neck to bathe. 
The young folk on a Sunday flock by it 
to the beach. But the marsh in its hum- 
ming radiance, lit by dragon-fly, nicked 
by swallow, haunted by cry of  plov- 
cer, draws undisturbed its double breath 
of life. 

Little creeks, fingering estuaries, lesser 
ditches and runs, bring the far sea, 
booming unseen behind its dune wall, 
miles inland—-salt to salt grass, Its 
strength percolates the ooze, and the 
tough, light stems of vigorous grass stand 
deep in a tide not obvious, invisible—a 
sort of secret heart of delight. How 
must the marsh await this driving pulse 
of the sea! And its upper waving and 
hlossoming know both sea and land 
wind, the summer squall, the hydra of 
August thunder-head, and sudden dark 
that falls. 

In September the marsh is peopled. Its 
lovely solitudes invaded, man comes to 
seek that which he terms his own. Little 
has he toiled for it. No dressing has he 
laid thereon. A windy March finds no 
sower striding across those locked bar- 
rens. Ploughing and delving therein is 
none, save by the primal forces that har- 
row at their will. And by the most 
devious of ways, the voleanic intermit- 
tent power sifting and dissecting the deep 
marsh loam comes from a moon beyond 
our immediate ether. 

Without stimulation or cultivation of 
man, it has attained a proud maturity. 
He lays seythe to it in the neap 
tides, evading the real master, who bub- 
bles into laughter in the outer bay, 
with regal strength to give and give 
again, spending carelessly in the law of 
truest giving. 

From red farms far up the creek road 
where flame the maples, antique wagons 
come shackling over the uneven marsh 
roads, threading island after island. 
The old horses are tethered in the alders. 
Luncheon, stone bottle, an extra friendly 
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coat of autumnal hue for the frosty « 
ning drive, these are tucked under 
seat, and the little army of workers 
spread out over the marsh. 

Then appear strange domed cities 
along its rifled spaces. The marsh go|;| 
is now stacked in treasuries. As each 
rises, men upon it trample and pack el 
making splendid shapes of action and n 
tion against a rollicking sky. 

And this is done not for a day. F 
in the more inaccessible spots, the winter 
frost only can unseal these treasuries, and 
they be then available and withdrawn. 

So with some lurking doubt of that 
old master who may be creeping silent|y 
near, and whose October and wintry 
power they distrust, the men build little 
Stonehenge-like foundations, through 
which a tide may run. And, indeed, as 
one sees them at times, unroofed, searring 
the marsh with their circular notches, it 
is as if prehistoric giants had left here 
their camp-fire or altar signs. 

Now is the velvet of the marsh clean 
shorn away. Grooves and ugly furrows 
everywhere show the serrate path of 
machine. In their angular gashes the 
iridescent glaze of salty deposit shines 
in sunlight. Acrid marsh gas startles 
the sense as one adventures uncertain 
footing. 

But wait a little until the winds have 
combed this ruffled surface, and the au 
tumnal noon warmth has mellowed these 
poor stumps of grass and castaways of 
stick and stem. A glory unlike any bud 
ding April emanation shall enwrap thi 
limitless russet and olive stretches and 
their coiling tide-runs. 

Patch by patch, stains of bulbous 
samphire gather about the reaches, Its 
fine crimsons fleck the level distances. It 
is an overflow of swamp color, an escay. 
from pasture brilliancies. 

And the rose-gray of rosemary waves 
in delicate tufts, each as exquisitely up 
right as though some dainty child had 
been planting here a perishable garden. 
But the rosemary holds fast. 

The marsh islands are glowing for 
miles and miles. Their undiminished 
oranzve and embrowned searlet flash from 
the varied perspective like signals at sea. 
Over them is a stubborn sky of intense 
blue that fights winter to the death, and 
is sown already with a great wind, 





EVEN - THI 


iking dearth amone the oaks and 
se quivering poplars that  tremu- 
isly fringe the swampy lowlands. And 
great stacks on their staddles shine, 
shed gold and ruddy, against the in 
med copses, the breezy purples of far 
v, the greener spaces of lower sky. 
[tf the flood be out upon the marsh, and 
ur dory with it, you may nose up 
a run, under the shadow of the 
ned houses, and see the fresh tid 
ng their trailing thatch, and their 
blances keen in its thin lueid mirror, 


herein shines also the faint laughing 


e of this amphibious land. 


ag 
The excitement of poling above the 


ubble, far into the heart of such silence, 


Intense, As the last laborer turned 
m the ravaged marsh, the sea master 
ke wed these retreating footsteps. With 


in you seem to venture into an un 


ewn country of surprise, wherein the 


customed face of nature is varied and 


a country neither stable nor quite 
For if you watch not your tide and 


keep no wary eye upon the dark serpent 
of a run you have trailed, the tide, draw- 
ing back to its bay again, laden with 
Hoating stock and wreck of weed, may 
leave vou on a quaking soil, impossible tor 
flesh or fish. 

The marsh has renewed its equanimity. 
The foot of man has stepped from it, 
and purified, saline, compensated, it 
breathes in the hollow of a dream. And 
through the slumbrous Indian summer, 


} 
when haze descends on the broads and 


irradiates the gleaming island farms, it 
lies unconscious of aught save the white 
wing and the regularity of tide. 

And when frost is etehed dec p and ice 
hangs thick-lipped on the creeks, and 
great floes rise and crack with impulsion 
from the sea, the marsh then, in gold and 
white, awaits its final despoilment. 

Long after, in loneliness and desertion, 
it trembles at the cannonade upon the bar, 
and feels the spume and showering spray 
borne inland by Atlantic gales. Te rrible 
hosts war upon it in blind darkness, It 




















TOUGH, LIGHT STEMS OF 


j shake n by thundering feet, pierced by 
their neutral 
Such open territory is invaded. 


javelins. There is ho 
ground. 
And the foe is scornful, and would rather 
rage on an ocean, resonant, electric, re- 
plying. It and the 
pallor of a wintry sun strikes on desola- 


withdraws to sea, 
tion and a few dishevelled domes. 

But long after, it feels the stir of 
spring tides far down in its unlocking 


VIG¢ 


YROUS GRASS STAND DEEP 


heart, and stretches in a lighter sleep as 
the geese cry over—northerly. 


And the tamed birds at the marsh 
farm hearken too, and start from their 
hollows, craning their necks, straining 
cropped wings, yearning after that ra 
cial call in the midnight as it sweeps 
by on splendor of gray wing—all life. 
returning life into regions still toucl 
ed with death! 
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ROBERTI 


the 


penetrating dampness of the stu- 


I had really been too ill to go: 


dio, the nervous strain, the tire- 
application, all had told on him 
vily. But the feverish discomfort in 
head and lungs gave him no rest; it 
as impossible to lie there in bed and do 
thing; besides, he did not care to dis- 
ppoint his hostess. So he managed to 
awl into his clothes, summon a eab, 

d depart. The raw night air cooled 

head and throat; he opened the cab 
dow and let the snow blow in 
him. 

When he arrived he did not feel much 
better, although Catharine was glad to 
see him. Somebody’s wife was allotted 

him to take in to dinner, and he 
executed the commission with that dis- 
tinction of manner peculiar to men of 

s temperament. 

When the women had withdrawn and 
the men had lighted cigars and cigarettes, 
and the conversation wavered between 
municipal reform and contes drolatiques, 
and the Boznovian attaché had begun an 
interminable story, and Count Fantozzi 
was emphasizing his opinion of women 
by joining the tips of his overmanicured 
thumb and forefinger and wafting spec- 
tral kisses at an annoyed Englishman 
pposite, Helmer laid down his unlighted 
cigar and, leaning over, touched his host 

1 the sleeve. 

“Tlello! what’s up, Philip?’ said his 

st, cordially; and Helmer, dropping his 

ice a tone below the sustained pitch of 
onversation, asked him the question that 

id been burning his feverish lips since 
inner began. 

To which his host replied, “ What girl 
» you mean?” and bent nearer to listen. 

‘I mean the girl in the fluffy black 
wn, with shoulders and arms of ivory, 
nd the eyes of Aphrodite.” 

His host smiled. “ Where did she sit, 
is human wonder ?” 

“ Beside Colonel Farrar.” 


t} 


The Case of Mr. Helmer 
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he knit his brows 
thoughtfully, then shook his head. “I 
can't recollect; we’re going in now and 
you can find her and [ll 

His words were lost in the laughter and 
hum around them; he nodded an abstract- 
ed assurance at Helmer; others claimed 


‘Farrar? Let’s see,” 


his attention, and by the time he rose to 
signal departure he had forgotten the 
girl in black. 

As the men drifted toward the draw- 
ing-rooms, Helmer moved with the 
throng. There were a number of people 
there whom he knew and spoke to, al- 
though through the imereasing feverish- 
ness he could searee hear himself speak. 
Ile was too ill to stay; he would find his 
hostess and ask the name of that girl in 
black, and go. 

The white drawing-rooms were hot and 
overthronged. Attempting to find his 
hostess, he encountered Colonel Farrar, 
and together they threaded their way 
aimlessly forward. 

“Who is the girl in black, Colonel?’ 
he asked: “I mean the one that you took 
in to dinner.” 

‘A girl in black? I don’t think I 
saw her.” 

‘She sat beside vou!” 

“ Beside me?” The Colonel halted, and 
his inquiring gaze rested for a moment 
on the younger man, then swept the 
crowded rooms. 

“Do you see her now?” he asked. 

“ No,” said Helmer, after a moment. 

They stood silent for a little while, then 
parted to allow the Chinese minister 
thoroughfare—a suave gentleman, all an- 
tique silks, and a smile “thousands of 
years old.” The minister passed, leaning 
on the arm of the general commanding 
at Governors Island, who signalled Col- 
onel Farrar to join them; and Helmer 
drifted again, until a voice repeated his 
name insistently, and his hostess leaned 
forward from the brilliant group sur 
rounding her, saying: “What in the 

































































world is the matter, Philip? You look 
wretchedly ill.” 

“Tt’s a trifle close here, nothing’s 
the matter.” 
Ile stepped nearer, dropping his voice: 
Catharine, who was that girl in black ¢” 
“What girl?” 
“She sat beside Colonel Farrar at din- 
ner,—or | thought she did 

“Do you mean Mrs. Van Siclen? She 
is in white, silly!” 

“ No—the girl in black.” 

His hostess bent her pretty head in 
perplexed silence, frowning a trifle with 
the effort to remember. 


“ There were so many,” she murmured, 

“let me see:—it is certainly strange 
that I cannot recollect. Wait a moment! 
Are you sure she wore black? Are you 
sure she sat next to Colonel Farrar?” 

“A moment ago I was certain—” he 
said, hesitating. “ Never mind, Catha- 
rine; I’}] prow! about until I find her.” 

His hostess, already partly occupied 
with the animated stir around her, nodded 
brightly; Helmer turned his fevered eyes 
and then - his steps toward the cool 
darkness of the conservatories. But he 
found there a dozen people who greeted 
him by name, demanding not only his 
company but his immediate and undi- 
vided attention. 

“Mr. Helmer might be able to explain 
to us what his own work means,” said a 
young girl. laughing. 

They had evidently been discussing his 
sculptured group, just completed for the 
new facade of the National Museum. 
Press and public had commented very 
freely on the work since the unveiling a 
week since; eritics quarrelled concerning 
the significance of the strange composi- 
tion in marble. The group was at the 
same time repellent and singularly beau- 
tiful; but nobody denied its technical 
perfection. This was the seulptured 
group: A vaquero, evidently dying, lay 
in a leese heap among some desert rocks. 
Beside him, chin on palm, sat an ex- 
quisite winged figure, calm eyes fixed on 
the dying man. It was plain that death 
was near; it was stamped on the ravaged 
visage, on the collapsed frame. And yet, 
in the dying boy’s eyes there was nothing 
of agony, no fear, only an intense curi- 
osity as the lovely winged figure gazed 
straight into the glazing eves. 
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© Fe may be,” observed an attra: 
girl, “that Mr. Helmer will say 
Mr. Gilbert, 


“It is really very clever, 
But | don’t know what it means 


Ilelmer laughed and started to » 
away. “I think I'd better admit tha 
once,” he said, passing his hand ove: 
aching eyes;—but the tumult of pr 
bioeked his retreat, and he was fore 
find a chair under the palms and 
ferns. “It was merely an idea of mi 
he protested, good-humoredly, —" an 
that has haunted me so persistently ¢ 
to save myself further annoyance, I |. 
ed it up in marble.” 

“Demoniac obsession?” suggested 
very young man, with a taste for mi 
bid literature. 

“Not at all,” protested Helmer, sin 
ling; “the idea annoyed me until | 
gave it expression. It doesn’t bother nv 
any more.” 

“You said,” observed the attractiv: 
girl, “that you were going to tell us al! 
about it.” 

“About the idea? Oh no, I didn’t 
promise that—” 

“ Please, Mr. Helmer!” 

A number of people had joined th 
circle; he could see others standing her 
and there among the palms, evidently 
pausing to listen. 

“There is no logic in the idea,” ly 
said, uneasily,—“ nothing to attract your 
attention. I have only laid a ghost 

He stopped short. The girl in black 
stood there among the others, intently 
watching him. When she caught his eve, 
she nodded with the friendliest littl 
smile; and.as she started to rise she shook 
her head and stepped back with a gestur: 
for him to continue. 

They looked steadily at one another 
for a moment. 

“The idea that has always attracte«| 
me,” he began, slowly, “is purely in 
stinctive and emotional, not logical. It 
is this: As long as I can remember | 
have taken it fot granted that a person 
who is doomed to die, never dies utterly 
alone. We who die in our beds—or ex 
pect to—die surrounded by the living. 
So fall soldiers on the firing-line; so end 
the great majority,— never absolutely 
alone. Ever in a murder, the murderer 
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at least must be present. If not, some- 
thing else is there. 

“But how is it with those solitary 
souls isolated in the world,—the lone 
herder who is found lifeless in some vast 
waterless desert, the pioneer whose bones 
are stumbled over by the tardy pickets of 
civilization,x—and even nearer us, 
-here in our city,—who are found in 
silent houses, in deserted streets, in the 


those 


solitude of salt meadows, in the miser- 
able desolation of vacant lands beyond 
the suburbs ?” 

The girl in black 
watching him intently. 

“T like to believe,” he went on, “ that 
no living creature dies absolutely and 
utterly alone. I have thought that, per- 
haps in the desert, for instance, when a 


stood motionless, 


man is doomed, and there is no chance 
that he could live to relate the miracle, 
some winged sentinel from the uttermost 
outpost of Eternity, putting off the armor 
of invisibility, drops through space to 
watch beside him so that he may not 
die alone.” 

There was absolute quiet in the circle 
around him. Looking always at the girl 
in black, he said: 

“ Perhaps, those doomed on dark moun- 
tains or in solitary deserts, or the last 
survivor at sea, drifting to certain de- 
struction after the wreck has foundered, 
finds death no terror, being guided to it 
by those invisible to all save the surely 
doomed. That is really all that suggest- 
ed the marble,—quite illogical, you see.” 

In the stillness, somebody drew a 
long, breath; the easy reaction 
followed; people moved, spoke together 
in low voices; a laugh rippled up 
out of the darkness. But Helmer had 
gone, making his way through the half- 
light toward a figure that moved beyond 
through the deeper shadows of the foli- 
age — moved slowly and more slowly. 
Once she looked back, and he followed, 
pushing forward and parting the heavy 
fronds of fern and palm and masses of 
moist blossoms. Suddenly he came upon 
her, standing there as though waiting 
for him. 

“There is not a soul in this house 
charitable enough to present me,” he 
began. 

“Then,” she answered, laughingly, 
“charity should begin at home. Take 


deep 
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pity on yourself—and on me. 
waited for you.” 

“Did you really care to know n 
he stammered. 

“Why am I here alone with you?” x 
asked, bending scented m:; 
of flowers. “ Indiscretion may be a p 
of valor, but it is the best 
something else.” 

That blue radiance which a starless sk 
sheds lighted her white shoulders; trans 
parent shadow veiled the contour of ne 
and cheeks. 

“ At dinner,” he said, “ I did not mean 
to stare so,—but I simply could not keep 
my eyes from yours—” 

“A hint that 
too ?” 

She laughed a little laugh so sweet that 
the sound seemed part of the twilight 
and the floating fragrance. She turned 
gracefully, holding out her hand. 

“Let us be friends,” she said—* after 
all these years.” 

Her hand lay in his for an instant; 
then she withdrew it 
caressingly upon a 
flowers. 


Me 


above a 


part of 


N 


mine were on yours, 


and dropped it 


cluster of massed 


“ Foreed bloom,” she said, looking down 


at them, where her fingers, white as the 
blossoms, lay half buried. Then, raising 
her head, “ You do not know me, do you?” 

“Know you?” he faltered, — “ how 
could I know you? Do you think for 
a moment that I could have forgot- 
ten you?” 

“ Ah, you have not forgotten me,” she 
said, still with her wide smiling eyes on 
his; “ you have not forgotten. There is a 
trace of me in the winged figure you cut 
in marble,—not the features, not the 
massed hair, nor the rounded neck and 
limbs,—but in the eyes. Who living, 
save yourself, can read those eyes?” 

“ Are you Juughing at me?” 

“ Answer me; who alone in all the 
world can read the message in those 
sculptured eyes ?” 

“Can you?” he asked, curiously troub- 
led. : 

“Yes; I, and the dying man in mar- 
ble.” 

“ What do you read there?” 

“Pardon for guilt. You have fore- 
shadowed it, unconsciously,—the resur- 
rection of the soul. That is what you 
have left in marble for the mercilessly 
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to ponder on; that alone is the 
aning of your work.” 

lhrough the throbbing silence he stood 

iking, searching his clouded mind. 

“The eyes of the dying man are your 

n.”’ she said. “Is it not true?” 

(nd still he stood there, groping, pro- 

through dim and forgotten corri- 
rs of thought toward a faint memory 
reely perceptible in the wavering 
rage ot the past. 

‘Let us talk of your career,” she said, 

iing back against the thick foliage, 

our success, and all that it means to 
hg she added, gayly. 

Ile stood staring at the darkness: 
‘You have set the phantoms of forgotten 

ngs stirring and whispering together 

ewhere within me. Now tell me 
re; tell me the truth.” 

‘You are slowly reading it in my 

es,” she said, laughing sweetly. “ Read 

d remember.” 

The fever in -him seared his sight as 

stood there, his eonfused gaze on hers. 

“Ts it a threat of Hell you read in the 

arble?” he asked. 

‘No, nothing of destruction, only res- 
urrection and hope of Paradise. Look 
at me closely.” 

“Who are you?” he whispered, closing 
his eyes to steady his swimming senses. 
“When have we met?” 

“You were very young,” she said, 
under her breath—* and I was younger, 
and the rains had swollen the Canadian 
river so that it boiled amber at the 
fords; and I could not cross—alas!” 

A moment of stunning silence; then 
her voice again: “I said nothing, not a 
word even of thanks when you offered 


iid... . I—was not too heavy in your 


rms, and the ford was soon passed,— 
soon passed. That was very long ago.” 
Watching him from shadowy sweet eyes, 
she said: 

“For a day you knew- the language 
my mouth and my arms around 
you, there in the white sun-glare of 
the river. For every kiss taken and re- 
taken, given and forgiven, we must ac- 
ount:—for every one, even to the last. 
“But you have set a monument for us 
both, preaching the resurrection of the 
soul. Love is such a little thing,—and 
ours endured a whole day long! Do you 
emember? Yet He who created love, 


if 
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designed that it should last a lifetime. 
Only the lost outlive it.” 

She leaned nearer: 

“ Tell me, you who have pre claimed the 
resurrection of dead souls, are you afraid 
to die?” 

Her low voice ceased ; lights broke out 
like stars through the foliage around 
them; the great glass doors of the 
ballroom were opening; the illuminated 
fountain flashed, a falling shower of sil- 
ver. Through the outrush of music and 
laughter swelling around them, a clear 
far voice called, “ Francoise!” 

Again, close by, the voice rang faintly, 
“ Francoise! Francoise!” 

She slowly turned, staring into the 
brilliant glare beyond. 

“Who called?” he asked, hoarsely. 

“ My mother,” she said, listening in- 
tently. “ Will you wait for me?” 

His ashen face glowed again like a 
dull ember. She bent nearer, and caught 
his fingers in hers. 

“ By the memory of our last kiss wait 
for me?” she pleaded, her little hand 
tightening on his. 

“Where ?” he said, with dry lips. “ We 
cannot talk here!—we cannot say here 
the things that must be said.” 

“Tn your studio,” she whispered. 
“Wait for me.” 

“Do you know the way ?” 

“T tell you I will come; truly I will! 
Only a moment with my mother—then I 
will be there!” 

Their hands clung together an. instant, 
then she slipped away into the crowded 
rooms; and after a moment Helmer fol- 
lowed, head bent, blinded by the glare. 

“You are ill, Philip,” said his host, as 
he took his leave. “ Your face is as 
ghastly as that dying vaquero’s, — by 
Heaven, man, you look like him!” 

“Tid you find your girl in black?” 
asked his hostess, curiously. 

* Yes,” he said; a good night.” 

The air was bitter as he stepped out,— 
bitter as death. Seores of carriage 
lamps twinkled as he descended the snowy 
steps, and a faint gust of music swept 
out of the darkness, silenced as the heavy 
doors closed behind him. 

He turned west, shivering. <A long 
smear of light bounded his horizon as he 
pressed toward it and entered the sordid 
avenue beneath the iron areade which 
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even now trembling under the shock 
n oncoming train. It passed overhead 
h) a roar; he raised his hot eyes and 
through the tangled girders above the 
iminated disk of the clock-tower—all 
for the fever in him was dis- 
rbing the cramped 
twisted street into which he turned, 
fighting for like a stabbed 
through and through. 
“What folly!” he said aloud, stopping 
hort in the 
all this. 


tort d, 
everything—even 


breath man 


darkness. “This is fever 


She could not know where 
come 

Where two blind alleys cut the shabby 
inward from 
from Tenth Street, he 


his working 


worming their way 


ock, 
the avenue and 
stopped again, hands at 
his coat. 
‘It is 
“ She 


fever, fever!” he muttered. 
was not there.” 

[here was no light in the street save 
red the 
and a Old 
Grapevine Tavern across the way. Yet 
all around the darkness illu- 
minated with pale unsteady flames, light- 
ing him he through the 
shadows of the street’ to the blind alley. 


Dark old silent houses peered across the 


burning on 
from the 


for the fire-lamp 


orner, glimmer 


him was 


gzre »yped 


as 


their aged counterparts, 
waiting for him. 

And at last he found a door that yield- 
ed, and he stumbled into the black pas- 
sageway, always lighted on by the 
pallid flames which seemed 
burn in infinite depths of night. 

“ She 


there,” he 


paved lane at 


un- 
steady to 
—she was never 
gasped, bolting the door and 
And, as 
his mind wandered, he raised his eyes and 
saw the great bare room growing whiter 
and whiter under the uneasy flames. 

“Tt will burn as I burn,” 
aloud—for the phantom 


was not there 


sinking down upon the floor. 


he said, 
flames had 
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crept into his body. Suddenly he laugh- 
ed, and the vast studio rang again. 

“ Hark!” he whispered, listening in- 
tently. “ Who knocked ?” 

There was some one at the door; he 
managed to raise himself and drag back 
the bolt. 

“You!” he breathed, entered 
hastily, her hair disordered and her black 
skirts powdered with snow. 

“Who but 1?’ she whispered, breath- 
“ Listen! do you hear my mother 
calling me? It is too late; but she was 
with me to the end.” 


she 


as 


less. 


Through the silence, from an infinite 
distance came a desolate cry of grief,— 
“ Francoise!” 

He had fallen back into his chair again, 
and the little busy flames enveloped him 
so that the room began to whiten again 
into a restless glare. Through it he 
watched her. 

The hour struck, passed, struck and 
passed again. Other hours grew, length- 
ening into night. She sat beside him with 
never a word or sigh or whisper of breath- 
ing; and dream after dream swept him, 
like burning winds. Then sleep im- 
mersed him so that he lay senseless, sight- 
Hour after 
glare died out, 
In densest dark- 


less eyes still fixed on her. 
hour;—and the white 
fading to a glimmer. 


ness, he stirred, awoke, his mind quite 
clear; and spoke her. name in a low voice. 


Te. i 
gently. 

= Te..a 
eyes. 

“ Yes. 

His 
face 
ty. 


am here,” she answered, 


death?” he asked, closing his 
Look at me, Philip.” 

unclosed; into his altered 
crept an intense curiosi- 
For he beheld a glimmering shape, 
wide - winged and deep-eyed; kneeling 
beside him, and looking him through 
and through. 


eyes 


there 
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BY HENRY LOOMIS NELSON, L.H.D. 


HE French were the first to look 
+ toward our own great country of 

the West, and Frontenae was their 
leader. Led on by the tempting beckon- 
ing of the Great Lakes, undeterred by the 
mighty Niagara, they continued in the 
direction in which they had embarked 
at St.-Malo or at La Rochelle. Once in 
the Far West, the waters still called to 
them, and they sailed down the Missis 
sippi to the sea. Losing most of their 
magnificent territory to England in 
1763, the southern and most 
western parts to Spain in 1762, they re- 
gained the latter in 1800, and in 1803 
sold it to the United States. 

The westward-looking Frenchmen were 
inspired by the great colonial minister of 
Louis XIV. Colbert’s prophetic genius 
filled the minds of French adventurers 
with enthusiasm, and sent them joyously 
into untrodden forests for the glory to 
be gained from contending with savage 
natives, and for the wealth that might 
be acquired without defiling trade or de- 
meaning labor. In this era of French 
effort, and on the North-American con- 
tinent, there also went on other contests 
than those with tribes of savages—rival- 
ries between systems of government and 
between different kinds of immigrants. 
Between the French and the English 
colonies, in the seventeenth century, 
there was a contrast which, in a small 
way, we are seeing revived in the early 
years of the twentieth century. There is 
no reason to doubt that the result of the 
experiment of 250 years ago will be re- 
peated, although no such disaster can 
follow now as followed then. Briefly, 
the then was. between a colo- 
nial system the control of which was in 
the government at Paris and one which, 
practically at least, permitted the colo- 
nies to govern themselves. Here was a 
rivalry between a hampered company of 
adventurers, unpossessed of either re- 
ligious or political liberty, comprising a 


ct «ling 


contrast 


community whose every footstep 
guarded by a power which distance m: 
ignorant of local conditions, and, 
the other side, companies of industrio) 
Englishmen and Dutchmen, strength- 
ening their sense of independence 

of their self-sufficiency 
control from abroad. It 
sence, a rivalry between a_ governed 
and a governing people, and the result 
proved the value of individual liberty 
and of independence in colonial as it 
has been always proved in other polit- 
ical affairs. 

The poetry of French colonization is 
the poetry of a romantic time, the seem- 
ing truths of which are mainly fictions of 
dim woods. The French came to this 
country to spread the glory of God and 
of their King. They hoped to overcome 
the wilds in the hearts of men, as they 
hoped to push the borders of France far 
westward, but they placed upon both men 
and land the iron hands of absolut 
monarch and of absolute Church. Th 
Jesuit priests dominated all, the civil 
power as well as the pagan Indian and 
the wandering coureurs des bois. The 
French King and his great minister 
clung to the notion that colonies are to 
be treated as if they were territorial 
divisions of the mother land,as if Gov- 
ernors-General and Intendants were to be 
jumped about by the pulling of strings 
in hands at Versailles, like the puppets 
who danced to the will of the central 
government in the departments of 
France,—as if a colony could possibly 
flourish when all its conduct, and the 
conduct of all its people, were governed 
and directed by those most ignorant of 
its conditions. 

South of New France were New Eng- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, and Vir- 
ginia. There life was stirring, and men, 
loving either liberty or trade, had come 
to build homes, to seize upon all the 
riches of the new land, and to make a 


by resisting 


was, in es- 
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rnment of their own and for them- 
es, Their territory was not to be 
ed by the seacoast and by the 
ghany Mountains. It is true that 
had not yet looked westward as the 
nehmen had, but they were contend- 
ith the Frenchmen for the trade in 
East. and even for that in the West 
ch the court of Versailles dreamed of 
ypolizing for the profit of those sub- 
ts to whom it gave trading privileges, 
of those whom it had induced to 
iit their pleasant homes to go forth to 
hardships and the rigor of the strange 
| climate. Nova Scotia and New- 
ndland with their fisheries were more 
fitable to Englishmen than to French- 
, and, wandering north in the path- 
of Frobisher and Hendrik Hudson, 
English traders were entering the lands 
the French north of the Great Lakes, 
and were reaping from the fur trade 
profits which had been presented by the 
great monareh to his favorites. 
The charter which had been granted 
Richeliew’s Company of a Hundred 
Associates had expired, and in 1663 
Canada became a royal province. Col- 
rt had persuaded Louis XIV. to under- 
take the management of the country 
which was dedicated to missions and to 
the conversion of Indians. From it were 
excluded the Huguenots, who alone were 
willing to go there for the sake of 
stablishing homes, while it was in- 
ended that its trade should enrich 
some favored noblemen who remained in 
France. This association which Cham- 
plain and Richelieu had brought into ex- 
istence for resuscitating, or rather for 
creating, the fortunes of the dependent 
colony, had failed to accomplish its 
object had failed, indeed, to undertake 
to accomplish its object. The Cardinal’s 
consuming interest in the Thirty Years’ 
War had prevented him from assisting it, 
or from hastening its ruin, as the case 
might be. No trade had been built up, 
and practically the only pursuits were 
the chase, and the fur trade which was 
its commercial expression. There was 
hardly any agriculture—not enough to 
provide the food which was necessary to 
sustain the life of the colonists. France 
remained the nourishing mother of these 
people, who, for one reason or another, 
failed not only to live from their own 


fields, but failed to break the virgin soil 
and to make fields. What agriculture 
there was was about Quebec. No fish- 
eries had been established; no mines had 
been opened. 

The Jesuits, who had been invited to 
the country by the Récollets, because 
these were too poor to carry on the chosen 
ecclesiastical work, dominated the new 
land. Their dream was to make of Can- 
ada a land of missionaries and of mis- 
convert the Indian, and to 
create here a pure country devoted to the 


sions, t 


service of God. Never was there a higher 
ideal nor one less possible of realization. 
The zeal of these black-robed priests, 
their awful sufferings, the hideous out- 
rages inflicted upon them by the Iro- 
quois, their toils, their labors, and their 
sacritices, have made one of the most 
harrowing pages of history, as well as one 
of the noblest of the many monuments 
to human fortitude and endurance. But 
however splendid their aspirations, the 
ecclesiastics certainly did not aid in the 
work of establishing a colony which 
might inerease the glory of Louis or of 
France, or which might add to the sum 
of the world’s civilization. They shut 
the door to wholesome immigration, and 
they did much to prevent the establish- 
ment or the maintenance of that profit- 
able relation with the Indians which so 
greatly assisted our English forefathers 
to construct their states and to augment 
their profits. It is true also that they 
failed even in their efforts for the 
spiritual welfare of the Indians, and that, 
to the end, the rum of New England 
and New York was more potent with the 
savages than the gospel preached by de- 
voted Jesuits. 

The coureurs des bois, by illicit traffic, 
were injuring the French monopolists; by 
their illegal sale of brandy to the In- 
dians in their own homes, were in a con- 
stant quarrel with the Jesuits and the 
civil authorities; and by their own vices 
were a scandal to New France and to 
the old France which had shipped them 
to the colonies. These defiant outlaws, 
the arbitrary and controlling Laval, who 
was the Bishop of Quebec, weak gov- 
ernors, and an ignorant or indifferent 
company had made Canada a_ feeble 
colony of about 3500 people with but one 
industry, and that a breeder of discord, 
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and with very little hope for the future. 
And it was this colony which Louis XIV. 
and his great minister undertook to build 
up, not as a rival so much as an absorber 
of England in the New World. This 
hostile England, it was intended, was to 
be cooped up along the coast of the At- 
lantic, with a western boundary stopped, 
at the farthest, by the Alleghany Moun- 
tains. It was to be for a time, and until 
France had wholly swallowed her, about 
such a country as Count Vergennes was 
quite willing, in 1782, the United States 
should become as a result of our war of 
the Revolution. Gradually the great and 
crushing folds of France were to stretch 
out to the prairies beyond the Great 
Lakes, having first wound about the 
shores of Hudson’s Bay; then they were 
to reach down the Mississippi Val- 
ley to the Gulf of Mexico. The vision 
was splendid. The now Great West 
thus came into the thoughts of men; but 
while the Frenchmen strove to push for- 
ward the boundaries of France, making 
her population thinner and thinner in 
proportion to her territory, Englishmen 
and Dutchmen toiled to build up gov- 
ernments that would protect and foster 
their industries. Between the two, their 
lands extending from the Hudson to 
Niagara, dwelt the fierce Iroquois. At 
these Champlain had fired the first shot 
which was ever heard upon the lake that 
bears his name; now, by their wars 
and by their cunning duplicity, these 
Indians were to stand in the way of 
French progress in the West, were to 
assist the thrifty enterprises, and to ad- 
vance the material and ,political interests 
of the colonies to the south. 

Louis XIV. was well served at the be- 
ginning of his Canadian experiment. 
His determination was to create a state, 
and he was not pleased with Laval’s de- 
termination to construct a theocracy, al- 
though, in reality, no one helped Laval so 
far along his way. The King and his min- 
ister agreed in their colonial policy. They 
restrained the liberty of their distant 
subjects in order that monopoly might 
flourish. Yet his first move for the bene- 
fit of Canada, after his interest in the 
new land had been awakened, was to 
limit the rights of the Company of the 
West, to change its power to monopolize 
the fur trade to a power to levy duties 


upon its skins, and to deprive it o! 
right to appoint a Governor and In 

ant. He assumed that power hin 
Thenceforth the government of 

colony was to be political, tempered 
ecclesiastical opposition. 

In 1664 Daniel de Rémur, Si. 
de Courcelle, was appointed Gover 
General. Jean Baptiste Talon 
named as Intendant, and, with 
was the Marquis de Tracy, who 
appointed viceroy for all America. | p- 
der Courcelle’s government the colony 
flourished as it had not under former 
governors or under the complete monop- 
olies of Richelieu and Lous XIV. Thy 
Mohawks were punished, the other tribes 
of the Five Nations begged for peace, and 
the Jesuit missions among the natives 
increased in number and grew in influ- 
ence. The population, too, increased. 
Agriculture was stimulated by rewards, 
as were also large families. The court 
at Versailles and their representatives 
at Quebec made every effort, short of the 
one essential effort, to build up a colony 
that would be an ornament of th 
crown and an honor to France. Liberty, 
however, was to be still unknown in 
Canada; the door was kept shut to the 
most industrious citizens of the king- 
dom; and the contest between the 
Church and the state went on. Cour- 
celle and Talon did their best, and 
Talon was one of the ablest statesmen 
ever employed by France at home or 
abroad. He seconded bravely Colbert's 
colonial policy. He hoped to encourage 
Canadian immigration; he pushed the 
useful works of the colony with energy. 

The population had increased under 
this administration, by 1671, to 6000 
people; but still it was not a land of 
such hardy, industrious, and intelligent 
pioneers as were the colonies farther 
south. Canada was a military colony. 
The King urged the soldiers of the Cari- 
gnan-Saliéres regiment to remain, and of 
those who acquiesced the officers be- 
eame feudal seigneurs and the men 
feudal tenants. It was during this 
administration, also, that French ad- 
venturers, La Salle among them, began 
to peer into the wildernesses of the 
West. Courcelle and Talon, the King’s 
efficient officers, established the political 
interest in Canada alongside of the mis 
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the 
at 


pointed out 
which take, 
the should 
eo, during the coming period, 
d the two administra- 


ry interest, and 
France should 
which 


or 
way in she try 


which 


luce 


ns of Frontenac, the most 


rilliant epoch of Canadian 
story under French rule. 
in 1672 that Louis 
Buade, Comte de Palluau 
le Frontenac, became Gov- 
of 
rkman said that Frontenac 
s “the 
nan who 


It was 


General Canada. 


most remarkable 
represented 
in the 


ever 
crown of 
New World.” It could easily 
added that he the 
st remarkable European 
America during the last 
irty of the seven- 
teenth century. At the time 
his appointment he was 
Ity-two years old, a soldier | 


France 


was 


years 


of broken fortunes, who had 
the King faithfully 
id well in the wars in Flan- 
Italy, and Germany. 
le was a_ brigadier-general 
dé at Orbil- 
tto, where arm was 
He appointed 
Canada to represent the 
short time 
without Intendant. 
that Intendant 
was not appointed to act with 
Frontenac because of the 
known infirmities of 
Colbert thought to try him alone. 
he line the powers of a 
Governor-General and those of In- 
tendant in Canada during this period is 
diffeult to define; but, rule, the 
Governor-General was the personal rep- 
resentative of the King, and, especially, 
exercised the military power, while 
charged with the 
lice, judicial, and financial functions 
the colony. Having the power over 
he purse and over police, he had the 
wer over the country, and from every 
Intendant with him during 
is two administrations Frontenac suf- 
ered indignities and insults. He was the 
bject of innumerable intrigues and the 
victim of some. It that the 
Von. CTX.—No, 653.—97 


serve d 
martre camp) 
his 

‘ ke nh. 


was 


King, and for a 


vas 


an 


It is said an 


ount’s 
temper. 
between 
an 
as a 
the Intendant was 


associated 


is evident 


Louts 


Governor of New 


Intendant felt himself to be, and in 


reality he was, quite as independent of 
the Governor-General as was the bishop. 


The latter, too, was Frontenac’s enemy. 


DE BUADE, COMTE DE FRONTENAC 


France, Sept. 12, 1672-Oct., 1682; and Oct. 12, 1689- 


Nov 28, 1698 


first administration ex- 
tended from 1672 to 1682, 
chief 


came 


Ik rontenac’s 
and one of its 
was contention. Frontenac 
with the purpose of 

the woods, and he 


traits 
to America 
the King 
found an organized ecclesiastical estab- 
lishment with Eishop Laval at its head, 
who had intentions and plans for the 
colony which were quite different from 
his. In three years after his arrival at 
Quebee he was at war with every one. 
His fierce temper had blazed up over 
questions of precedence with the bishop. 


being in 


He undertook to punish the coureurs des 
bois, as the court desired, and he came 
into serious encounters with Perrot, the 
of Montreal, who was their 
and who profited illicitly by 
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the fur trade, and with other adventures. 
On his first arrival he betrayed what 
seemed to be a democratic sentiment, for 
he organized a States General, provi- 
ding for the representation of the no- 
bility, the clergy, and the people. As 
such a body was contrary to the policy of 
the King, the Governor-General was 
amicably warned by Colbert, who told 
him that he should model his government 
on the governments of the provinces in 
France. Frontenac answered, like a true 
Frenchman of the reign of Louis, that 
he had no intention of creating a truly 
representative government, but he wished 
to display in these wilds the power and 
splendor of the royal representative. 
“Ces Etats - Généraux,” he wrote Col- 
bert, “ne furent pas qu’une cérémonie.” 

Although he was constantly in hot 
water with the ecclesiastical powers, 
with the Sovereign Council of the colony, 
and, later, with the Intendant; although 
he insisted on trying the Abbé Fénelon 
before a civil tribunal, ignoring the 
priest’s right to a trial before an ecclesi- 
astiecal court; although he offended both 
the King and Colbert, who listened to 
the complaints of Duchesneau, who was 
appointed Intendant in 1675 because 


Frontenac had already been accused so 


often that the confidence of the court 
was shaken in him,—yet he may be said 
to have been circumspect in beginning 
his quarrels. He rarely entered upon a 
new one until after the last ships of the 
year had left for France in the autumn, 
there being only one sailing each year. 
Thus he was safe from reproof from home 
for a long time to come, for news of his 
irascibility and its consequences could 
not possibly reach Versailles until the ar- 
rival of the next year’s ships. Thus he 
gave himself a good year for a quarrel, 
and was safe from hearing anything 
from it from home for still another six 
months. Nevertheless the King and 
Colbert grew angry with him. They 
knew that he was hot of temper, that he 
was arbitrary, and that he was vain and 
self-assertive, so that they readily be- 
lieved the stories which were told 
against him in the letters of complaint 
that went to France with each year’s 
ships. They not only appointed an In- 
tendant, most of whose time was subse- 
quently devoted to enraging the home 
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authorities against the Governor-Ger- 
eral, but they curbed him in a vari:ty 
of ways. He and the bishop had at first 
appointed five members of the Sovereign 
Council. The King now took the power 
of appointment into his own hands, and 
in the combats between Frontenac and 
Duchesneau the court often upheld the 
latter. The priests, too, through their 
representatives and fellows in Paris, had 
the ear of the King daily, while Fron- 
tenac was limited in his correspondence 
with the court to an annual letter. So 
it was that after ten years of service he 
was recalled, and for the next seven 
years he was an idler about Versailles, 
hardly noticed by the King and his 
courtiers, while two Governors-General. 
La Barre and Denonville, demonstrated 
their inability to continue the work 
which Frontenac had marked out. Final- 
ly, after Canada seemed to be on the 
point of exhaustion; when the awakened 
Iroquois, feeling that the French were 
weak and that they were strong, wer 
devastating the country to the very walls 
of Montreal; after they had murdered 
nearly the whole population of Lachine; 
when the French were apparently about 
to fall into the hands of their enemies, 
and when all the Indian tribes of the 
Five Nations and those of the West seem 
ed about to unite for the purpose of 
handing over to the English the trade 
and future of America,—the King sent 
for his veteran, now seventy years of 
age, and gave him again the office of 
Governor-General of Canada. “TI send 
you back to Canada, where I count on 
your serving me as you served before; 
I ask nothing more of you,” is what 
Louis is reported to have said to the old 
soldier whom he had removed from office 
seven years before because he had mani- 
fested some infirmities of temper when 
he was intrigued against and assailed 
for insisting upon trying to carry out 
the only policy which promised success 
to France. 

Frontenac returned to America with 
the expectation ‘of waging bitter war 
against the English colonies. The King 
had decided to take New York and to 
add it to the French dominions. By the 
accomplishment of this important task 
he was not only to secure the addition 
of a rich territory, but an ice-free port, 
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| freer trade with the Indians of the 

est. The [roquois had stood across the 
h of the English and Dutch from 
Orange to the Great Lakes, but, 
return for abundance 

rum, muskets, and pow- 
and_ shot, for 

ticide and for war, they 

d opened to the south- 
speculators the gates 

fur trade, to the 

eat annoyance and to 
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insisted 
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e great damage of 
I re neh. La Barre 
Denonville had 
that Dongan, the Governor 

called by the Indians 
the Corlaer—of New York, 
hould refrain from inter- 
with tribes, 
ind especially should not 

terfere with the trade 
vhich belonged to France. 

To all the foolish let- 

rs of La Barre 
all the stiff and indig- 

letters of Denon- 
Dongan replied that 
Iroquois were subject 
King James, and that 

he would do as he would 
respect of them. His 
stirred up the 
savages against the French, 
and Denonville had finally 
undertaken punish- 
ment with disastrous con- 


these 


fering 


and to 


emissaries 


their 


sequences to Canada, and 

especially to Montreal and 

its suburb, Lachine. The 

impudent claims of these 
English had deeply moved 

and angered the King of 

He had under- 

taken to settle the matter by 

tion with his brother of England. 
While James willing, as we 

all know, to please Louis, Dongan and 
he New York colonists would no more 


I rance, 


negotia- 


was 


bey his orders to cease from spoiling 


the Frenchmen than 
uuld surrender her charter because 
Charles demanded it. The English colo- 
sts were managing their own affairs, 
ud they were performing their task 
th much more ability and much more 
ill than Louis and his ministers (Col- 
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bert, Seignelay, and Pontchartrain) con- 
ducted the business of distant 
colony. When came to 
they 


their 
James’s orders 


America were misunderstood or 
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frankly disobeyed, or 
had arisen which 
clever colonial 


new conditions 
would induce any 
Governor to determine 
that the commands were no longer ap- 
plicable. The trouble which these dis- 
obedient English the French 
through their intrigues with the Iro- 
quois led to much ill feeling at Quebec 
and to a deal of annoyance at 
Versailles. Dongan was Catholic as well 
as Denonville, but when the latter ac- 
cused him of bringing the Iroquois under 
the influence of heresy with his rum, his 


gave to 


row rd 
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unsatisfactory reply was that there was 
no more heresy in English rum than 
there was in French brandy. The real 
trouble was that the English sold rum 
openly to the Indians, while the trade 
in brandy was surreptitious because of 
the firm and in many respects fine op- 
position of Bishop Laval and the Jesu- 
its. Moreover the English paid higher 
prices for otter-skins than were paid by 
the French. The troubles of the French 
increased when French coureurs des bois, 
tempted as were the Indians by the more 
liberal trading practices of the English, 
deserted and took refuge in New York. 
The French thought for a time that they 
might buy New York and be rid of their 
difficulties, but this idea was never 
seriously cherished. Calliéres, the Gov- 
ernor of Montreal, urged Louis to fit out 
a large expedition to capture New York, 
but the King was more concerned in at- 
tempting to aid James in Ireland. He 
could not spare the ships or the men or 
the money. He felt inclined, however, 


to deprive England of her American 
colonies, so he directed Frontenac to go 
out to his government with two ships, to 
take New York, imprisoning the rich 


anti-Catholics for a ransom, and trans- 
porting the poor to Pennsylvania or New 
England. It would have been a cruel 
project had it not become comical by 
reason of the failure of the wretched- 
ly managed French marine to furnish 
the ships in time. Therefore the peo- 
ple of New England were not destroyed, 
while Protestants continued to live in 
New York. 

Nevertheless, Frontenac began his 
petites querres against the English set- 
tlers, and, in a series of border forays, 
killed and burned at Corlaer (Schenec- 
tady), at Salmon Falls in New Hamp- 
shire, at Pemaquid and at Casco Bay 
in Maine. He seems to have been forced 
to the bloody action by the situation in 
which he found Canada on his return. 
Not only had Denonville failed in his 
effort to punish the Iroquois and thus 
aroused their confidence in their own 
prowess, but he had excited the eon- 
tempt of the allies of the French at 
Michilimackinae and the West. The 
Hurons, the Ottawas, the Sioux, the 
Tllinois, and other tribes whose rela- 
tions with the French had been the stay 
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of missionary, of trader, and of exp 
had lost confidence in French cow 
and trust in the power of New Fra 
to defend them against the Iroqu 
These had been the common enemy, 
the Frenchmen and of Western Indians. 
and now the diplomats of the Five Noa- 
tions were endeavoring, by taking ad- 
vantage of this hostile and contemptuous 
feeling of the Western tribes, to break 
up the alliance and to bring these In- 
dians and their trade entirely in their 
power. To awaken the confidence of 
these savage allies, Frontenac committed 
savage deeds on the English frontiers, 
This brought on a war between thy 
colonies. Acadia was taken and retaken. 
Tberville made his successful raids on the 
for*s in Hudson’s Bay. The fleet of Sir 
William Phips appeared before Quebee, 
to the great surprise of Frontenac. No 
more insolent demand for a surrender 
was ever made by one honorable enemy 
upon another than that which Phips made 
upon Frontenac. 

The French Governor - General, con- 
scious of the weakness of his capital, 
of the lack of soldiers promised but 
not sent, received the blindfolded mes- 
senger of Phips in full uniform and 
surrounded by a gorgeous staff large 
enough and brilliant enough to meet the 
demands of an army great enough for 
the soldierly merits of such a commander 
as was Frontenac. In answer to the de- 
mand for the surrender of Quebec, Fron- 
tenac replied, pointing to his cannon, 
“T have no response to make to him but 
by the mouth of the cannon.” Phips 
was defeated, and Massachusetts was 
forced by the expenses of this little war 
to issue her first paper currency. 

Characteristically, Louis, who had 
conceived and ordered a_ destructive 
war against New York and New Eng- 
land, and had then failed to provide 
Frontenac with the means for carrying 
on the war, decorated himself in celebra- 
tion of the victory which, notwithstand- 
ing, Frontenac had won. The medal 
struck for the victory was to Louis XIV., 
and the King wrote to Frontenac a |et- 
ter of congratulation—the veteran’s only 
recompense. The war went on not s0 
much for the glory of France as for the 
preservation of the little which Denon- 
ville had left, and for the rehabilitation 
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French repute. Frontenac was facing 
wreck of his former work. 
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wore dress 
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splendid 
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years 

any 


tter 
with 
so thrown 

the 


In 


sailed 


arms of the Iroquois. 
midsummer of 1690 their canoes 
down Erie and Ontario to Mon- 
treal with such of skins the 
anadian traders had not seen for many 
years. Speaking of the Indians, “ There 
vere fully five hundred of them,” says 
Parkman, “ Hurons, Ottawas, Ojibways, 
Nipissings.” 
and ten 
worth 
Soon 


Lakes 


as 


ke ads 


Pottawatamies, Crees, and 
came with a hundred 
loaded with beaver-skins 
arly a bundred thousand crowns. 
after La Durantaye arrived from Michili- 
in Michigan, 
with fifty-five more canoes. These were 
manned by French traders. The rejoi- 
cing was great. Canada was reviving. 
This great gathering of Indians and 
traders followed close upon the heels of 
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the murders and burnings and treacheries 
His at 
quid, 


Salmon Falls, Pema- 
Bay. But the tide 
Phips had captured Port 


Schenectady, 
and Casco 


to turn. 


BISHOP OF QUEBEC 


and was to appear 


Now, how- 


Roval in the spring, 
before Quebec in October. 


ever, all was rejoicing, for the French 
domination seemed established, and the 
French influence had spread beyond the 
western point of Lake Superior, where 


Du Lhut had established himself, and 
south to the country of the Miamis and 
of the Tlinois where Joliet and Pére 
Marquette had vovaged, and where La 
Salle and Tonti had planted the arms 
and the flag of France, having made the 
Indians the friends of their country only 
to renew against them the fierce hostility 
of the Troquois. Frontenac’s policy ap- 
peared to prevail, and at a council of 
these visiting traders, savage Indians and 
savage coureurs des bois, the old soldier, 


seizing a hatchet and brandishing it 
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aloft, sang the war-song and danced be- 
fore his guests. These joined him, and 
the peace which had been threatened was 


restored amid the signs of abundant 
profits. The old Onontio, the Indian 


name for the Governor of Canada, had 
come again. He was their stern and just 
father, so regarded by these savages that 
alone of all white men he could dance 
and sing the war-song before the Indians 
without impairment of the respect of the 
natives, who ordinarily looked with sus- 
picion upon those who departed from the 
customs of their own people. 

All the while two English expeditions 
were preparing, one against Montreal, 
and the one against Quebec under Phips. 
The land expedition against Montreal 
under the Connecticut Winthrop failed 
by reason of Indian treachery, internal 
discord, and the breaking out of small- 
pox. The expedition against Quebec 
failed because the mediocre Phips was 
overmatched by the genius of Frontenac. 
Still peace did not come, and the French 
in Canada were not left undisturbed. 
For years the Iroquois continued to assail 
outlying settlements and to murder wan- 
dering Frenchmen. War went on with 
the cruelties, the sufferings, and the 
hardships peculiar to the time and to the 


combatants. The French made bloody 
raids upon New England settlements. 
The hostility between New York and 


Canada became more and more intense as 
English Governors more and more stimu- 
lated Iroquois hostilities against the 
French. In the end, however, Frontenac 
broke the power of the Five Nations, 
while Iberville snatched the rich treas- 
ures of Hudson’s Bay from the English. 
Frontenac’s policy was to give to 
France the West and the Mississippi. 
He sought his object through his alli- 
ance with the Western Indians, by en- 
couraging and sustaining the explorers, 
the soldiers, and the traders. Against 
him were the English working with the 
Troquois, who, with an astute diplomacy 
worthy of the more cultured peoples of 
the time, played Englishman against 
Frenchman and Frenchman against Eng- 
lishman, in the main to the advantage of 
the Dutch and English fur- dealers. 
Against him also were his enemies at 
home, the priestly and political people 
who did not his policy. The 


accept 
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Jesuits were opposed to him on mo 
grounds. The Intendants, Duchesy 
in his first administration and Cha; 
pigny in his second, opposed him f 
reasons of trade, of polities, of relig 
or morals,—for they were devoutly 
tached to the Church and to its rulers | 
Canada,—and they wer 
men of small minds, jealous of the ir 
cible, passionate, strong-headed count 
He offended the priest by insisting upo. 
the dominance of the civil power, and 
upon giving permission to wild and pos 
sibly dissolute youth to carry their cun 
ning and their wiles into the woods to 
the injury of the Indian man, whom 
they supplied with brandy, and of the 
Indian woman whom they debauched, 
IIe offended the trader by establishing 
on the frontier where furs wer 
bought, the Indians being there inter 
cepted on their way to Montreal, wher 
the “ legitimate ” traders expected to mak: 
all the profit which was to be gained from 
the business—the only business which 
can be said to have been carried on in 
Canada, Frontenac’s policy was not 
well sustained at home, especially afte: 
Colbert placed the colonial business of 
the kingdom in the hands of his son, 
Seignelay. The King’s mind was preju 
diced against him by influences that wer 
always at court, and Louis was too dull to 
see that Frenchmen scattered through 
the woods of a new country, dwelling 
among American Indians, could not bh 
governed by the same methods that were 
successful restraints when applied to 
compact communities in the provinces 
of France. 

During the war with the English, the 
Indians of the West and the Abenakis of « 
the East remained true to France. Fron- 
tenac had inspired them with awe, or 
had attracted them by a_ personality 
which charmed at the court of Versailles 
or at a council-fire in the forest. At 
last, in 1697, Louis signed the Peac 
of Ryswick, and, in doing so, surrendered 
much which his American colony had 
gained, among the gains being thos 
made by Iberville on the shores of Hud 
son’s Bay, where French victories wer 
too fresh to have been known in Europe 
when the treaty of peace was signed 
The treaty put an end, for the moment, 
to the war between the French and th: 
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English colonies, but hostilities broke out 
again. Accommodations which were satis- 
factory to Louis and to William in Eu- 
rope could not put an end to the strife 
between Frenchmen whose prosperity 
was conditioned on a free path to the 
West past the Iroquois, and English- 
men whose gains depended upon block- 
ing that pathway with the assistance of 
the lroquois. 

In two years after the signing of the 
Peace of Ryswick, and after a final order 
of the court forbidding passes to traders 
of the woods, which seemed to put a stop 
to French expansion to the West, and 
therefore to spell ruin to Frontenac’s 
plans, this most brilliant figure of the 
new country died, in the seventy-eighth 
year of his age. His work did not die 
with him, for it was taken up by his 
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successor, Calliéres, who had been Gov- 
ernor of Montreal, and Frontenac’s 
friend. The treaty of peace which Fron- 
tenac was endeavoring to force upon the 
lroquois was concluded after the death of 
the man whom the Indians called Onon- 
tio with a different feeling and a deeper 
significance than they expressed when 
they spoke of any of his predecessors. 

This, in brief, is the history of Fron- 
tenac in Canada, an outline of the condi- 
tion of the country, and of the policy 
which he pursued with logic and with 
passion. This policy prevailed until, in 
1759, the English troops under Wolfe 
mounted to the Plains of Abraham, over- 
came Montealm, and raised the English 
flag over the ramparts of Quebec. Fron- 
tenae was the great colonial Governor 
of his time in America, 
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The Lady Bountiful 


BY MARIE 


T so happened that the Lady Bounti- 

ful had reached the ripe age of seven 

before realizing that her previous life 
had been given over wholly to the vanities 
of the world. Ever sinee she could re- 
member she had been “ oversolicitous ”— 
that had been the bishop’s expression— 
“about the things of earth.” To the 
Lady Bountiful “the things of earth” 
meant the dessert to which she was always 
helped twice and sometimes three times, 
the delicious chocolate mice that sold for 
a cent apiece, and if eaten slowly—by a 
long-drawn-out, lapping process sternly 
disapproved of by grown-ups,—would turn 
beautifully white without losing their 
shape—at least for some time. 

Undoubtedly she had been “ oversolicit- 
ous” about these things; they “had 
entered into her heart and had dominion 
over it.” She saw it all now, her “ wil- 
ful blindness, her hardness of heart, the 
cry of the hungry making no sound in 
her deaf ears,” as she sat very straight 
and still at the end of the pew, convicted 
of these things by the ringing voice of 
the bishop. Only now and then was her 
attitude of almost penitential rigidity re- 
warded by a glimpse of the great man in 
the pulpit,—the backs of the pews being 
high, and the Lady Bountiful having the 
brevity of stature to be expected at her 
time of life. 

But now he turned and seemed to look 
directly at her as she sat rigid and a little 
pale, thrilled with the consciousness of 
those seven selfish years. She felt that 
he knew all about them, and that in his 
look there was something of personal 
accusation. Five cents had gone for 
chocolate mice the week before she had 
left home—five cents that might have 
bought bread and meat and fire and warm 
clothing for the poor. For the bishop 
had told a story about a Samaritan, 
and how he had found a poor man on 
the street, and had given a penny to 
an innkeeper to take care of him; and if 
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a penny had been enough to pay the poor 
man’s hotel bill and his doctor, and 
set him on a horse, how much further 
would not five pennies have gone? Shy 
hung her head: she could not meet the 
bishop’s eye; and as she cowered befor 
that accusing glance, again his deep-tone 
voice rang out, “ And he who giveth to 
the poor lendeth to the Lord.” With 
these words the bishop concluded his ser 
mon and left the pulpit, his sweeping robe 
of silk rustling softly sacerdotal, as un- 
like as possible the impatient hissing of 
silk from the adjoining pews as the la- 
dies turned and twisted in nervous re- 
laxation from the strain of the great 
charity sermon. 

But for the Lady Bountiful there was 
no relaxation,—too long had she been com- 
fortable “in the mire of selfish content ”: 
but those days were past, and in outward 
sign of her change of heart she would 
show no merey to her spinal column. It 
was, indeed, no time for laggard aequies- 
cence. Besides, by sitting very straight 
she was sometimes rewarded by a glimpse 
of the bishop who had wrought her con- 
version, as he sat on the raised scarlet 
dais at the right of the high altar. 

The nose of the convert was on a line 
with the pew in front, and over this 
barrier peered two small bright blue eyes 
set wide apart, under what threatened to 
develop into a massive forehead. The 
pale yellow hair, fine as corn silk, was bi- 
sected by a tiny white alleyway that 
vanished into the line of the neck. Two 
infinitesimal braids, no thicker than 
wrapping-cord, tied with small knots of 
blue ribbon, protruded from beneath the 
round, flopping brim of the gray beaver 
hat. Not the most partial of parents 
could have called her pretty, but in the 
eager little face, in which nothing was 
defined but the big forehead, there were 
intelligence and the capacity for assum- 
ing responsibility. 

The Lady Bountiful was on a visit to 
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her aunt in New York—a visit that had 
been cruelly disillusionizing from the 
first. In her own far-away Southern 
home the idea of visiting any one who 
lived in an apartment was enchanting. 
The unfamiliar word conjured up visions 
of romance. There was no up and down 
stairs in an apartment—this she had 
gathered from things said by her aunt. 
And in answer to her question, were 
apartments in New York all one-storied 
like the negro cabins, she had been told 
that many of them were a great deal 
higher than the court-house. After that 
the Lad., Bountiful could not get to New 
York fast enough; she knew what they 
did in apartment-houses,—they flew like 
the fairies in her blue and gold book. 
The elevator was a cruel blow to an 
imagination attuned to flying, and “no 
up and down stairs” simply meant that 
up and down stairs belonged to some one 
else, and you could not play there. Her 
aunt was a “club-woman”; at first the 
Lady Bountiful had not the faintest idea 
what that meant, but by observing care- 
fully she made up her mind that a “ club- 
woman ” 


was a. lady who stayed away 
from home a great deal, and, when she 
came in, took books called “ nencyclo- 


pedias” and wrote pieces out of them. 
Altogether, New York was a cruel dis- 
appointment, even if it was the “ largest 
city in the Western Hemisphere,” as her 
geography stated. 

That morning a new cook, as strangely 
insensible to the charms of the clubbish 
aunt as to those of the visiting niece, had 
announced her intentions of leaving 
forthwith “if thot child set futt again in 
the kitchen,” and the housemaid, anxious 
to placate the new official, for motives not 
wholly disinterested, had offered to take 
the ineubus to church. And that had 
been the simple story of the Lady Bounti- 
ful’s conversion. 

Now, tied in a hard knot in the corner 
of the Lady Bountiful’s travelling hand- 
kerchief—there had been two under- 
studies that bore the brunt of the trip— 
was the ten-cent piece that her father 
had given her the morning she left. To 
the little girl it seemed an enormous 
sum if invested in the necessaries of life. 
And again she reflected sagely on the 
purchasing powers of the Samaritan’s 
penny. True, it would buy only ten 
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chocolate mice, hut they were differ 
Grown people called things like th 
luxuries, and luxuries cost heaps 
money. The Lady Bountiful went to ¢| 
top bureau-drawer and took out th 
knotted handkerchief—the doom of } 
capital was sealed. The accommodating 
grocer who changed it into pennies som 
minutes later made no sale; he saw hi: 
unprofitable patroness depart, thought for 
a moment on her eagerness to change th. 
identity of that particular coin, and 
wondered how she had come by it. 

The dime reduced to coins of the realm 
of the lowest denomination—that her giv- 
ing might the more closely resemble thy 
conservatism of the Samaritan’s,—she 
awaited, with no small degree of excit: 
ment, the coming of the poor. But the 
neighborhood, one of the seventies, adja- 
cent to the Riverside Drive, did not seem 
to be a favorite haunt with them. Sh« 
knew they could be found if there had 
not been that foolish edict of her aunt’s 
that debarred her from crossing the 
street or going farther than the corner; 
but the unanimously wide berth that the 
needy seemed to give that thorough‘are 
would indicate that other of its residents 
had suffered from the same wilful blind- 
ness that had been hers before she heard 
the great charity sermon. 

But she was rewarded one’ afternoon 
when an old lady sat on the curb at th: 
corner and began to grind a_ perfect} 
mute instrument that was too far gon 
even to attempt a perfunctory wheeze. 
The Lady Bountiful was so alarmed lest 
this sole object of benefaction should 
escape that she ran to the mute, in- 
glorious minstrel, and begged her to wait. 
please, till she could run home and get 
her a penny. The old lady was appar- 
ently as unresponsive as the box she 
ground, for she neither looked up nor 
gave any further signs of hearing when 
the Lady Bountiful, bending down, said, 
quite as close to her ear as she could 
persuade herself to go: “ Won’t 
please wait till I can get you a pen 
ny? Oh, don’t run away, please; I'll b« 
back immediately.” 

The old lady was still grinding the box. 
that had not yet recovered its power of 
speech, when the Lady Bountiful return- 
ed, breathless, and deposited her penny in 
a dingy tin cup. The relief to the little 
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ls eonseience, after this almsgiving, 
; so great that she redoubled her efforts 
secure other “worthy objects of 
rity.” With her, worthy objects of 
rity were those who looked the part. 
e more ragged and unkempt, the more 
rthy. Now the purveyor of phantom 
isie had been ideal in this respect, but 
fter that one day she never came back 
the corner, and the Lady Bountiful 
fter a time had visions of her retiring 
from the musical profession on that 
penny, and “living happily ever after.” 
- The nine remaining pennies that con- 
stituted the fund for the amelioration of 
the sufferings of the poor, therefore, re- 
ained intact in their place of hiding, 
behind a picture on the wall of her room, 
where they bided their time securely 
wrapped in many folds of paper. 


“Did he or did he not want a penny ¢” 

The Lady Bountiful had been on the 
point of turning in to her own house 
when the old gentleman came down the 
street, leaning rather heavily on his cane. 
In appearance he did not nearly approach 
the old lady with the music-box. In point 
of worthiness she had been conspicuous 
as to costume. Now with the old gentle- 
man matters were different. He was poor, 
there could be no doubt as to that; his 
clothes looked quite green in the sun- 
light. Still, sometimes old gentlemen 
wore shabby clothes who did not require 
pennies. She might ask him; but sup- 
pose he should refuse, how uncomfortable 
it would make her feel. She ran down 
the steps to get a better view of him as 
he came toward her. His head was 
sunken into his shoulders, and this, to- 
gether with the downward sweep of the 
features, made her think of a solitary 
ld eagle that sat on the topmost perch 
of his big cage in the Park. Another 
look, and she drew back hastily, for 
though he might be sad and lonesome 
like the old eagle, he was not an appeal- 
ing old gentleman. And if he really did 
not want a penny he looked quite capable 
of rejecting it in an utterly terrifying 
manner. The Lady Bountiful looked 
after him as he toiled down the street. 
His back was bent, and he looked so genu- 
nely forlorn that it seemed almost as if 
ie must be worthy. Perhaps he would 
have no dinner if she did not give it him. 
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But fear held her captive and the old 
gentleman went his way, leaving in his 
wake a little girl so harassed by timidity 
at doing what she thought was right, and 
fear as to her action’s possible reception, 
that she could feel her heart choke in 
her throat as she ran after him, then 
turned back again, and finally sank down 
on the lowest step of her own house, 
wretched to the verge of tears. 

The old gentleman went his way—and 
as he turned into Fifth Avenue several 
people craned their necks for a better look 
at him. The newspapers referred to him 
familiarly as “Uncle Dan’l,” and he 
was perhaps the shrewdest financier in 
Wall Street. 

As the Lady Bountiful ate her supper 
she was so beset with thoughts of the old 
gentleman going hungry to his bed that 
she left her bowl of bread and milk as a 
propitiatory offering to she knew not ex- 
actly what. If God were looking down 
and saw all things, as the bishop had said, 
then he would see that she had given up 
half her supper, and this, perhaps, in 
“some all-wise and omnipotent way,” he 
would transfer to the old gentleman. 
Thereafter, the Lady Bountiful prayed 
nightly for strength to speak to the poor 
and ask them if they needed pennies. 
And at the same time she determined 
to run no risk of the worthy one’s escape 
when once sighted. There must be no 
fatal loss of time in satisfying servants 
as to her reason for coming into the 
house. The fund, ready for immediate 
disbursement, must be in the hands of 
the almoner. Thus it came to pass that 
the treasure was taken out daily, nine 
round copper pennies that grew moist in 
the little hand that was so eager to help. 

Two days later the Lady Bountiful 
again saw the old gentleman. He made 
his way down the street the same as be- 
fore, head bent, eyes on the ground. But 
the Lady Bountiful searece heeded these 
details, she was so rejoiced to know that 
he had not died of starvation owing to 
her late hesitation in offering the penny. 

But as he came nearer she was again 
the victim of her own fears—how could 
she ask him if he wanted a penny? Maybe 
he was “poor but proud” like “ Mark, 
the Match-boy,” that she had just been 
reading about. She felt a hot wave 
sweep up and down her backbone as she 
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considered these things, and the hand 
that held the treasure trembled. The old 
gentleman was opposite the door now; 
every nerve in the Lady Bountiful’s 
small body was aquiver, the tears came 
into her eyes as he walked past, and again 
she had been faint of heart. She watch- 
ed him go slowly down the street, and all 
the great city did not harbor a more 
miserable little girl than the Lady Boun- 
tiful. As the distance between them in- 
creased there was a perceptible rise in 
Pshaw! What a silly she 
had been to be afraid! Didn’t the mar- 
tyrs go down into pits to be eaten up by 
wild beasts? and here she was afraid to 
ask a poor old gentleman if he would 
The flame of her 
courage kindle. It burned 
through the small body till she was scarce 
conscious of what she did. <A force im- 
pelled her to pursuit; she ran down the 
street, a flying figure, all legs and stream- 
ing hair. She overtook the old gentle- 
man and mumbled something, but he did 
not seem to hear. He thought out things 
during his afternoon walk—things that 
made news and panies. She spoke again, 
and as he did not seem to notice, she 
took him by the hand and walked a few 
steps with him. The old gentleman be- 
came dimly aware that some one was tug- 
ging at his hand, and looked down to 
find a little girl talking up at him. 

“Please,” she asked, betaveen gasps, 
“do you want a penny?” The old gentle- 
man was slightly deaf, and “ penny” was 
all he managed to make out. He con- 
eluded that the Lady Bountiful was ask- 
ing him for a penny—‘“and a very for- 
ward thing, too, for a little girl to ask of 
an utter stranger.” 

“Eh? what did you say?” and he did 
not ask it- sweetly. . 

The Lady Bountiful took breath, 
gasped, lost it again, and finally gulped 
out, “ Please, would you like to have 
a penny ?” 

The old gentleman glared his amaze- 
ment. “ Yes, Sissy, I should like to have 
a penny. Indeed ”—and she missed the 
twinkle in his evye—“T should like to 
have several pennies; the more the 
merrier, in fact.” 

He must be a very poor old gentleman 
topask for several pennies, and again she 
Wondered how he had managed about 


he r courage. 


like to have a penny! 
began to 
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his supper the other evening when 
had wanted to give him one and 
not dared. 

“T would give you several pennies ” 
she was silent for a moment with 
struggle of trying to say it—“ but I] 
not know if you are worthy?’ 

The old gentleman laughed explosiy. 
“You must have reading W 
Street news; but don’t believe all they sa 
about me. There are a couple of us wl, 
are not so black as we are painted.” 

The Lady Bountiful had heard 
maxim as applied to some one not in Wall 
Street. “ Yes,” she answered, gravely, 
“ and the other one is the devil.” 

This seemed to please the old gentle- 
man immensely; he even chuckled, “ Not 
the first time that I’ve been in such dis- 
tinguished company,” and, after a pausi 
“T suppose, Sissy, that your father 
been buying ‘ Milling Valley,’ eh, that 
you know so much about the company 
I keep ?” 

“What is Milling Valley?” che in- 
quired, vaguely. 

“Those who are holding it don’t seem 
to think much of it as a_ keepsake 
at present.” 

“T must be turning back now,” shi 
minded him; “they never let me go 
further than the corner.” She held out 
her hand; the old gentleman extended his 
with prim formality. He was not much 
addicted to hand-shaking, and made 
something of a ceremony of it, 

“ Good-by,” she said, and ran as fast 
as she could up the street. 

He looked in his hand; there were two 
dull copper pennies. “ Well, T’ll be—” 
said the old gentleman, and he finished 
the sentence. 

At his home, which was not far from 
the neighborhood in which the Lady Boun- 
tiful lived, a private secretary was waiting 
for some further instructions about the 
mail that had been sent up from his down- 
town office. He concluded from “ Uncle 
Dan’l’s” manner, which was particularly 
dry, that he had been devising further 
schemes during his afternoci walk, But 
when the secretary’s work was done, and 
when the old gentleman had sat down to 
his solitary dinner—he liked it solitary, 
and would have been the last to look for 
commiseration on that ground,—he took 
out the two pennies and looked at them 
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long and attentively. “Rot!” he ex- 
claimed at length. “ Some one put her up 
to it. Or”—and he sat up straight and 
furious—“ it’s those accursed papers!” 
He brought his feeble old fist down on 
the table. “That’s it,—those blamed 
papers, they’ve got me again.” He flung 
the pennies into the open fire. It was the 
first money “Uncle Dan’l” had ever 
thrown away. 

He opened certain of the more enter- 
prising evening papers with an ill-con- 
cealed alarm, lest he should read how he, 
the multimillionaire, had taken pennies 
from a little girl on the street. But 
though at that particular time many 
columns were devoted to him person- 
ally, from his financial schemes for 
squeezing the market, down to his 
well-known eccentricity of filling his 
pockets with apples furnished with the 
gratuitous luncheon enjoyed by a cer- 
tain board of directors of which he was 
president, nothing was said about the 
little girl and the pennies, and “ Uncle 
Dan’l” again found himself drawing a 
free breath. A week later a feeling that 


he was at a loss to classify impelled him 
not only to go down that same street, 
but to look carefully for that same lit- 


tle girl. 

She was rolling a hoop rather discon- 
solately, and promptly caught it as the 
old gentleman drew near. 

“T’ve been so worried aboyt you,” she 
began, with great candor. “I’m sorry I 
didn’t give you more pennies the other 
day; I was afraid that two would not be 
enough. You haven’t—”’ She hesitated 
to put such a bold question. 

He finished for her—* I’ve managed to 
make out without them, but it was a 
tight pinch.” 

“Yes,” reflectively, “I felt from the 
first you were worthy; it has worried 
me lots.” 

“ But it’s never wise to be hasty,” said 
the old gentleman. “ Suppose that I had 
not been deserving, and you had given me 
that sum of money,—let’s see, now, how 
much was it in good round numbers?” 

“ Nine cents in all,” she answered, un- 
consciously bridling with importance at 
being the custodian of such a sum. 

“A great risk, disbursing so large a 
fund, eh? Where, if the question is not 
impertinent, may I ask, did you get it?” 
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And the Lady Bountiful told the sto» 
of her conversion by the bishop’s chari: 
sermon, and how she had changed 
dime into pennies, and the trouble 
had had finding worthy ones to give t] 
to. Indeed, with the exception of th, 
old woman who ground the dumb mus; 
box, and the old gentleman himso|: 
“God’s poor” had been as hard to ¢ 
hold of as the pennies themselves, 

“You'd never make a financier,” + 
old gentleman interrupted—and now he 
did not look in the least like an ogr 
the blue and gold fairy-book, but lik 
the kindest old gentleman in the world. 
“You’d never make a financier. You’y, 
played the deuce with your capital.” 

“Capital?” inquired the Lady Bounti- 
ful, vaguely. “Is that the money you 
take from other people?” 

The old gentleman smiled. “ Capital 
goes by a good many aliases— A 
by any other name,’ you know; or very 
probably you don’t know,—they haven’t 
begun to talk to you like that yet?” 

No, decidedly “they” had not begun 
to talk to her like that, but they had said 
other things, and the lamp-post on the 
corner reminded her of one of them. “I 
can’t cross the street or go further than 
the corner,” for they had come to the 
boundary that had so often cut off possi- 
bilities of adve ature. 

“ Anything else?” 
gentleman. 

“ And TI can’t speak to other children, 
because my aunt says that in New York 
you ean never tell.” 

“So it’s to the loss of my youth that 
I may attribute the pleasure of your 
acquaintance ?” 

“But I don’t feel that you are a bit 
old,” she said, sincerely offering the most 
unctuous flattery; “there is something 
about you that isn’t like grown people. 
Maybe ”—she looked at him meditatively 
—“maybe you are a half-orphan. I am 
a half-orphan, and it explains a great 
deal. My aunt’s nurse said that at 
dancing-school the other day when I had 
no buttons on my blue dress—not this 
aunt, another one at home. My cous- 
ins are in the same class; they always 
have buttons.” 

“D’you know, I’m often shy on but- 
tons myself. No mistake, there’s a pair 
of us, only I’m worse than a half-orphan.” 
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inquired the old 
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What can be worse than a_half- 
han?’ inquired the Lady Bountiful, 
nterest in the increasing scale of mis- 
une open to human nature. 
‘A whole orphan!” exclaimed the old 
“Tt isn’t going to make any 
ference to you, is it, my 
le orphan q”” 
‘No,” she said, slowly. 
if our being a whole 
nhan excuses us any. 


tleman. 
being a 


“ But I won- 

and a half 
I know when I 
t have buttons on, and things like 
at—don’t you ?” 
“There are times when I’m aware of 
frailty.” And there was a twinkle 
n his eye that made the Lady Bounti- 
feel akin not above 
weaknesses nature; yet 
sentiment feel it well 
to encourage. 

“*A knowledge of the fault is the first 
step toward improvement.’ It says that 
in a book I have—it’s ealled Daily 
Draughts for Dusty Highways—a friend 
of mine gave it to me; his name 
Eddy Dudley. He received it at 
Sunday-school.” 

“Perhaps you’d let me take a note of 
—what is it?—‘ A knowledge—’ ” 

She interrupted him impulsively. 
lend you the book. 
now > 
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to him as one 
of human 


she did 


ful 
th 


th 3 not 


is 


his 


hy 
But I must go back 
they'll be wanting me for supper. 
I wish you could come; but it’s only 
health food out of a box. Ive forgotten 
what it is this week—last week it had 
such a nice name and such a nasty taste. 
They change it to see if it will fatten 
me, but it never does. The doctor says 
I am nervous, and have an active mind.” 

“Don’t mind about not being able to 
ask me,” the old gentleman reassured her. 
“Tt wouldn’t agree with me, at all. My 
doctor makes out such a different case 
for me.” 


“Now mind you get something whole- 
some,” she charged him, as she slipped 


three pennies into his hand. 
pickles or chewing-gum.” 
“Unele Dan’l” was still holding the 
pennies when he reached the grim brown- 
stone house, exactly like all its grim 
brownstone neighbors on the block, and 
he shifted the little coins carefully, al- 
most tenderly, as he adjusted his latch- 
key. His secretary was certain that he 
had arranged things for a great panic. 
His mood was almost hilarious. He whis- 


“Don’t buy 
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tled a thin dry tune as he unlocked the 
small safe in his study, and to his secre- 
tary’s “Can I help you, sir?’ he an- 
swered, almost pettishly, that he could 
manage perfectly well. And the secre- 
tary, divining that “the old sinner was 
up to something,” gave a fictitious inter- 
est to some papers on the desk. In the 
mean time “ Uncle Dan’l” put the pen- 
nies in a little white envelope, scribbled 
something on it that no one would have 
believed him capable of writing, and put 
it in a compartment that 
tained no shred of paper relating in any 
way to finance. 

He had so confidently expected that she 
would be waiting for him, as she had 
promised at their last meeting, as to be 
quite unprepared for the disappointment 
that her absence caused him. He walked 
to the end of the block and back several 
times, expecting every moment she would 
appear, and, finally, he turned into Fifth 
Avenue, thinking that his little friend 
must have fergotten him. 

How could he know that at that very 
moment she was marking passages in the 
Daily Draughts, and that she was con- 
fined to the house with the worst possible 
of colds—more dreadful yet, threatened 
with the measles. Neither did she appear 
on the next day; but on the day after she 
came, bearing the marked copy of the Dai- 
ly Draughts—her late indisposition signi- 
fied by a rather cumbrous plaid muffler. 

“Tt was almost measles!” she said, dra- 
matically. “ Did you ever have any?” 

“God bless my _ soul!” exclaimed 
“Unele Dan’l,”’ “T’ve forgotten. 
What are they like?” 

“Your nose feels like your foot when 
it’s gone to sleep, and they let you have 
all the hot lemonade you want. But I 
didn’t really have ’em. Here’s Daily 
Draughts all marked for you.” 

“ Let’s see,” he said, opening it. “‘ Hap- 
piness does not depend on riches.’ It 
seems to me I’ve heard something like 
that before.” 

She looked literary for a moment. 
“Eddy told me the book was very well 
known. He received it for a Sunday- 
school present.” 

“* Habits of truthfulness soon become 
second nature.” Oh Lord—” 

“Tl lend you the Vy-ker of Wakefield 


when vou’ve finished this. I’m reading it 


secret con- 


clean 
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now; it’s lovely; but some of the words, 
I’m afraid, you'll have just to spell and 
leave i 

“But vou make out a good deal of it, 
no doubt.” 

“Oh ves, and I love the poetry in it. 
Would vou like me to say some of it? 


“When lovely woman stoops to folly, 
And tinds too late that men betray, 
What charm can soothe her melancholy, 

What art can wash her guilt away ’ 

“Why, it’s not funny poetry, at all! 
What are you laughing for?” she inquired 
of the old wentleman’s shaking shoulders, 
for he had turned his head away. 

“It’s not the poetry—it’s— There are 
incongruity,” said 
the old gentleman, taking refuge in 
polysyllables. “ The poetry is lovely. 
You might let us have it again.” 

“Oh dear, and they told me not to 
stay out late, and it is late—there is the 
She felt in her pocket for 


certain elements of 


postman.” 
the treasure. 
“ Not to-day,” the old gentleman inter- 
rupted her. “ I’ve come into a fortune.” 
“And you never told me about it!” 
Plainly, she was disappointed. 
“It's such a little while 


since I’ve 
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had it—such a dear little fortune. 
made over all my ideas of folks. 
made me happy.” 

The Lady Bountiful looked pu 
“You must take good care of it.” 
counselled him. 

“And not let it get the measles.” 
smiled down on her tenderly. 
were only mine.” 

“ But you said it was,” and ther 
distinct disappointment in her y 
“And so you can’t give away any pen- 
nies, then ?” 

“Yes, yes, I can give away pennies,” 
He laughed, boyishly. “ It will seem a bit 
awkward at first—” 

“After taking 
mean—” 

He laughed merrily. “We must keep 
it out of the papers; they’d think old 
Uncle Dan’l] had lost his mind.” 

“T must really run away now; the 
cook will be 80 cross. 
out to play 
ing for me 
back home.” 

He tightened the clasp of her hand 
and turned away his head. “ You bet 
T'll come Friday, and we'll make a 
day of it.” 


them so long, you 


And ean you com 
on Friday? My papa’s com- 
on Saturday, and I’m going 


The Moor’s Key 


BY FANNY KEMBLE JOHNSON 


N the edge of an ancient city, 
() In the midst of the wide red sand, 
Clutched by a dying beggar, 
Siolen from his dead hand, 


Sold for a coin of copper, 
Bought for a coin of gold, 

It lies on my desk recording 
A romance centuries old. 


For the beggar was heir to princes 
Whose palaces rose in Spain— 
Arabesqued arches springing, 
Fountains of music singing, 
Spraying the courts of marble, 
Only the keys remain, 
Hundreds of crumbling years since then 
Only the keys remain, 
And one was clutched by the beggar 
Who starved on the wide red plain. 





The Extent of the Universe 


BY SIMON 


E cannot expect that the wisest 
\WV men of our remotest posterity, 
who can base their conclusions 
thousands of years of accurate ob- 
tfon, will reach a decision on this 
‘ect without some measure of reserve. 
‘+h being the case, it might appear the 
tate of wisdom to leave its considera- 
n to some future age, when it may be 
ken up with better means of informa- 
than we now possess. But the ques- 
is one which refuses to be postponed 
ng as the propensity to think of the 
sibilities of ereation is characteristic 
ur race. The issue is not whether we 
shall ignere the question altogether, like 
Eve in the presence of Raphael; but 
hether in studying it we shall confine 
ur speculations within the limits set by 
sound scientific reasoning. Essaying to 
this, I invite the reader’s attention to 
it science may suggest, admitting in 
idvance that the sphere of exact knowl- 
dge is small compared with the possibili- 
es of ereation, and that outside this 
here we can state only more or less 
robable conclusions. 
The reader who desires to approach this 
subject in the most receptive spirit, 
ould begin his study by betaking him- 
lf on a clear moonless evening, when 
has no earthly coneern to disturb the 
renity of his thoughts, to some point 
vhere he ean lie on his back on bench or 
roof, and sean the whole vault of heaven 
one view. He can do this with the 
vreatest pleasure and profit in late sum- 
mer or autumn—winter would do equally 
vell were it possible for the mind to rise 
far above bodily conditions that the 
uesfion of temperature should not enter. 
lhe thinking man who does this under 
ircumstane.s most favorable for calm 
thought, will form a new conception of 
he wonder of the universe. If summer 
 aufumn be chosen, the stupendous arch 
of the Milky Way will pass near the 
zenith, and the constellation Lyra, led by 
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its beautiful blue Vega of the first magni- 
tude, may be not very far from that point. 
South of it will be seen the constellation 
Aquila, marked by the bright Altair, be- 
tween two smaller but conspicuous stars. 


The bright Arcturus will be somewhere 
in the west, and, if the observation is not 
made too early in the season, Aldebaran 
will be seen somewhere in the east. When 
attention is concentrated on the scene the 
thousands of stars on each side of the 
Milky Way will fill the mind with the 
consciousness of a stupendous and all- 
embracing frame, beside which all human 
affairs sink into insignificance. A new 
ided will be formed of such a well-known 
fact of astronomy as the motion of the 
solar system in space, by reflecting that 
throughout all human history, the sun 
carrying the earth with it has been flying 
toward a region in or just south of the 
constellation Lyra, with a speed beyond 
all that art ean produce on earth, without 
producing any change apparent to ordi- 
nary vision in the aspect of the constella- 
tion. Not only Lyra and Aquila, but 
every one of the thousand stars which 
form the framework of the sky, were 
seen by our earliest ancestors just as we 
see them now. Bodily rest may be ob- 
tained at any time by ceasing from our 
labors, and weary systems may find nerve 
rest at any summer resort; but I know of 
no way in which complete rest can be ob- 
tained for the weary soul—in which the 
mind can be so entirely relieved of the 
burden of all human anxiety—as by the 
contemplation of the spectacle presented 
by the starry heavens under the condi- 
tions just described. As we make a 
feeble attempt to learn what science can 
tell us about the structure of this starry 
frame, I hope the reader will allow me 
to at least fancy him contemplating it 
in this way. 

The first question which may suggest 
itself to the inquiring reader is: How is 
it possible by any methods of observation 
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yet known to the astronomer to learn any- 
thing about the universe as a whole? We 
may commence by answering this ques- 
tion in a somewhat comprehensive way. 
It is possible only because the universe, 
vast though it is, shows certain charac- 
teristics of a unified and bounded whole. 
It is not a chaos, it is not even a collec- 
tion of things, each of which came into 
existence in its own separate way. If it 
were, there would be nothing in common 
between two widely separate regions of 
the universe. But. as a matter of fact, 
science shows unity in the whole struc- 
ture, and diversity only in details. The 
Milky Way itself will be seen by the 
most ordinary observer to form a single 
structure. This structure is, in some 
sort, the foundation on which the uni- 
verse is built. It is a girdle which seems 
to span the whole of creation, so far as 
our telescopes have yet enabled us to de- 
termine what creation is; and yet it has 
elements of similarity in all its parts. 
What has yet more significance, it is in 
some respects unlike those parts of the 
universe which lie without it, and even 
unlike those which lie in that central 
region within it where our system is now 
situated. The minute stars, individual- 
ly far beyond the limit of visibility to 
the naked eye, which form its cloud- 
like agglomerations, are found to be 
mostly bluer in color, from one extreme 
to the other, than the general average 
of the stars which make up the rest of 
the universe. 

There are two points in the sky called 
poles of the Milky Way, which bear the 
same relation to it that the north and 
south poles of the earth bear to the equa- 
tor: they lie in opposite directions and 
are each 90° from the central line of the 
milky arch. The careful counts of stars 
made since the time of the Herschels 
show that, as a general rule, there are 
fewest stars on a given surface of the sky 
round the galactic poles (as those of the 
Milky Way are called) and that their 
thickness gradually increases as we ap- 
proach the great girdle itself. This fea- 
ture of the sky will, with a little care, be 
evident even to the observer without a 
telescope, who will see that the stars are 
somewhat more numerous along the out- 
skirts of the Milky Way than around its 
poles. The regions of the heavens occu- 
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pied by the poles of the Milky Wa) 
as far apart as two points in the sk 
be. And yet, the most careful cow 
the stars show that, although the: 
fewer in number around these poles 
elsewhere, they are about equally 

in these two opposite directions. 
every point in the sky there is an 0; 
point, one of the two being bel: 
horizon when the other is above it 
relation is that of our antipodes 

It is a noteworthy feature of the w 
that a certain resemblance is found 
two opposite regions of the sky, no ) 
ter where we choose them. If we | 
them in the Milky Way, the stars 
more numerous than elsewhere; if w 
opposite regions in or near the Milk; 
Way, we shall find more stars in bot! 
them than elsewhere; if we take the: 
the region anywhere around the pols 
the Milky Way, we shall find fewer s: 
but they will be equally numerous in « 
of the two regions. We infer from 
that whatever cause determined the vu 
ber of the stars in space was of the sam 
nature in every two antipodal regio: 
the heavens. 

Another unity marked with yet 
precision is seen in the chemical ele 
of which stars are composed. We k 
that the sun is composed of the 
chemical elements which we find on 
earth and which we resolve in our |a! 
tories. These same elements are 
in the most distant stars. It is tru 
some of these bodies seem to cont 
elements which we do not find on ea 
But as these unknown elements are scat 
tered from one extreme of the univer 
to the other, they only serve still fart 
to enforce the unity which runs through 
the whole. The nebule are composed, 
part at least, of forms of matter 
similar to any with which we ar 
quainted. But, different though 
may be, they are alike in their gei 
character throughout the whole fie: 
are considering. Even in such a fea! 
as the proper metions of the stars, 
same unity is seen. The reader dou! 
knows that each of these objects is 1! 
through space on its own course wi! 
speed comparable with that of the « 
around the sun. These speeds range | 
the smallest limit up to more than 
hundred miles a second. Such div 
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ht seem to detract from the unity of 
t whole; but when we seek to learn 
thing definite by taking their aver- 

we find this average to be, so far as 
et be determined, much the same in 
site regions of the universe. Quite 
it has become probable that a 
in class of very bright stars known 

- Orion stars—because there are many of 
n the most brilliant of our constel- 
ns—which are scattered along the 

le course of the Milky Way, have one 

| all, in the general average, slower 


ntly 


ons than other stars. Here again 
we have a definable characteristic extend- 
through the universe. In drawing 
attention to these points of similarity 


ughout the whole universe, it must 
not be supposed that we base our con- 
clusions directly upon them. The point 
they bring out is that the universe is in 
the nature of an organized system; and 
t is upon the fact of its being such a sys- 
that we are able, by other facts, to 
reach certain conclusions as to its struc- 
extent, and other characteristics. 
One of the great problems connected 
with the universe is that of its possible 
extent. How far away are the stars? 
One of the unities which we have de- 
scribed leads at once to the conclusion 
that the stars must be at very different 
distances from us; probably the more dis- 
tant ones are a thousand times as far as 
the nearest; possibly even farther than 
this. This conclusion may, in the first 
place, be based on the fact that the stars 
seem to be seattered equally throughout 
those regions of the universe which are 
not connected with the Milky Way. To 
illustrate the principle, suppose a farmer 
to sow a wheat-field of entirely unknown 
extent with ten bushels of wheat. We 
visit the field and wish to have some idea 
of its acreage. We may do this if we 
know how many grains of wheat there are 
in the ten bushels. Then we examine a 
space two or three feet square in any part 
of the field and count the number of 
grains in that space. If the wheat is 
equally seattered over the whole field, we 
find ifs extent by the simple rule that the 
size of the field bears the same proportion 
to the size of the space in which the count 
was made that the number of grains sown 
bears to the number of grains counted. 
lf we find ten grains in a square foot, we 
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know that the number of square feet in 
the whole field is one-tenth that of the 
number of grains sown. So it is with the 
universe of stars. If the latter are sown 
equally through space, the extent of the 
space occupied must be proportional to 
the number of stars which it contains. 

But this consideration does not tell us 
anything about the actual distance of the 
stars or how thickly they may be scat- 
tered. To do this we must be able to de- 
termine the distance of a certain number 
of stars, just as we suppose the farmer 
to count the grains in a certain small 
extent of his wheat-field. There is only 
one way in which we can make a definite 
measure of the distance of any one star. 
As the earth swings through its vast an- 
nual circuit round the sun, the direction 
of the stars must appear to be a little 
different when seen from one extremity 
of the circuit than when seen from the 
other. This difference is called the paral- 
lax of the stars; and the problem of 
measuring it is one of the most delicate 
and difficult in the whole field of practi- 
cal astronomy. 

The nineteenth century was well on its 
way before the instruments of the astron- 
omer were brought to such perfection as 
to admit of the measurement. From the 
time of Copernicus to that of Bessel many 
attempts had been made to measure the 
parallax of the stars, and more than once 
had some eager astronomer thought him- 
self successful. But subsequent investi- 
gation always showed that he had been 
mistaken, and that what he thought was 
the effect of parallax was due to some 
other cause, perhaps the imperfections of 
his instrument, perhaps the effect of heat 
and cold upon it or upon the atmosphere 
through which he was obliged to observe 
the star, or upon the going of his clock. 
Thus things went on until 1837, when 
Bessel announced that measures with a 
heliometer—the most refined instrument 
that has ever been used in measurement 
—showed that a certain star in the con- 
stellation Cygnus had a parallax of one- 
third of a second. It may be interesting 
to give an idea of this quantity. Suppose 
oneself in a house on top of a mountain 
looking out of a window one foot square 
at a house on another mountain one hun- 
dred miles away. One is allowed to look 
at that distant house through one edge 




















of the pane of glass and then through the 
opposite edge; and he has to determine 
the change in the direction of the distant 
house produced by this change of one foot 
in his own position. From this he is to 
estimate how far off the other mountain 
is. To do this, one would have to measure 
just about the amount of parallax that 
Bessel found in his star. And yet this star 
is among the few nearest to our system. 
The nearest star of all, Alpha Centauri, 
visible only in latitudes south of our 
middle ones, is perhaps half as far as 
Bessel’s star, while Sirius and one or two 
others are nearly at the same distance. 
About one hundred stars, all told, have 
had their parallax measured with a 
greater or less degree of probability. The 
work is going on from year to year, each 
successive astronomer who takes it up 
being able, as a general rule, to avail him- 
self of better instruments or to use a bet- 
ter method. But after all, the distances 
of even some of the one hundred stars 
carefully measured must still remain 
quite doubtful. 

One general result of these measures 
of parallax may be set forth in this way: 
Imagine round our solar system as a 
centre (for in matters relating to the uni- 
verse our whole system is merely a point), 
a sphere with a radius 400,000 times the 
distance of the sun. An idea of this dis- 
tance may be gained by reflecting that 
light, making the cireuit of the earth 
seven times in a second, and reaching us 
from the sun in eight minutes and twenty 
seconds, would require seven years to 
reach the surface of the sphere we have 
supposed, Now, the first result of meas- 
ures of parallax is that within this enor- 
mous sphere there is, besides our sun in 
the centre, only a single star; namely, 
Alpha Centauri. 

Now suppose another sphere, having a 
radius 800,000 times the distance of the 
sun, so that its surface is twice as far as 
that of the inner sphere. By the law of 
eubes the volume of space within this 
second sphere is eight times as great as 
that within the first. So far as can be 
determined, there are about eight stars 
within this sphere. We cannot be quite 
sure of the number, because there may be 
stars within the sphere of which the 
parallax is not yet detected; and of those 
supposed to be within it, one or two are so 
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near the surface that we cannot 
whethe? they are really within or | 
out it. But the number eight jis 
egregiously in error. 

We may imagine the spheres ext. 
in this way indefinitely, but the resu); 
the number of stars within them be. 
uncertain owing to the increasing 
culties of measuring parallaxes so mi: 
The general trend of such measur 
to the present time is that the numbec: 
stars in any of these spheres will be » 
equal to the units of volume which 
comprise when we take for this uni 
smallest and innermost of the spli 
having a radius 400,000 times th 
distance. We are thus enabled to 
some general idea of how thickly th: 
are sown through space. We ca: 
claim any numerical exactness for 
idea, but in the absence of better met 
it does afford us some basis for reaso: 

Now we can carry on our comput: 
as we supposed the farmer to measur 
extent of his wheat-field. Let us sup; 
that there are 125,000,000 stars in 
heavens. This is an exceedingly r 
estimate, but let us make the supposi' 
for the time being. Accepting the 
that they are nearly equally scatt 
throughout space, it will follow that 
must be contained within a volume e jua! 
to 125,000,000 times the sphere we | 
taken as our unit. We find the dist: 
of the surface of this sphere by extrac: 
the cube root of this number, \ 
gives us 500. We may, therefore, sa) 
the result of a very rough estimate, 
the number of stars we have supposed 
would be contained within a dist: 
found by multiplying 400,000 times ‘|x 
distance of the sun by 500; that is, that 
they are contained within a region whose 
boundary is 200,000,000 times the (is 
tance of the sun. This is a distau« 
through which light would travel in about 
3300 years. 

It is not impossible that the numb: 
stars is much greater than that we | 
supposed. Let us grant that there are 
eight times as many, or one thousand 
millions. Then we should have to extend 
the boundary of our universe twice as far, 
carrying it to a distance which /i¢hit 
would require 6600 years to travel. 

There is another method of estimating 
the thickness with which stars are sown 



















































THE EXTENT OF 
ough space, and hence the extent of 
universe, the result of which will be 
interest. It is based on the proper 
tion of the stars. One of the greatest 
umphs of astronomy of our time has 

en the measurement of the actual speed 
which many of the stars are moving to 
from us in space. These measures are 

with the spectroscope. Unfortu- 
tely, they can be best made only on the 
rhter stars—at least, those plainly 

‘sible to the naked eye. Still the mo- 

of several hundreds have been 
measured and the number is constant- 
nereasing. 

A certain general result of all these 
measures and of other estimates may be 
summed up by saying that there is a gen- 
eral average speed with which the indi- 

idual stars move in space, and that this 

erage is about twenty miles per second. 

We are also able to form an estimate as 
what proportion of the stars move with 

each rate of speed from the lowest up to 

1 limit which is probably as high as 150 

miles per second. Knowing these propor- 
ms we have, by observation of the 

motions of the stars, another 
method of estimating how thickly they 
scattered in space; in other words, 
what is the volume of space which, on the 
contains a single star. This 
method gives a thickness of the stars 
greater by about twenty-five to fifty per 
cent. than that derived from the measures 
of parallax. That is to say, a sphere like 

the second we have proposed, having a 

radius 400,000 times the distance of the 

and therefore a diameter 800,000 
times this distance, would, judging by the 
proper motions, have ten or twelve stars 

contained within it, while the measures 

of parallax only show eight stars within 
the sphere of this diameter having the 
sun as its centre. The probabilities are 

favor of this last result. But, after 

ll, the discrepancy does not change the 
general character of the conclusion as 

the limits of the visible universe. If 
ve cannot estimate its extent with the 
ame certainty that we can determine the 

ze of the earth, we can still form a 
veneral idea of it. 

The estimates we have made are based 
on the supposition that the stars are 
equally seattered in space. We have good 
eason to believe that this is true of all 
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the stars except those of the Milky Way. 
But, after all, the latter probably in- 
cludes half the whole number of stars 
visible with a telescope, and the question 
may arise whether our results are serious- 
ly wrong from this cause. This question 
can best be solved by yet another method 
of estimating the average distance of cer- 
tain classes of stars. 

The parallaxes of which we have 
heretofore spoken consist in the change 
in the direction of a star 
by the swing of the earth from one 
of its orbit to the other. But 
we have already remarked that our solar 
system, with the earth as one of its bodies, 
has been journeying straight forward 
through space during all historic times. 
It follows, therefore, that we are continu- 
ally changing the position from which we 
view the stars, and that, if the latter were 
at rest, we could, by measuring the ap- 
parent speed with which they are moving 
in the opposite direction from that of the 
earth, determine their distance. But 
since every star has its own motion, it is 
impossible, in any one case, to determine 
how much of the apparent motion is due 
to the star itself, and how much to the 
motion of the solar system through space. 
Yet, by taking general averages among 
groups of stars, most of which are prob- 
ably near each other, it is possible to esti- 
mate the average distance by this method. 
When an attempt is made to apply it, so 
as to obtain a definite result, the astrono- 
mer finds that the data now available for 
the purpose are very deficient. The 
proper motion of a star can be determined 
only by comparing its observed position 
in the heavens at two widely separate 
epochs. Observations of sufficient pre- 


produce d 


side 


cision for this purpose were commenced 
about 1750 at the Greenwich Observatory, 
by Bradley, then Astronomer Royal of 


England. But out of 3000 stars which 
he determined, only a few are available 
for the purpose. Even since his time, the 
determinations made by each generation 
of astronomers have not been sufficiently 
complete and systematic to furnish the 
material for anything like a complete de- 
termination of the proper motions of 
stars. To determine a single position of 
any one star involves a good deal of com- 
putation, and if we reflect that, in order 
to attack the problem in question in a 
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satisfactory way, we should have observa- 
tions of a million of these bodies made 
at intervals of at least a considerable 
fraction of a century, we see what an 
enormous task the astronomers dealing 
with this problem have before them, and 
how imperfect must be any determination 
of the distance of the stars based on our 
motion through space. So far as an 
estimate can be made, it seems to agree 
fairly well with the results obtained by 
the other methods. Speaking roughly, 
we have reason, from the data so far 
available, to believe that the stars of the 
Milky Way are situated at a distance 
between 100,000,000 and 200,000,000 
times the distance of the sun. At dis- 
tances less than this it seems likely that 
the stars are distributed through space 
with some approach to uniformity. We 
may state as a general conclusion, indi- 
cated by several methods of making the 
estimate, that nearly all the stars which 
we can see with our telescopes are con- 
tained within a sphere not likely to be 
much more than 200,000,000 times the 
distance of the sun. 

The inquiring reader may here ask an- 
other question. Granting that all the 
stars we can see are contained within 
this limit, may there not be any number 
of stars without the limit which are in- 
visible only because they are too far away 
to be seen ? 

This question may be answered quite 
definitely if we grant that light from the 
most distant stars meets with no obstruc- 
tion in reaching us. The most conclu- 
sive answer is afforded by the measure of 
starlight. If the stars extended out in- 
definitely, then the number of those of 
each order of magnitude would be nearly 
four times that of the magnitude next 
brighter. For example, we should have 
nearly four times as many stars of the 
sixth magnitude as of the fifth; nearly 
four times as many of the seventh as of 
the sixth, and so on indefinitely. Now, 
it is actually found that while this ratio 
of increase is true for the brighter stars, 
it is not so for the fainter ones, and that 
the increase in the number of the latter 
rapidly falls off when we make counts of 
the fainter telescopic stars. In fact, it 
has long been known that, were the uni- 
verse infinite in extent, and the stars 
equally scattered through all space, the 
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whole heavens would blaze with the light 
of countless millions of distant stars se 
rately invisible even with the teleseo). 

The only way in which this conelu 
ean be invalidated is by the possibility 
that the light of the stars is in some 
extinguished or obstructed in its passage 
through space. A theory to this ef 
was propounded by Struve nearly a . 
tury ago, but it has since been found {| 
the facts as he set them forth do : 
justify the conclusion, which was, in fact 
rather hypothetical. The theories of mod- 
ern science converge toward the view that, 
in the pure ether of space, no single ray 
of light can ever be lost, no matter how 
far it may travel. But there is another 
possible cause for the existence of light. 
During the last few years discoveries of 
dark and therefore invisible stars have 
been made by means of the spectroscope 
with a success which would have been 
quite incredible a very few years ago, 
and which, even to-day, must excite won- 
der and admiration. The general conclu- 
sion is that, besides the shining stars 
which exist in space, there may be any 
number of dark ones, forever invisible 
in our telescopes. May it not be that 
these bodies are so numerous as to cut 
off the light which we would otherwise 
receive from the more distant bodies of 
the universe? It is of course impossible 
to answer this question in a positive way, 
but the probable conclusion is a negative 
one. We may say with certainty that 
dark stars are not so numerous as to cut 
off any important part of the light from 
the stars of the Milky Way, because, if 
they did, the latter would not be so clearly 
seen as it is. Since we have reason to be- 
lieve that the Milky Way comprises tlic 
more distant stars of our system, we may 
feel fairly confident that not much light 
can be cut off by dark bodies from th 
most distant region to which our tcle- 
scopes can penetrate. Up to this dis- 
tance we see the stars just as they ar 
Even within the limit of the universe as 
we understand it,*it is likely that mor 
than one-half the stars which actual!) 
exist are too faint to be seen by human 
vision, even when armed with the most 
powerful telescopes. But their invisi- 
bility is due only to their distance and 
the faintness of their intrinsic light, and 
not to any ob«! ructing agency. 
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lhe possibility of dark stars, therefore, definite limit and say that beyond this 
not invalidate the general conclu- nothing exists. What we can say is that 
= at which our survey of the subject the region containing the visible stars has 
ts. The universe, so far as we can some approximation to a boundary. We 
is a bounded whole. It is sur- may fairly anticipate that each succes- 
nded by an immense girdle of stars, sive generation of astronomers, through 
ch, to our vision, appears as the Milky coming centuries, will obtain a little more 
While we cannot set exact limits light on the subject—will be enabled to 
ts distance, we may yet confidently say make more definite the boundaries of our 
is bounded. It has uniformities system of stars, and to draw more and 
ning through its vast extent. Could more probable conclusions as to the exist- 
fly out to distances equal to that of ence or non-existence of any object out- 
Milky Way, we should find compara- side of it. The wise investigator of to- 
few stars beyond the limits of that day will leave to them the task of putting 

It is true that we cannot set any the problem into a more positive shape. 


The Price 


BY MARY SINTON LEWIS 





F thou shouldst love me, all my life were spent, 
Dearest, in loving thee; thy kiss would seal 
My lips, and silence would their message steal: 

For, to a woman’s soul, less eloquent 
Ambition is than Love. Too full content 
To live in thee, no longer I should feel 
My pulses throb an answer to the appeal 
Of Fame: and so my loving would prevent 
My larger living: therefore, dear, to-night 

Stretching to God weak arms that yearn for thee, 

With lips that tremble for thy kiss, I pray 
That He will lead thee from me to the light 

Of other love; that, while thou passest, He 

Will give me strength to turn my face away. 





Dearest, I turned my face, but still my eyes 
Held the clear vision of thy passing slow: 
I stopped my hearing to thy voice, but lo, 
Still my heart heard thy pleadings and thy sighs. 
Methought that little arms in tender wise 
Clung to my neck—ah, to have held them so!— 
Then loosed their clasp: and, soft, there seemed to grow, 
Then lingering die, as music lingering dies 
Afar, the sound of little pattering feet 
That paused—and passed. With a great cry:—“ Then this, 
This were the price!”—I turned to thee. Oh, fast 
Enfold me, for my life is full complete 
If I do naught but love! That loving is 
The larger living, now I know at last. 


























A Portrait by Irving Wiles 


INCE Irving Wiles first entered the art arena he 
S has devoted himself to the portrayal of American 

womanhood, and as its recording knight has won 
bonors and lasting renown. Whether it be a pictorial 
composition like “The Sonata,” with which he won the 
Clarke Prize in 1889, or the widely known “ Portrait of 
Miss Marlowe,” or this latest example, while fixing the 
personality of the individual before him he also sets 
forth his impression of the dominant qualities of Amer- 
ican womanhood as something attractive and lovable. 
He knows the type thoroughly, and in no case could his 
sitter be taken for a French or English woman. While 
distinctly American, she is representative of a class and 
expresses her race, as the portraits of Franz Hals or 
Titian or Reynolds expressed theirs. 

Mr. Wiles has always been classed among the rebels 
against academic convention, but his unorthodoxy gives 
no offence. He sees women as they appear to other men, 
and presents his personal view free from eccentricity, 
and without a suggestion of that disillusionment of life 
which characterizes much modern art. While he shows 
fidelity to facts, he is not enslaved by that excessive de- 
tail which is a result of all-pervading photography. His 
portraits are a mixture of truth and style. His truth, 
while insistent, is never bald; one always feels his gra- 
cious intention toward his sitter. With preference for 
a light scheme of color, he shows no timidity; in fact, 
he brushes his canvas so facilely that his color always 
retains its vibrancy, but beneath this ardor and assurance 
of technique we feel his perception and appreciation 
of character. W. Sranton Howarp. 
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A PORTRAIT BY IRVING WILES 


Engraved on Wood by Henry Wolf, from the original Painting, in the 
Collection of Colonel J]. Howard Cowperthwait 














IIE talk was of the life after death, 
| and it will not surprise any experi- 
enced observer to learn that the talk 
ent on amidst much unserious chatter, 
with laughing irrelevancies more ap- 
ropriate to the pouring of champagne, 
id the changing of plates, than to the 
y solemn affair in hand. It may not 
illy have been so very solemn. No- 
ody at table took the topic much to heart, 
apparently. The women, some of them, 
iffected an earnest attention, but were 
‘t uncheerful; others frankly talked of 
her things; others, at the farther end of 
the table, asked what a given speaker 
was saying; the men did not, in some 
‘ases, conceal that they were bored. 


“No,” the first speaker said, after 
weighing the pros and cons, “for my 
nart, I don’t desire it. When I am 
through, here, I don’t ask to begin 
again elsewhere.” 

“And you don’t expect to?” his closest 
listener inquired. 

“ And I don’t expect to.” 

“Tt is curious,” the closest listener 
went on, “ how much our beliefs are gov- 
erned by our wishes in this matter. 
When we are young and are still hunger- 
ing for things to happen, we have a 
strong faith in immortality. When we 
are older, and the whole round of things, 
except death, has happened, we think it 
very likely we shall not live again. It 
seems to be the same with peoples; the 
new peoples believe, the old peoples doubt. 
It oceurs to very, very few men to be 
convineed, as a friend of mine has been 
convinced against the grain, of the real- 
ty of the life after death. I will not 
say by what means he was convinced, 
for that is not pertinent; but he was 
fully convineed, and: he said to me, ‘ Per- 
sonally, I would rather not live again, 
but it seems that people do. The facts 
are too many; the proofs I have had 
are irresistible; and I have had to give 
way to them in spite of my wish to re- 
ject them,’ ” 

* Yes,” the first speaker said, “that 
is certainly an uncommon experience. 
You think that if I were perfectly honest, 
Vou. CTX.—No. 653.—100 
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1 should envy him his experience? Well, 
then, honestly, I don’t.” 

“No,” the other rejoined, “I don’t 
know that I accuse your sincerity. But, 
may I ask, what are your personal ob- 
jections to immortality ?” 

“Tt wouldn’t be easy to say. If I 
could have had my way I would not have 
been at all. Speaking selfishly, as we 
always do, when we speak truly, I have 
not had a great deal of happiness, though 
I have had a good deal of fun. But 
things seem to wear out. I like to laugh, 
and I have laughed, in my time, con- 
sumedly. But I find that the laugh goes 
out of the specific instances of laughabil- 
ity, just as grieving goes out of grief. 
The thing that at the first and third 
time amused me enormously, leaves me 
sad at the fourth, or at least unmoved. 
You see, I can’t trust immortality to be 
permanently interesting. The reasonable 
chances are that in the lapse of a few 
wons I should find eternity hanging heavy 
on my hands. But it isn’t that, exactly, 
and it would be hard to say what my ob- 
jection to immortality exactly is. It 
would be simpler to say what it really is. 
It is personal, temperamental, congen- 
ital. I was born, I suspect, an indiffer- 
entist, as far as this life is concerned, 
and as to another life, I have an ac- 
quired antipathy.” 

“That is curious, but not incredible, 
and of course not inconceivable,” the 
closest listener assented. 

“T’m not so sure of that,” a light 
skirmisher broke his silence for the first 
time. “Do you mean to say,” he asked 
of the first speaker, “that you would not 
mind being found dead in your bed to- 
morrow morning, and that you would 
rather like it, if that were actually the 
end of you?” 

The first speaker nodded his head over 
the glass he had just emptied, and having 
swallowed its contents hastily, replied, 
“ Precisely.” 

“Then you have already, at your age, 
evolved that ‘instinct of death,’ which 
Metchnikoff, in his strange book, thinks 
the race will come to when men begin 
living rightly, and go living on to a 
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hundred and fifty years or more, as they 
onee did.” 

“Who is Metchnikoff, and what is the 
name of his strange book?” the light 
skirmisher cut in. 

“ He’s the successor of Pasteur in the 
Pasteur Institute at Paris, and his book 
is called ‘The Nature of Man.’ ” 

“That blighting book!” One of the 
women who had caught on to the 
drift of the talk contributed this an- 
guished suspiration. 

“ Blighting? Is it blighting?” the first 
speaker parleyed. 

“Don’t you call it blighting,” she re- 
turned, “ to be told not only that you are 
the descendant of an anthropoid ape— 
we had got used to that—but of an 
anthropoid ape gone wrong?” 

“Sort of simian degenerate,” the light 
skirmisher formulated the case. “ We 
are merely apes in error.” 

The closest listener put this playful- 
ness by. “ What seems to me a funda- 
imental error of that book is its constant 
implication of a constant fear of death. 
I can very well imagine, or I can easily 
allow, that we are badly made, and that 
there are all sorts of ‘disharmonies,’ as 


Metchnikoff calls them, in us; but my 
own experience is that we are not all 
the time thinking about death, and dread- 
ing it, either in earlier or later life, and 
that elderly people think less about it, 


if anything, than younger people. His 
contention for an average life four or five 
times longer than the present average 
life seems to be based upon an obscure 
sense of the right of. a man to satisfy 
that instinct of life here on earth which 
seience forbids him to believe he shall 
satisfy hereafter.” 

“Well, I suppose,” the first speaker 
said, “that Metchnikoff may err in his 
premises through a temperamental ‘ dis- 
harmony’ of Russian nature rather than 
of less specific human nature. The great 
Russian authors seem to recognize that 
perpetual dread of death in themselves 
and their readers which we don’t recog- 
nize in ourselves or*our Occidental friends 
and neighbors. Other people don’t 
think of death so much as he supposes, 
and when they do they don’t dread 
it so much. But I think he is still more 
interestingly wrong in supposing that the 
young are less afraid of death than the 
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old because they risk their lives ; 
readily. That is not from indiffer, 
to death, it is from inexperience of |j{.- 
they haven’t learned yet the dange;. 
which beset it, and the old have: | 
is all.” 

“T don’t know but you're right,” 
first speaker said. “And I couldn’t se 
the logic of Metchnikoff’s position in yo- 
gard to the ‘instinct of death’ which ho 
expects us to develop after we have livid, 
say, a hundred and thirty or forty years, 
so that at a hundred and fifty we s! 
be glad to go, and shall not want an) 
thing but death after we die. Th« 
parent line of his argument is that 
youth we have not the instinct of lif, 
so strongly but that we willingly risk 
life. Then, until we live to a hundred 
and thirty or forty, or so, we have the 
stinct of life so strongly that w 
anxious to shun death; lastly th: 
stinct of death grows in us and we 
eager to lay down life. I don’t see | 
or why this should be. As a matter 
fact, children dread death far more than 
men who are not yet old enough to hay 
developed the instinct of it. Still, it’: a 
fascinating and suggestive book.” 

“ But not enough so to console us fir 
the precious hope of living again which 
it takes away so pitilessly,” said the wom- 
an who had followed the talk. 

“Is that such a very precious hope / 
the first speaker asked. 

“T know you pretend not,” she said 
“but I don’t believe you.” 

“Then you think that the dying, who 
almost universally make a good end, a! 
buoyed up by that hope ?” 

“T don’t see why they shouldn't be. 
I know it’s the custom for scientific peo- 
ple to say that the resignation of the 
dying is merely part of the general sink- 
ing, and so is just physical; but they 
can’t prove that. Else why should per- 
sons who are condemned to death be just 
as much resigned to it as the sick, and 
even more exalted ?” 

“Ah,” the light skirmisher put in, 
“some of the scientific people dispose 
of that point very simply. They say ts 
self-hypnotism.” 

“Well, but they can’t prove that, 
either,” she retorted. Then she went 01: 
“ Besides, the dying are not almost uni- 
versally willing to die. Sometimes they 











re very unwilling: and they seem to be 
unwilling beeause they have no hope of 
living again. Why wouldn’t it be just 

. reasonable to suppose that we could 

ve the instinct of death by believ- 
in the life hereafter as by living 
a hundred and fifty years? For 
present, it’s as easy to do the one 
; other.” 

“But not for the future,” the first 
speaker said. “ As you suggest, it may be 
‘ast as reasonable to think we can evolve 
the instinet of death by faith as by 
longevity, but it isn’t as scientific.” 

“What M. Metchnikoff wants is the 

entific certainty—which we can have 

nly by beginning to live a century and 

a half apiece—that the coming man will 
not be afraid to die.” This, of course, 
vas from the light skirmisher. 

The woman contended, “The coming 
man may be scientifically resigned if he 
prefers, but the going man, the gone man, 
was rapturously ready to die, in untold 
thousands of martyrdoms, because he be- 
lieved that he should live again.” 

The first speaker smiled compassionate- 
ly, and perhaps also a little patronizingly. 
“I’m not sure that you have met the 
point exactly. Metchnikoff denies, on the 
basis of scientific knowledge, that it is 
possible for a man, being dead, to live 
again. In those. two extremely interest- 
ing chapters of his, which treat of the 
‘Religious Remedies’ and the ‘ Philo- 
sophical Remedies’ for the ‘ disharmonies 
of the human constitution,’ he is quite 
as unsparing of the sages as of the saints. 
The Christians and the Buddhists fare 
no worse than Plato and the Stoics; 
the last are no less unscientific than the 
first in his view, and no less fallacious. 
What he asks is not that we shall be 
resigned or enraptured in view of death, 
but that we shall physically desire it 
when we are tired of living, just as we 
physically desire sleep when we are tired 
of waking.” 

“And to that end,” the light skirmish- 
er said, “he asks nothing but that we 
shall live a hundred and fifty years.” ° 

“No, he asks that we shall live such 
natural lives that we shall die natural 
deaths, which are voluntary deaths. He 
contends that most of us now die acci- 
dental and violent deaths.” 

The woman who had caught on de- 
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manded, “ Why does he think we could 
live a century and a half?’ 

“From analogies in the lives of oth- 
er animals and from the facts of our 
constitution. He instances the remark- 
able cases of longevity recorded in 
the Bible.” 

“1 think he’s very inconsistent,” his 
pursuer continued. “ The Bible says men 
lived anywhere from a hundred to nine 
hundred years, and he thinks it quite 
possible. The Bible says that men 
live after death and he thinks that’s 
impossible.” 

“Well, have you ever met a man who 
had lived after death?” the first speak- 
er asked. 

“No. Have you ever met a man two 
hundred years old? If it comes to un- 
deniable proof there is far more proof 
of ghosts than of bicentenarians.” 

“Very well, then, I get out of it by 
saying that I don’t believe in either.” 

“ And leave Metchnikoff in the lurch!” 
the light skirmisher reproached him. 
“You don’t believe in the instinct of 
death! And I was just going to begin 
living to a hundred and fifty and dying 
voluntarily by leaving off cheese. Now I 
will take some of the Gorgonzola.” 

Everybody laughed but the first speak- 
er and the woman who had caught on; 
they both looked rather grave, and the 
closest listener left off laughing soonest. 

“We can’t be too grateful to science 
for its devotion to truth. But isn’t it 
possible for it to overlook one kind of 
truth in looking for another? Isn’t it 
imaginable that when a certain anthro- 
poid ape went wrong and blundered into 
a man, he also blundered into a soul, and 
as a slight compensation for having in- 
voluntarily degenerated from his anthro- 
poid ancestor, came into the birthright 
of eternal life?’ 

“Tt’s imaginable,” the first speaker 
granted. “But science leaves imagin- 
ing things to religion and philosophy.” 

“Ah, that’s just where you’re mis- 
taken!” the woman who caught on ex- 
claimed. “Science does nothing but 
imagine things!” 

“Well, not quite,” the light skirmish- 
er mocked. 

She persisted unheeding: “First the 
suggestion from the mystical somewhere 
—the same where, probably, that music 
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and pictures and poetry come from; then 
the hypothesis; then the proof; then the 
established fact. Established, till some 
new scientist comes along and knocks 
it over.” 

“It would be very interesting if some 
one would proceed hypothetically con- 
cerning the soul and its immortality, as 
the scientific people do in their inquiries 
concerning the origin of man, electricity, 
disease, and the rest.” 

“Yes,” the light skirmisher agreed. 
“Why doesn’t some fellow bet himself 
that he has an undying soul and then go 
on to accumulate the proofs?’ The others 
seemed now to have touched bottom in 
the discussion, and he launched a random 
inquiry upon the general silence. “ By 
the way, I wonder why women are so 
much more anxious to live again than 
men, as a general thing.” 

“ Because they don’t feel,” one of them 
at table ventured, “ that they have had a 
fair chance here.” 

“Oh! I thought maybe they felt that 
they hadn’t had their say.” 

“Is it quite certain,” the closest listener 
asked, “that they are more anxious to 
live again than men?” He looked round 
at the ladies present, and at first none 
of them answered; perhaps because they 
feared the men would think them weak 
if they owned to a greater longing than 
themselves for immortality. 

Finally the woman who had caught on 
said: “I don’t know whether it’s so or 
not; and I don’t think it matters. But 
IT don’t mind saying that I long to live 
again; I am not ashamed of it. I don’t 
think very much of myself; but I’m in- 
terested in living. Then ”—she dropped 
her voice a littke—“there are some I 
should like to see again. I have known 
people—characters—natures—that I can’t 
believe are wasted. And those that were 
dear to us and that we have lost—” 

She stopped, and the first speaker now 
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looked at her with a compassion una!! 
by patronage, and did not ask, as }, 
might, “ What has all that to do with i; 7” 

In fact, a sympathetic silenc 
sessed the whole company. It was brok, 
at last by the closest listener’s «<s 
“ After all, I don’t know that M. 
koff’s book is so very blighting. |; 
certainly a very important book, 
produces a reaction which may be \ 
some or unwholesome as you choos: 
think. And no matter what we b 
we must respect the honesty of the scic; 
tific attitude in regard to a matter ¢! 
has been too much abandoned 
emotions, perhaps. In all seriousness 
wish some scientific man would appl; 
the scientific method to finding out tl. 
soul, as you ”—he turned to the ligh 
skirmisher—* suggest. Why shouldn’ 
be investigated ?” 

Upon this invitation the light 
misher tried to imagine some _psychio- 
logical experiments which should bear 
a certain analogy to those of the p! 
icists, but he failed to keep the ley. 
his suggestion. 

“As I said,” the closest listener re- 
marked, “he produces a secondary 
of revolt which is desirable, for in that 
state we begin to inquire not only where 
we stand, but where he stands.” 

“And what is your conclusion as t 
his place in the inquiry ?” 

“That it isn’t different from 5 
or mine, really. We all share the illusion 
of the race from the beginning that 
somehow our opinion of the matter af- 
fects its reality. I should distinguish so 
far as to say that we think we believe, 
and he thinks he knows. For my own 
part I have the impression that he has 
helped my belief.” 

The light skirmishzr made a desperate 
effort to retrieve himself: “ Then a few 
more books like his would restore the 
age of faith.” 
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ly translate virtues into graces. In- 
flexible firmness, uprightness or di- 

ctness, suggests straight lines, such as 
shown in no course of wind or stream 
star, nor in the shape or motion of 
living thing. 

[he eulture of Christendom is Indo- 
European. For the purposes of art and 
literature as well as for the development 

thought the ancient Hebraic ideal was 

erile. Its course was so contrary to the 
itural desires of the human heart, to 
ery intellectual aspiration, and to the 

e development of the imagination that 
ts singularity, taken in connection with 
ts endurance for centuries—even though 
the survival of but a “rem- 
ant "—seems miraculous, as if it were 

destiny folded up in some deep im- 
plication of the divine Will. Its paths 
straight. To the Hebrews hesita- 
tion, the even poise of an act of choice, 
was a peril. The prophet’s “ Thus saith 
the Lord” laid open a direct way, which 
must instantly be taken, and none might 
halt therein. Dwellers in tents, inveterate 
nomads, with a moving tabernacle, their 
every rite was expeditious as if it were 
the incident of a journey. They could 
make no image and, save for their rude 
music, they had no art; such institutions 
as they had were theirs by adoption 
rather than by development; even their 
language was kept down to its radical ele- 
ments. It was the completest divestiture 
ever witnessed in the course of human his- 
tory. How much more natural and human 
seems the Indo-European scheme of life, 
as developed under the inspiration of the 
Ilellenie ideal! The Hellenic genius 
developed the race consciousness spon- 
taneously in its myth-making period, as 
later, with equal spontaneity, it developed 
the individual consciousness. It personi- 
fied the varied aspects of divinity, in its 
infinitely diversified manifestations to the 
human soul. Without hindrance, imag- 
ination, in religion, art, and philosophy, 
followed the lines of life, seeking har- 
mony with the divine nature, joyously 
and with enthusiasm, and knowing only 
such restraints as that harmony imposed 


| N literature as in art we must reverent- 


was 


were 


reserve! The harmony, though 


dimly understood, was humanly seen in 
a vision which found its limited but 
magnificent consummation in the Pla- 
tonie Dialogues. 

Hellenism with a fine courage con- 
fronted life in all its variety, its good 
and its evil, cherishing the choice of 
Virtue, though the goal was not, in its 
scheme, to be reached by the short 
cut of obedience or by any charted path. 
It was a human virtue, to be attained 
by all the resources of the human heart 
and will, not through the destruction 
of life’s graces or the avoidance of 
its wiles and entanglements, but despite 
these, as in Ulysses’s devious journey. 
Such lofty heights of thought as Hellen- 
ism reached were gained by questioning 
at every point of the progress, by that 
tentation which the Hebrew shunned. It 
is this trait of Hellenic aspiration which 
makes it the rational model of all human 
progress. Christianity, which Matthew 
Arnold has truly called the transforma- 
tion of Hebraism, bringing to the fore- 
ground a perfect human ideal as the in- 
spiration of human life, was accepted by 
the pagans rather than by the Jews, and 
has fulfilled its destiny through the al- 
liance of this exalted ideal (the spiritual 
flower and consummation of all that He- 
braism meant for the world) with that ideal 
of human perfection which Hellenism sug- 
gested but failed to maturely develop. 

For our present purpose we wish to 
fix the reader’s attention upon the Indo- 
European tendency, so signally exempli- 
fied in Hellenism, toward the manifold 
investiture of life, following lines forever 
deflecting from a straightforward course, 
vibrant, faltering, and tracing patterns 
of dedalian intricacy. This tendency in 
art and in all outward and visible mani- 
festations of the human spirit is obvious; 
but it is apt to escape our notice, at least 
our adequate recognition, as a trait of 
Indo-European thought and of the ex- 
pression of thought. It is not merely an 
esthetic trait like the tendency to rhyth- 
mie expression or to the grace of a trope. 
It indicates an attitude of the human 
spirit toward the living truth. 
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We alluded to this trait a moment ago 
as one of tentation. As to what one 
shall do, it enters as an element into 
every free choice, involving a moment 
of hesitation, ef rational consideration. 
But, in thinking, it is a more complex 
attitude; the intuition involves waiting, 
if we would see life and things as they 
are—that is, in their own light. 

The culture of this attitude has an 
important bearing upon literature. If we 
must confront the living truth of life 
in its own aspects, we must also be faith- 
ful to our vision in the expression of it. 
It has made the thinker free, and the 
inspiration of this emancipation can be 
communicated only in the living, flaming 
terms of the revelation. Positive asser- 
tion limits the truth, and what is called 
the naked truth is not truth at all, since 
only in all its veilings and not by the 
lifting of them can it be seen. The ob- 
vious appearance is misleading, and so 
is the random utterance. Truth—that is, 
of any living thing, seen as it is and not 
in an abstract—seems almost to belie it- 
self, certainly to contradict itself and, 
as we follow its turnings, to present other 
faces. We often use the phrase, “the 
simplicity of truth,” but it is misleading, 
as is any obvious reflection. If the truth 
makes us free, it is, first of all, an eman- 
cipation from the obvious. 

Our progress, then, after the Hellenic 
type, and in this tentative mood, has 
been, in literature as in everything else, 
in pursuit of living truth, following its 
elusive hidings. In life a straight line 
is not one which takes the shortest dis- 
tance between two points, but one that 
returns, and the longest way round is the 
shortest way home. The human courage 
which has been developed through the 
centuries has ceased to depend upon a 
fixed resting-place for the feet; the in- 
vincible spirit foregoes the certitude and 
fearlessly follows the flowing lines, find- 
ing greater safety in the softer medium 
of the air and sea than on the adamantine 
rock, and, what is more to its purpose, 
finding the clue to harmonies not attain- 
able in charted courses. 

This is the great psychical principle 
of the modern Indo - European — this 
dauntless faith in life. He is willing to 
accept rules and statutes in an unvital 
field, where the formal obligation is as 





negative as it is indispensable, and whe, 
the convention is his protection as it js 
that of the community—the hard wall 
enclosing his living garden in which he 
freely roams. He recognizes the trye 
values of the Hebraic bequest to hun 

ity—even when it takes the extreme, 
reactionary form of Puritanie divestityye 
and like a wintry blast sweeps away |! 
unwholesome foison of a summer fall 
into decay. The Hellenist is even very 
easy in Zion, and with his native lov. 
gladness he joyously responds to an evan- 
gel though it blossomed in a desert or 
sprang up like a “ root out of dry ground.” 
But his spirit is free and untethered in 
its own field—the study of life and +) 
expression of life in art and letters. 


1e 


It is of the greatest importance that 
those who are making literature should 
see what is the noble lineage of the 
culture they are called upon to continue, 
and what is the kind of courage essential! 
to this high undertaking. Very few of 
the men of Athens in Plato’s time rose 
to the height of his argument or put even 
to themselves the questions which he put 
to life. The multitude, indeed, had com- 
pelled his master to drink the hemlock, 
as they had stoned Anaxagoras because 
he did not see the sun as they saw it. 
It is doubtless true to-day that there are 
hundreds of thousands of readers of fair 
intelligence, but who run as they read, 
who cannot see life and the world as a 
George Meredith or a Joseph Conrad sees 
it. But there is a very large audience, 
permeated by that fine Hellenic culture, 
with its medieval modification, which has 
given us all that is best in our literature 
an audience made up of men and women 
who have themselves boldly confronted t!\ 
truths of life, and who eagerly await new 
disclosures from the great poet and 
master novelist. 

There are two kinds of curiosity—t!\ 
lower and vulgar sort, which seeks only 
the novel and striking for a merely sen- 
sational effect, whether produced by in- 
genious invention or by the presentation 
of monstrous actualities in the field of 
superficial realism; and that other kind 
of curiosity which has a higher satisfac- 
tion in the disclosures of new and vital 
truths in nature and in human nature. 
This noble satisfaction is the reward of 
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scientific investigator, when he sur- 
os nature in some hitherto unsus- 
d aspect, and of the historian or 
sopher when he finds a clue to some 

ind significant interpretation. 

novelist who is simply an observer, 
life with the outward eye alone, 
such reward, and, while he may be 
ining, in so far as his observations 
vel, he has for his reader none of 
surprises which are yielded to in- 
ind interpretation. 

why shou!d not the novelist repre- 

life as it appears to the casual ob- 
er? Are not these phenomena its 
il investiture? Is not its picturesque- 
right here, at the surface, in the 

ird show of color and costume and 
n? Are the hues which meet the 
in Nature’s glowing moments any 
re impressive when by chemical analy- 
ve trace them to their source? Such 
iestions may have some justification as 
rds purely physical phenomena, which 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for- 
er in the direct impressions they make 
on human sensibility; which belong to 
armony in which there are no dis- 
lers or misfits; and whose deceptions 
due wholly to our false inferences, 
ch, however repugnant they may be 
science, blend happily enough with our 
otions and imaginations in life and 
the expression of life through art and 
rature. Yet even in the portrayal of 
tural scenery the painter comes to have 
culture of vision which enables him to 
much that eseapes the eye of a casual 
erver, just as a novelist, even though 
treats human life merely as a spec- 
may have that culture of observa- 

n and of literary expression which 

ves to his portrayal not only complete- 

ss, but an unusual charm. 

But the drama of human life is very 
lifferent from its physical background. 
Not only is it forever changing, but 
its fluctuations proceed from arbitrary 

ices determined by hidden motives. 
The obvious incident is not significant 

itself, and the concurrence of such 
neidents in the actual situations of 
daily life seems blind and fortuitous. 
As the record of actual occurrences by 

historian is inert and indeed mislead- 
ing if he does not see, and make his 
readers see, beneath the confused drifting 


currents at the surface, the actors as they 
are—their relation to the compelling 
spirit of the time and their individual 
motives,—and the events in their true 
meanings and values, having that in- 
evitability which must be evident in a 
harmonious coordination, so the novelist’s 
representation is false as well as shallow 
if he lacks insight and interpretation— 
if he does not follow the lines of life so 
that their course shall seem convincingly 
relentless without viclence to the freedom 
cf individual wills. 

Every revolution in the history of 
modern literature has been a reaction 
against the masquerade of truth and for 
its presentation, free from all glosses, in 
its own living investiture. This attitude 
of the writer toward the truth, as we have 
been insisting in the two preceding num- 
bers of the Study, is the characteristic 
trait of our best contemporary literature, 
and it is in fiction that it is most mani- 
fest. The novel has had its development 
during just that period of modern cul- 
ture in which the truth of life—in hu- 
man consciousness and experience—has 
been most ardently sought and most 
courageously confronted; and it has been 
the medium of the most faithful expres- 
sion of this truth. 

It is true that nearly the whole field 
of fiction has been and is and will long 
continue to be given up to the masquer- 
ade—to the portrayal of life as a spec- 
tacle. With the vast majority of story- 
writers the object in view is a stirring 
and picturesque drama, in which the ro- 
mantic motive is usually prominent, but 
which is devoid of any psychical in- 
terest as a fresh revelation of vital truth; 
and this is the kind of story that the 
vast majority of readers want. Fiction 
of this order is not to be disparaged. It 
may be amusing and even intellectually 
entertaining, the restful pleasure of a 
statesman’s or professional man’s weary 
hour. Much of it has high artistic ex- 
cellence. What we wish to say is that 
such work, excellent and pleasing as 
it may be, marks no step in advance 
in the continuous development of human 
eulture. And, in this respect, fiction 
written for a distinctly moral purpose 
is far less significant. 

We claim for what we consider a higher 
order of fiction—that which is mainly of 
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psychical interest, which touches vibrant 





and throbbing human life in its intimate 
recesses and deep involvements, and 
which discloses the truths of life in 
life’s own terms—that it is the most 
signal mark of our progress in culture, 
having its complement in the very large 
audience which demands such fiction and 
derives therefrom its highest satisfaction. 

The novelist in this field foregoes the 
advantage of the picturesque of which 
Sir Walter Scott so freely availed in 
his portrayal of medieval society. If 
picturesque at all, his work is such in- 
cidentally. Modern progress is in all 
directions away from the picturesque. In 
the outward investiture of our life, thus 
reduced to its simplest terms—in institu- 
tional functions and social forms—the 
loss finds compensation only in greater 
practical utility, but in the field of cul- 
ture there is a larger gain for the in- 
ward life, thus freed from external dis- 
tractions. A like emancipation is in the 
way of being effected by thoroughly or- 
ganized capitalization and industry, so 
that the most complex materialism shall 
help rather than hinder the spirit. 

The novelist of this high order finds 
in his themes a psychical interest which 
transcends the interest of the spectacle, 
and in this view his proper audience 
agrees with him. His field, instead of 
being contracted, is widened as well as 
deepened, since his discovery of psychical 
truth gives new and luminous significance 
to every outward aspect and relation of 
life. He has the freedom of the whole 
realm of thought and fecling by virtue 
of his creative insight. No theme per- 
taining to that realm is forbidden him, 
because he is fit to treat all such themes. 
With his proper audience there can never 
be in this matter any other question than 
that of his fitness—that is his complete 
justification. It is a quite different thing 
when a writer furtively peeps into the 
hidden chambers of the human heart and 
has furthermore only a furtive or mere- 
tricious motive in his shallow disclosure. 

The freedom of the master novelist in 
this field is not that of arbitrary action, 
as in the construction of a plot by in- 
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genious invention of incident and c}, 
acter and by contrivance of situa: 
and of a dénouement. Life in his yioy 
is not merely dramatic; it is drastic, ay, 
he must trace the lines of destiny, [Jepo 
lies the great difficulty; and if so oftey 
the masters themselves fail, betrayed }, 
their very masterfulness, how great and 
how frequent must be the errors of Jesaoy 
novelists from lack of steadfast vis 
from caprice of the imagination, or { 
the vice of self-consciousness. 

In this order of creative work th. 
ner is as important as the matter. |) 
here that we especially note that old trait 
of all creative genius—the Hellenic tenta- 
tion, the effect of which is quite dis 
from that of what is called the literary 
art. The directness of appeal, upon which 
we have recently laid so much stress, js 
a trait of the writer’s attitude—to his 
theme and to the sensibility of the reader. 
—not of his style, except as we may say 
of this that it achieves directness of ap 
peal by its own indirection—by the “ long 
way round.” The writer must have aban 
doned all the old tricks of indirecti 
all glosses obscuring the truth—but he 
finds an indirection which is indispen- 
sable to his portrayal of that kind of 
truth which is not a fixed certitude, and 
which does not present itself obviously 
but as an implication. Our progress in 
thought as an interpretation of life has 
brought us into uncharted courses. We 
ean fix conventions relating to outward 
conduct within definite and clearly seen 
limitations, but the life of the spirit r 
fuses this mural confinement—it has an 
infinite flux, and our concern here is 
always as to how much we can see and 
as to the course of new paths opened to 
our vision. Our courage and our faith 
are such that we are not frightened be- 
cause we are “all at sea.” The novelist 
therefore who undertakes to tell the truth 
of life is feeling his way, and his style 
registers the course of his tentative 
thought, which follows the course of his 
tentative drama,- the events of which 
come as surprises to himself as they come 
to his readers, in moments which are 
flashes of illumination. 
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Two 


BY FREDERICK 





r-4I HE drowsy influence of a spring after 
noon, combined with the vitiated at 
mosphere usual in court - rooms, had 
reduced the audience to a_ con 

n of dreamy languor. A few ha 

ios, revelling in the unaccustomed lux 

of tree elbow - room, spraw led and 
oped on the publie benches in atti 
les of listless inattention; the lawyers 
seattered behind the rail lounged somno 
ently on their stiff. uncomfortable chairs; 

e judge gazed medit itively at the colorless 
iling. his leather chair tilted to the limit 
f its spring; the plaintiffs attorney sit 
ting at the counsel's table seemed uncon 
scious of his opponent haranguing the jury 
nd the jurors themselves lolled in their 
seats and stared at the speaker with th 
unresponsiveness of tired cattle. 

But the orator menacing the jury - box 
vas not affected by the soporifie influence 
in the air He was distressingly active 
painfully alert—and interpreting the trance 
like silence as a tribute to his powers, he 
fairly danced before his auditors to the in 
spiring strains of his own elocution, If the 
urvmen were aware of his presence, how 
ever, they betrayed it by no outward or 
visible sign. Occasionally when some swell 
ing period culminated in a thunderous shout 
they slowly shifted their positions like dis 
turbed sleepers, but for the most part they 
received the bursts of eloquence with the im 
passive stare of deaf men, conscious of their 
fiction, but anxious to conceal it. 

At last the exultant advocate crested a 
lighty wave of words and descended upon 
his audience in a personal appeal: 

“What would you, gentlemen of the jury, 
say to that? What would men of brains 

ike answer?” 

The obvious distinction between the ques 
lions evoked no apparent resentment from 
the triple row of stolid humanity. Indeed, 
the stupefied stare which greeted the dra- 
atic pause for a reply was more eloquent 
ian words, and noting it, the counsel slow- 
ly cireled from the lofty heights he had 
been exploring down to the common ground 
of intimacy. 

‘You have heard the plaintiff's story, 
gentlemen,” he continued, in a confidential 
tone. “You have heard him claim that he 
did not guarantee his merchandise—did not 
varrant it would serve our purpose—did not 
represent its quality at all! Now suppose 
I sold you potatoes and those potatoes were 
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TREVOR HILL 


so decayed you could not eat them, would 
it suffice me to say I did not warrant they 
were fit for food Would that content you, 


Mr. Paulding?” 
\ fat-nosed juror in the second row start 


ed at the words as though an insect had 


HE WAS DISTRESSINGLY ACTIVI 


suddenly flown into his glazed and = star- 
ing eyes. 

‘Would that satisfy you, Mr. Thomp- 
son’? 

The foreman huddling in the corner of the 
box pulled himself together at the question, 
started to answer it, but ended by clearing 
his throat. 

‘Would it serve me to say I sold you 
potatoes and not food?” continued the speak- 
er. “Would it avail me to protest I did 
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not know for what purpose they were in- 
tended? If I assaulted your ears with 
such pretensions and insulted your intelli- 
gence with such quibbles I should expect 
to be discredited. There are arguments one 
cannot listen to without loss of dignity! 
Yet such is the plaintiff's plea, gentlemen. 
Will you accept it, Mr. Norton? Will you 
tolerate it, Mr. Richards?” 
The individuals addressed 
easily and exchanged 
embarrassment. 


wriggled 
imbecile 


un- 
smiles of 


“1 venture to say no such excuse was ever 
dreamed of in the philosophy of business 
men! It is a device of counsel—an after- 
thought—a subterfuge. If | am wrong, how- 
ever, Mr. Fulsom’s business experience of 


five-and-thirty years will demonstrate my 


error, and I appeal to him to set me right.” 
All eyes sought a gray-haired man in the 

top row, who nervously cracked his knuckle 

joints without glancing at the speaker. 


BreGAN IN A NASAL AND MELANCHOLY DRAWL 
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* You are here as business men to d 
a business question,” pursued the ady 
“and I feel that I should yield to you wit; 
out another word. If you asked my opi 
on a point of law, Mr. Adams—” 

The bench in the centre of the box crea 
as a fat man leaned forward, cocking 
head attentively like a huge overfed bird 

“—if you retained me to advise y 
law it would be, I assume, because of 
special study of that subject. You are ask 
to judge this case for precisely the 
reason—as experts on the facts—as ey 
enced business men. All I can do 
point out the pitfalls of plausibility 
which my ingenious adversary will t 
lure you. This is my sole office in a 
mercial controversy. But if I had eve 
thought to instruct you in your special proy 
ince the questions which Mr. Foster put 
one of the witnesses would have warned m 
of my presumption — questions, gentlemen 
pregnant with meaning, and which paved the 
way to the pointed inquiries of your col 
league, Mr. Orton.” 

Mr. Foster opened his mouth to protest 
but compromised by solemnly spitting on the 
floor. Mr. Orton crouched down in his over 
coat and glared at his neighbor in disgust 

“It was to qualify you as experts, gen 
tlemen, that the court permitted me to ask 
what business experience each of you had 
had; and when you asked me, Mr. Jreland, 
if architecture was a business, you will 1 
member [I answered that my definition of 
the word included all callings which involve 
a knowledge of those principles of credit 
and fair dealing on which the mighty com 
merce of this country rests. Therefore | 
leave the matter to you who are trained in 
the practical problems of the workaday 
world, confident that if I have omitted aught 
which should be touched upon Mr. Lawton 
or Mr. Innes or Mr. Ferris is as competent 
to review it as 1, knowing that you are all 
as qualified as they to pass upon the issues 
and advance the cause of justice.” 

The orator resumed his seat, wiping his 
flushed and perspiring face; the jurymen 
stirred restlessly in their seats, and the 
judge, dropping his chair to its normal po 
sition, peered over the edge of his desk at 
the plaintiff's counsel, who was studying a 
sheet of paper on which he had pencilled 
some rough notes. 

* Now, counsellor,” he suggested. 

The jury settled back in attitudes of help 
less resignation as the lawyer rose, recog 
nized the judge with a courteous inclination 
of his head, and turning to the jury-box, 
gazed at its occupants with an expression 
of comical compassion. 

“It seems to me, fellow sufferers,” he be 
gan in a nasal and melancholy drawl, “ that 
somebody has been calling you gentlemen 
names.” 

A slight titter from the back of the room 
caused the judge to glance up sharply. 

“A reprehensible habit, gentlemen,” con- 
tinued the speaker, slowly and sadly, “ this 





**GENTLEMEN OF THE JURY” 


alling of names. I wonder why my friend 
indulged in it? Not to ingratiate himself 
with his audience—not to flatter you, I feel 
sure The tribute which he paid to your 
intelligence speaks for itself. Cheap meth- 
ods are only for cheap men. And yet as I 
listened to my friend’s argument I was most 
impressed by the masterly manner in which 
he called the roll: Mr. Richards, Mr. Foster, 
Mr. Adams, Mr. Norton, Mr. Ferris, Mr. 
Lawton, Mr. Ireland, Mr. Fulsom, Mr. 
Thompson, Mr. Paulding, Mr. Innes, Mr. 
Orton—all present or accounted for with 
the facility and exactness of Loisette of 
blessed memory.” 

The speaker’s finger indicated. each indi- 
vidual, and a ripple of laughter ran over 
the room and broke into smiles on the 
jurors’ faces. 

Had my friend felt doubtful of his 
use,” continued the attorney, “had he 
been shert of facts and long of names, it is 
possible that he might have reverted to that 
first rule of pleading, which says, ‘ Place 
yourself on an intimate, familiar footing 
vith your jurors.’ But my opponent would 
never have made a crude application of that 
rule—he would not have done things by 
halves. Had he desired to make you feel at 
iome with him he would have discarded for- 
malities. He would have called Mr. Adams 

Thomas’ and Mr. Folsom ‘ Robert ’—per 
aps he would even have referred to Mr. 
Benjamin Ferris as ‘ Ben, called Mr. Lawton 
Dick,’ and Mr. Paulding ‘ Bill.’ ” 

rhe speaker raised his eyebrows in grave 


surprise as the sound of laughter reached his 
ears, and then continued imperturbably. 


“No one who listened to my _ friend’s 
poetic flights would dare suggest that he 
was lacking in imagination. Who would 
believe that a case of this sort could inspire 
the Muse? The thought of a man getting 
goods without paying for them is not ex 
actly poetic. Yet divested of rhetoric that’s 
the kernel of this case. My friend’s client 
has had our cake and eaten it—and we are 
having a run for our money. A _ duller, 
more commercial theme cannot be imagined. 
But on my friend’s lips the bald prose of 
this commonplace controversy blossomed into 
poetry of eloquence and beauty. Do you 
mean to tell me that the man who effected 
such a transformation would condescend to 
commonplace flattery? No, sirs! If my ad 
versary had thought it necessary to gain 
your graces by showing that he knew you 
names he would doubtless have addressed 
you in fluent rhyme like this: 


Richards, 
Foster, 
Adams. 
NORTON! 
Ferris, 
Fulsom., 
Innes, 
ORTON! 
Thompson, 
Paulding, 
Ireland, 


LAWTON! 
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The judge rapped loudly for order, but 
the room refused to take his gavel seriously 
until he himself had recovered his gravity. 
The counsel! waited until quiet was restored, 
looking bored and not a little grieved at 
the interruption. 

“ But passing from rhymes to reason,” he 
continued, * or, in other words, from poetry 
to potatoes, what do we find? Why, an 
argument which disposes of the suspicion 
that the able counsel, mistrusting the merits 
of his case, tried to divert you with poetry, 
or attempted to tickle your vanity with 
straws. 

* Possibly, however, in the nervous tension 
of the moment—waiting for the next name 
to be called, and wondering which one would 
be *‘It’—you may have missed his potato 
argument. Let me repeat it. If you sold 
him rotten potatoes, he asks, would it serve 
you to answer that you did not warrant 
that they were fit for food? Well, gentle- 
men, if he ate your potatoes and requested 
more, [ think it might be assumed that he 
approved the quality. Those are precisely 
the facts in this case. The defendant was 
as familiar with our goods as his attorney 
was with your names. He had frequently 
tried them and found them to his liking. 
It hardly seems fair, though, to refer to 
the testimony, since my opponent did not 
do so, 

“ However, you will remember what the 
witnesses said. But the defendant claims he 
tried to turn our goods into something else 
and they were unsuited to his purpose, and 
we have no right to be paid for them, ase 
we should have known he could not make 
what he desired to make with them. Sup- 
pose he had attempted to manufacture 
cherry brandy out of your potatoes, would 
you teel responsible for the failure, espe- 
cially if the priee of cherry brandy had 
fallen shortly after his experiment? But 
this is another detail of testimony which, 
perhaps, I should not touch upon. I re- 
turn again to your names, upon which my 
opponent loved to linger. Why he did so 
is a puzzle, but I have done my best to 
solve it, and asking ‘What’s in a name?’ 
I find in the initial letters of yours a 
simple acrostic, spelling out your right- 
ful verdict.” 

The speaker paused for a few moments, 
and then took from the table the sheet 
of paper on which he had _ been scrib- 
bling some comments during his opponent’s 
s veech. 

“The first letters of Foster, Orton, Rich- 
ards,” he continued, “are F-O-R—For; 
Paulding, Lawton, Adams, /nnes, Norton, 
make themselves P-L-A-I-N — Plain; and 
Thompson, Jreland, Ferris, Fulsom spell 
T-1-F-F—tiff; in other words, ‘ For Plain- 
tiff.” Pray take this significant arrangement 
of your names with you, gentlemen, when you 
retire for your verdict.” 

But the jury never retired to consider 
their verdict. They found it without leav- 
ing their seats. 


To His Solar Majesty 
By an Earthworm 


ORB of day! 
That ninety million miles away 
(They say) : 
Shinest with pure, unmitigated ray. 


Thou globe immense! 

Compact ‘tis said of radium dense, 
And (hence) 

Of unimaginable heat intense. 


Whom meteors speed 
In countless fiery flocks to feed 
(We read). 
Would not some grosser fuel serve thy need 


Waive Nature’s law, 
And from its ancient orbit draw 
(Mere straw!) 
This sullen clod to fill thy glorious maw 


“Tis true our lease 
Of Earth would gradually decrease 
And cease, 
But, oh, to feel the Summer's heat increase! 


To know that we 
Two generations’ space maybe 
(Or three) 
From chills should grow continually mor 
free. 


And turn and toast 
As on a spit the bovine roast 
(Almost), 
And burn in one stupendous holocaust! 
E. M. G 








‘Yp MAT time is it by my new watch! 
Thus queried little Fred, 
“Why, spring time, sir,” replied the lam): 
Then proved just what he said. 

















Fairy Footprints 


EEP buried in the flowered chair, 

Herself the quaintest flower there, 
Sweet slender hands crossed idly o’er 
Some cherished page of fairy-lore— 


While bluest eves gaze far away, 

In quest of fairies at their play, 

Her quaint soul roaming far in space, 

Whére fairy footprints leave their trace. E.M.W, 
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Song for Heat 









The Queer Beggar Boy 






















D* sun roll up so red en dim, NE day the queerest beggar boy 
He seem to buhn de sky; He came to our back door; 
De dewdrops lebe de willow lint He was the raggedyest one 
Befo’ he git too high. I ever saw before. 
} Ah walk out in de timbeh lan’ My mother told him, “ Come right in 
; En deh Ah take mah seat; And sit down here and rest,” 
i Ah see det locus’ close et han’ And gave him lots of buttered bread. 
" En heah his song foh heat. And cake, and turkey breast. 
‘i Oh, Misteh Locus’ in det tree, And then she gave him my old coat, 
i Pipe yo’ tune aroun’; And hat that’s almost new, 
; Tell how hot it’s guine to be And then she said, * Poor child, poor child 
Befo’ de sun go down. And gave him playthings, too. 
But ‘stead of being happy, then, 
De riveh’s lak a lookin’-glas’, And nice and satisfied, 
De win’ blow fum de souf; As I'd ’a’ been, that beggar boy 
; It seem to say es it sweep pas’- Jus’ eried, and cried, and cried! 


“Six mo’ weeks ob drouf!” 

De lizahd run along de fence, 
De bracsnake’s in de wheat, 

Det locus’ hide in green lebes dense 
En sing his song foh heat. 


LovuIse Morcan SI. 









A New Kind of Game 


Oh, Misteh Locus’ in det tree, 









Sing en do yo’ bes’; ARRISON, aged four, was taken by his 
Mak’ it too hot to wohk foh me— mother to pay his first visit to his 

b Kn den Ah’ll hab to res’, grandparents in a distant city. 
\ Victor A. HERMANN. It was his grandfather’s custom to have 
“silent grace” before 


each meal was _ placed 
upon the table, and Har 
rison’s mother explained 
to him that when he was 
at the table he would see 
his grandfather bow his 
head and maintain silence 
for a few moments, and 
that he should do like 
wise. 

When the family sat 
down to dinner, Harrison 
watched his grandfather, 
and the moment he bowed 
his head Harrison did the 
same. After a short pe 
riod of silence, long 
enough, Harrison thought, 
he cried out, to the mor- 
tification of his mother: 

* Amen. I’m out first!” 



























Reasonable 


ENNETH was having 
a lesson in color, and 
finally his aunt touched 
her gray skirt and asked, 
“What color is this?” 

Kenneth hesitated and 
then said, “ Dark white.” 
“ No,” laughed his 
aunt. “ Dark white isn’t 

a color. Think again.” 
Kenneth fidgeted, but 
at last he said, a 
<7 ittle -arning © ly, “ If it isn’t dark whit 

AP eee = it must be light black.” 

“ Oh, look, grandpa is holding his paper upside down!” J. BROADHURST. 







































ure 


ie to her 





er near 
time with a 

i( h ache. 
Perhaps your 
mach aches,” 
mother said, 
because it’s 
empty—we'll put 
something in it, 
ind then it will 

be all right.” 
The next day 
her father, whe is 
a lawyer and has 


( ongressional as- 


pirations, came 
home with a hard 
headache. The 
small daughter 


came and stood 
near his chair. 
Looking into his 
face with sympa- 
thy, she said: 
“Maybe your 
head aches _be- 
cause it is empty. 
You _better put 
something in it 
and then it will 
feel all right.” 
A. L. MeD. 


Confusing 


AROLD is the 
only child of 
a father whose 
name is Howard, 
and the two 
names, so dear to 
the mother, are 
very often on her 
lips. 

When Harold 
was four and a 
half he expressed 
a desire to learn 
the “ big prayer ” 


to say at night instead of the childish “ Now 
I lay me.” His mother taught it to him, 
and after he had been saying it, as she 
thought, perfectly 
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A Fable 
ROBIN found three cherries of a golden hue and fine. 


The Robin's Enterprise 


“ T’ll start a pawn-shop here,” said he, “ and use them for my sign.” 


The first day ate he one of them, the next another followed 

The third his venture ended when the last one he had swallowed. 
“I did not do so badly. after all, forsooth!” said he; 

* My enterprise for three whole days and nights supported me.” 


Now from this simple tale we may this lesson well recall: 
‘Tis better far to play at trade than not to work at all. 


It seemed to pop right in my head, 
And out before I knew it, 
And Grandma said, “ Don’t punish him, 


for several months, he He didn’t mean to do it. 


said one night, as she was leaving the room: 


“Mamma, I’m not sure I say that prayer 
just right. Is it Howard be Thy name, or 
Haroid be Thy name?” M. M. B. 


And then my mother said, * Oh no, 
My dearest boy is not 

Too small to always tell the truth,— 
I’m sorry he forgot.” 


The Rainy Day 


Y mother punished me to-day: 


She only put me in a chair, 
And tied my hands; and sighed; 


I told a fib, that’s why: I didn’t care—until she kneeled 


A real one—and I don’t know how. 
Nurse said it was a lie. 


Beside the chair, and cried. 
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Self-Evident 


Jupce. “ Officer, release that man at once; hi 
appearance indicates he has told a straight story.” 





Gettin’ Washed 


BURGES FOHNSON 


T breakfast, when I’m kinder late an’ hufry to my place, 
An’ wanter eat, some person says, “ Oh, what a dirty face!” 
Or, “ Leave the table right away, those hands are a disgrace!” 
An’ when I come back nice an’ clean, my mother says she fears 
I didn’t take a lot of pains to wash behin’ my ears. 


An’ lots o’ times when I’ve been out an’ haven't touched a thin’ 
That could have dirtied me a bit, why some one’s called me in,— 
An’ what they went an’ said was dirt was shadders on my skin. 
But s’pose that cedar-tree I climbed did leave some teeny smears, 
I don’t see how a bit could get “way up behin’ my ears! 


Oh, when I'm big, without a nurse or grown-up folks that tease, 
Some weeks I'll wear my oldest clo’es as ragged as I please, 
An’ muss my hair an’ have big holes in both my stockin’ knees. 
Of course I'll wash each mornin’, ‘cept when playtime interferes, 
But you just bet I'll let alone that place behin’ my ears! 

















